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THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE KINGDOM 
UNDER THE CAROLINGIAN DYNASTY 

'^IIE first of tlu' L''r(‘n(']i ruk'rs ol tli(‘ from NoveinbcM'. (ScS^, (o the* autunm of 88 g 

^ ('aroliiif^imi iamilv, Cliark‘S IIh' Jkild, by fOiint f)(lo ol An)()ii. l'A'<‘ntiia]ly tli(’y 

|)i(s(a'vo(l IIk' ('\t(‘rnal unity o( Ins state', \v(MX‘ bou^lit off by a nuMK'tary pax incut, 

but (lurinij i]i(‘ tliirty-lour ^'cars ol Ins Tluse^ (]i^turl)anccs did not cc'ase* until Iljt‘ 

I'l'il^n was i;r('atl\M)('cu])ie‘d b\' tin* invasions modern Noiinandv was ('onk-rK'd as a 

oi tlu' Noilliincn and by (|uan els w it li the (liiehy u])on the Xorinan Ivollo, lo^edlK'i 

East b'rankish knif.aloin. So ('aiiy as Death of hand of th(' Priiuess 

tlu' Danes had ad\ aiux'd to Roik'U, e'on- ^ (lis-'ki. in ()li. ShortK’ belou 

(jiu'ied the town and carried olf the inhabi- the^Bald beatli ol ('haik's the ikald the. 
tants, Ironi w'hoin the\' exacte'd a inbutes \\’<‘s( h'ranki'-h k'mpire enirnal 

Sorn(‘ hiteen yexirs lah'r -in 837 — they ujion a pe'iiod ol appaiim; ])rosp(uty. 

rea''li('d tlu* outskiiis ol fkir's. In 838 Alter tlie (k'alli ( 1 Louis IL, llic last of 

they were i^ranted a stri]) ol land exhmdin.iL; th(‘ ttina^ sons oi Lotlniir I., on Ant^ust 

Irom the' month ol tlu' Se'iiu' as lar as iath, 873. Pope' John V'lII. m\'('st('d his 

th(' capital. Th<‘y then se'i/e'd Me'aux, but unck' with tin' j)osition of ('inperor, whirl) 

wx're- iorex'el by KiiiL^' ('hark's to exaemate liad bei'ii thus k'it vacant, and the nobles 

West IbaiK'ia . Notwath^landm/:^ ocexisiona! re'co^qnise'd him as e'lnpe'ior on (diristmas 

deh'ats in the o])e‘n lie-kl, the'y sti'aelily Day, 873. Howx'xer. his two jouriM'ys to 

renewxul Ihe'ir raiels. e'Specaally alt('r the Rome brought little re'jiut ation to (diaries, 

death e)l (diaries, in 877. when h' ranee was lor the Lombards ack)pted an altitude of 

divided by the quarn'ls of factions. (oohie'ss towarels an e'lnperor who ruled ])y 

ddie grandson of (diaries Louis III., favour of the' Po])e‘. Ilis at te'inpt, in 876, 

con([uere'd I he invaders in j anuary, 88t, at to secure* tlm coxete'd pro\dnc(' of Lothar- 

Sauceairt in Lie ardy, a victory glorihed int^na, uj)on the' death ol his brother Lewis 

in the old Hipdi (lerinan “ Ludwigslie'fl ” ; the* (ierman, ])re)ve'd a laihire ; he was 

but in 88a they ('apture'd laion. In 884 di'leatenl at Anek'rnach, on Octobe'i 8th, by 

they again inxade'd Erance. maek' the nerj)hews of Lewns the' (ierman, Carlo- 

Paris their ])hmfk'i- man and Louis the' ^damge'r. 

Undc^r we'ii^ to some^ extent U])on his death, on Si'pte'inlie'r 3th, 877, 

Siege*" l\y a jiayment ol tribute', the' lavourableMnome'iil had arri\ ('el for the 

‘ while a band was engagexl in the crown vassals to assert dieir inch'] x'ndence. 

conquest of Louvain. In the* lollowiiig Thedr homage was oth'ied to his son 

yexirtheywx'redefeatexl by the unite'd forces Louis IL, the Stamme'ier, only uj^on the 

of the West and East Frankisli armies cemdition tliat he waadd acknowledge 

under the command of King (diaries the himself as an clecte'd king. In 878 Louis 

Fat at Louvain. ddu'y wear, however, succeeek'd. at Fouron, to the north-east of 

able to besie'ge^ Paris, wdhedi was defended Vise on the Mass in securing a reconciliation 

?7()i 
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with the East Frankisli Louis the 
’S'ouiiLier, as botii rulers were* tlireatencd 
by the ^rovvin.c: ])Ower of the ])aj)aey. 

r])on tlic deatli of tlu' Stammerer, on 
Ajtnl Totly Sy(). a mimlx‘r ol the clergy 
d(‘sired to imit(‘ the two Frankisli kiiif^nloms 
in tile hands ol Louis the Younger, but 
tlu' majority of tlie nobles firmly supported 

Success sons, Louis III. and 

u^css Caiioman. It was not unlil their 

2 ])remature di'aths, in 88j and 

^ ^ (S84. that the last son of Ta‘wis the 

(lernian. Charles 111 ., the Fat, came into 
])ossession of the emjiire of (diark's the 
(iieat. Rarely has a rulei’ been so con- 
s})icuoiisly successlul with so small an 
e\])f‘nditure of energy. In February, 88t, 
th(“im]x.rial throne was offered to him by 
Po])e John \dIL ; his sujiremacy was 
re( ognised in Italy, and King Boso was 
forced to renounce his claims to the 
imj)erial dignity and to lyper Italy. 

Similarly Duke Wddo IF of Sjxileto, tlie 
o])])onent both of Charles and of th(' Po])e, 
was de])ri\’ed of his fief in 88;, and 
n‘stored to favour only in 885. d'he basis 
ol these successes was a close connection 
witli the Pope. The latter regarded the 
emjHuor as a proti'ctor against the Sara- 
cens. who were settling in Lower Italy, 
and even jilundtaing the stales ot th(‘ 
Cluna h ; but the alliance iriijilied subjec- 
tion to the greater power of the Church. 

Only a strong military ruler could com- 
pel the R'spcct of the self-asserting nobles. 
They de])oscd Charles at Tribut, on the 
Rhine, in November, 887, but were lyy no 
means united among tliemselvcs, and th(‘ 
old o])])osition between the east and west 
(‘injures broke out afresh. Out* jxirty 
desired the aj)|)ointnient of Arnull ol 
Carinthia, an illegitimate ne])hew oi 
Charlt‘s, while the majority of the West 
h'rankish nobility suj^jxirted Odo, the 
brave defender oi the ca])ital against the 
Normans, who liad adopted the tith* of 
('ount of Paris and Duke of Francia 

^ . (Is 1 e de France). Arnull was 
The Empire 11 i , 1 ■ 

r obliged to recognise Ins a]>- 
in a State • i t- ^ / Vi 

1- pointment. for ten \‘ears Odo 
of Disruption ^ 1 i i , 

rilled with energy and de- 
cision ; however, his kingdom, like the 
Fast Frankish Fmjiire, was in a state of 
disruption. In Lower Ihirgundy Boso 
was luling, and was succeeded by his son 
Lc‘wis III., and afterwards by his vassal 
Hugo. L])per Burgundy, the country 
l^eyond the Jura, had an inch'jiendent 
rul(‘r in King Rudolf L, who died in 912. 
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In Italy Berengar 1 . of Friuli, Wido of 
S])oleto, Hugo and I^udolf IF of Burgundy 
wert‘ struggling for the mastery with 
wirying success. On Ft'bruary 22nd, Hqi). 
Arnull securtai the im})t‘rial throiu* and 
tlie sujiremacy o\’er Romi* and Italy : 
this, how(‘\’er, was lost to his house uj)on 
the accession ol his son Lewis, known as 
the Child, in 8:)0. 

d'hroughoiit this general confusion both 
the great vassals and 1ht‘ Pojx'S had 
sc('uied the mastery of the* royal ])ow(‘r. 
d'here was a ])ossibility of i(‘j)la('ing the 
lu’oken ])ower ol the Frt'iich Fmjiire b\’ a 
])a])al tiieocracy which should includi' all 
nations in an iron nt‘t and overcomi' all 
other lorces, (.‘cclesiastical and t(‘m])oral. 
This s(‘ducti\'e jirosjiect ('oiild not fail to 
arouse the ambitions of individual Pop(‘s. 
whose secular ])ower had already involved 
them m jiohtical quarrels. During the 
jxirty struggk‘s between Louis th(‘ Pious 
and his sons, tlu* |)roject was set in circu- 
lation in a, collection of councils and jiajial 
documents ascribi'd to Bishoj) Isidore 
of Seville. At the close of the ninth 
century these forg(‘ri(‘s reapjieared in the 
n . n episco])ate of Rheiins. They 
apa contained a forgt'd donation 

Supported Fmjxror Constantine, 

byForger.es I,a)v 

to Pope Sylvest(‘r I (7)I4-C-J5) : the 
origin of thi‘ |)a])al jiatrimony in the 
presentations of the French kings was 
om* that did not correspond with ])a]xil 
ani])itions. 

On the basis of sonu* si.\ty forged 
letters and decretals ascrilied to Poj)es 
during the first fourcenturies of tin* Chris- 
tian ( liurch, the jiajxal ]X)wer was re- 
presented as absolutely unlimited, and all 
bishops as unconditionally sulqecl to it. 
The l\)])e aloni* had the right oi induct- 
ing, translerring, and de])osing l)isli()j)s. 
Metrojiolitan l)ishoj)S could consecrati' 
their sul)ordinate jirovincials only as 
])a])al ]>l(mi))otenliaries ; the Pojie could 
convoke councils and confirm their con- 
clusions. The ecclesiastical functions of 
tlie ('rown were not so much as mentioned. 

This com))reheiisive but jiurely ecck‘- 
siastical })osition jirovidc'd the Pojies with 
lull reason lor interference in wholly 
])oliti(*al matti'is, to secnii' tlu'ir s])iritual 
interests. Such was the action ol (iregory 
IV., who joined the side of the revolted 
sons against t he Fm j^eror Lewis. Nicholas 1 . 
(858-807), who was the first to make 
lull use of the forged decretals, rci)resented 
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himself as tlie sn])rcme jud^^e u])()n 
eaiih, against whose (h'cision tliere was no 
a])])(‘al. Tlie ))owi'r thus coiiiernMl upon 
himself was used only to ju'oh'ct Christian 
morality and religion. A syiuxl simi- 
moned by him to Rome c<.)ndemned tlu* 
immoral procc'cdings ol TothairJI m 8()5. 
annulled th(' o])posite conclusions ol the 
Frankish ej)iscoj)al synods, re- 
upreme n'loved the Arclihishops of 


Authority of 
the Popes 


('ologneand Trev'cs, as they had 
])ermitted th(‘ king’s adultery, 
and threatened all disobedient bishojis 
W'ith ext'ommunication. His .successors, 
esjiecially Popje Innocent 111 ., interlered 
at a later date in royal matrimonial affairs 
in similar fashion. 

Tiif *'nadequat(‘ criticism of that age 
was unable to disco\'(‘r the reality ol 
these forgeries, and would indeed have 
lorgiven them, as the ])rinci])l(‘ ol th<‘ 
])ious fraud had oltiui been ])ut into 
])ractice in the early da\’s ol tin* ( hurch 
by tampering with canonical and non- 
canoniral li'ltt'is and writings. Thes(‘ 
d(‘cretals <mcouragt'd Pope* John \’ 1 II. 
(872 88 j) to give away the impiMial 
throne as ht' ph'asecl. an<l to act as arbitialor 
in disputi's coiici'rmng th(‘ sura'ssMon and 
other inatti'i's ot the kind. 'Hu; P(>])es 
ol 1h(' tt'Uth century. howe\’(a‘. wen‘ too 
weak and degeiu'rate to achainci* such 
high claims, ajiart Iroiii the' lact that they 
w'ere hard ])r(‘ssed aiirl ham])ered by Italian 
claims to the (‘rown, by Arab pirati's. 
and by the lyvzantiiu' enifierors. Otto 
the (ireat wars theio'fore able to administer 
i'cclesiastiral allairs as inde])end('ntly as 
Chaik's the (ireat, and to make* tlx* papacy 
the footstool ol his ])oW(‘r. The oflensi\(‘ 
miaisun^s ol Nicholas 1 . were not resumed 
until tla* tinu* ol (iregory VII. 

As the Poj)e claimed to bestow^ the 
im])erial crown according to his will and 
pleasure, so also the great vassals as-^umed 
the right of (fleeting the king, w’ithout 
relerence to the ])rinci])le of hereditary 
H succession, wliik* in comjiacts, 

^ wdiicli ])receded the election, 
they secured their jirivileges 
and their territory, inakniK 
their own ])ossessions indejiendenl and 
diminishing those of the king. The W'est 
Frankish Carolingians. wdio occu])ied the 
tlirone of France after the death of Odo, 
were Charles the Simj>le (898-929), Louis 
IV. (929-()54), Lot hair (954-986), and 
Louis. V. (986-987) ; these were not th(‘ 
foremost among the nobles with equal 
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claims, but rather the inferior and j)ower- 
li‘ss members of the class, and entirely 
d(‘pendent ujH)n the good or bad w'ill ol 
tlu-ir \'assals. 

As under the degenerate Merovingians 
the Carolingian family rose to j)owa r 
and (‘vi'iitually seized the throne, so now 
we may mark the* rise of the family ol 
Robert of Anjou, wdio had lalltai in battle 
111 8()7 against tlu‘ Normans; the Odo 
mentioiK'd abo\’(‘ was his son, and their 
d(‘S('endants lose to siquiane pow(*r in 
France first in fact and afterwards in 
name. Odo’s brother, Roliert, had al- 
ready made an atteni])t and been crowmed 
at Sens m ()22 ; he had fallen lighting 
against tlu' merecnarv forces ol ('harU's 
at Soissons on June T()th, ()2 ;. He had 
a large following among the nobility, 
and wais lather-in-law^ ol Duk(' Raoul 
ol I>urgund\' ; htaict^ his pai l >' t hose his 
son-in-law to succeed him. Howt'vei.his 
son Hugo, alter tlu' death ol his brotlu'i- 
in-law. raised the ('arolingian Louis IV., 
surnamed d’C )ut 1 ('mt*r. to the crown, and 
enthront'd him at Rlitums. 

Hugo’s t'lforts were directed toextt'iiding 
the j)Ower ol his dynasty and to 
wea.kenmg flu* io\al jirt'sfigt* ; 
^ in couise ol Imit* lit' considered 

P that tht' royal titk' would 

0 rance ||y ].,]] p, iheiiK^st })Ower- 

ful ol tlu* vassals. Ht'Uta* he si't'ured from 
tht' king t.ie grant to himself of the 
titk'ol Dnkt' of lilt' Franks. His lather 
had already been margrave t)l thrt't' 
marks anti a 1st) jiossessed the county of 
Maint*. Tht'St' jxisst'ssions wert* increased 
by Louis’ successor. Lotliair, so tliat a con- 
tem})orary, tht* latei Archbishop (icrbert 

01 Rheims, could writt' that Hugo was 
the actual master of France, and this ht* 
was in practicit betwia'ii 948 and (p5o. 
Lothair’s ])osition wxis assurerl only in 
Aquitaine, wiien* his son Cliailes had 
marri(‘tl the widow' of the dukt*. Both 
Hugo and Louis married sistt'rs of the 
(lerinan Otto the (ireat. Hugo died in 
()5(), two years after L-ouis. 

These j)liantom kings of the West Franks 
W'ere guilty of the greatt^st im])t)licy 
through their interferentx' in tht" affairs 
ol the (ierman Ihnpire ; they oiiglit ratluir 
to havi; consolidati'd tlu'ir wx'ak forces 
against their all-powerful vassals, and to 
have.' secured the friendship of the house 
of Roliert and of the powerful Norman 
dukes. Louis IV. had already quarrelled 
with his lu'other-in-law Otto, and his 




THE CROWNING OF HUGH CAPET AS KING OF FRANCE AT RHEIMS IN 987 
With the event represented in this illustiation a new dynasty sat upon the throne of France The last of the French 
WArohngicins passed away in the person of Loins V and when the next heir his uncle Charles of Lorraine a vassal of 
me German tmperoi failed to secure the throne it passed to Hugh Capet the son of Hugo of Francia The country 
l^s muen unsettled when the ci owning ceieinony at Rheinis was performed by Archbishop Adalbert on July 3rd )S 
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decision of the Pope. The latter view was 
championed by all the adherents of the 
Cluiiiac doctrine, and a})})eals were made 
to the false decretals. Bisho]) Arnulf 
then delivered a violent speech upon the 
immorality ol the ruling Pojx^, Jolm XV., 
whom he compared with Antichrist. He 
did not venture to maintain the falsity of 
TK k:* • decretals, the main loiinda- 

w* ixpnil claims: even 

way Wim Hincmar of Rheims, 

Opponents (Icfendfd th<' 0 ,..S- 

cojxd ])ower aeainst the j^ajial supremacy 
about 8()0, during the time of Nicholas I., 
did not venture upon this step. 

However, King Hugh and his ecclt'si- 
astical suj)jX)rters induced the synod to 
agj'ee that ArnuH should voluntarily 
resign his archbishopric, and that the 
learned Abbot (Herbert should Ix' liis 
successor. Hugh Capet having nu^an- 
while treacheianislv im]uisoned Duke 
Charles, who died in captivitv, had thus 
disjx)sed ol two ol his main oj)ponents. 
In contrast, however, to the time ol ]hp])in, 
not v)nly the ]ia])acy, but the strict 
religious party among the ch'rgv and thr 
national caithusiasrii iiispiiaxl b\' ('liinw 
suj)j)ort(‘d his opjxxieiits. An hbishoj) 
(lerbert found his position in Rheims 
extrenielv dillicult. Mass was desertixl 
when ceiebraU'd by hims li. and no one 
would sit at his table, while he wasa('tually 
menaced upon his journex' to a council 
ol the iMX'nch l)ishops in (1^5. Otto HI. 
contrived to n'lieve him ol this un- 
tenable }X)siti(ai by making him s])iritual 
adviser at court in ()()7, and in qq() he 
became Popt' Sylvc^ster II. 

King Hugh attemjitial to secure the 
favour ol tlu* dergv by confirming e('clesi- 
astical possessions and })ri\ ileges ; on the 
otlu'i' hand, he showed no hesitation 
in retaining his ro\al ])rivileges, e.s})eci- 
ally where the right of interlerence in 
ecclesiastical matters was coneerned. 
Ihe state over which h(‘ ruled was in a 
Divisions of "I even Kivatcr iJisnii- 

the Frnnkish I"" "'('ak 

Kingdom Merovingians, or during the 
last centurv of the nominal 
('arolingian rule. He was not even the 
sovereign jiower in his own crfiwn domain, 
the Isle de b'rance ; one record ol doubtfiii 
authenticity s])eaks of him as posse.ssing 
()rjy live towns— Paris, Orleans, Etamjjcs, 
Senli.-., and Melun. The whfilc of the 
Frankish kingdom was divided, not only 
into a number ol larger and practically 
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indepiendent hefs, but also into a quantity 
of secondary fiefs and smaller (‘states, the 
holders of which had formed close ledera* 
tions with one another. Seigneuries, 
chatell(‘nics, baronies, vicomles, and 
oth<‘r forms of feudal possession were 
recognised. Th(‘ vassals had resumed 
tht'ir jiovver of independent administra- 
tion, and only insigniiicant lords managed 
their own properties. Every village had 
its intendant or administrator, whih' 
larger estates were supervised l)v an 
official known in the north as pmutsf, 
and in the south as hdil/i or Th(‘ 

great duchies and counties had their own 
legal codes ami law courts. 

Language itst‘ll was broken into different 
diak'cts. Tlu' chief grou])S of tlu'se were 
the h' ran kish, Norman. Burgundian, Picard, 
and Lotharingian or Walloon, a])art trom 
tlu‘ s])ecial Proviuical languagt‘ m the 
south. hN'cry dialect had thrown out 
offshoots, and was in no case strict Iv 
('onimed to g(‘ogra]>hical boundaries. 
Herna*. the onlv unilorm ecclesiaslK al and 
official language was Latin. 

1'he unhiH* clas.st'S sulh'red ^e\•e^elv 
undej' th(‘ exactions ol mnm'roiis ])C‘ttv 

An Age of (luring tin* 

Lordly clt‘V(‘iith Century, when a jXM’iocl 
Tyrar\ny commeice l)egan to sU])|)lant 
the o'.d reginu' oj seli-suffu'ing 
estates. Hu* o ))M(‘ssi\-e (Umiands ol tlu' 
overlords, whica w(‘i'e add(*d to the {(U'lner 
obligations ot lorced .ser\'ice, otten (lrov(‘ 
th(‘ sub]e(i jH'as.mtiy into arnu'd rev(ilt. 

1 rade and commerce and the prosjx'rity 
of the middle classes were largel\' impeded 
bv the (juarrels and raids ol the nobl(‘s. 
It was difficult lor tlie feebl(‘ power ot th(‘ 
king to (‘iiforce the ob(‘di(‘nc(‘ of th('S(* 
doniineering lords, (aich oi whom had his 
own castle or loitili(‘d cajiital, and his 
own ndainers or militarv comrades. It 
was esjxx'ially impossible for the (rown 
to assert its rights within th(' gr(‘at(‘r tiefs, 
whi(ffi, as in tin* time of the lat(‘r Merovin- 
gians and ('arolingians, had secured an 
indejicndence that was cornphffe in actual 
tact and jiartially recognised ])y law. 

Such, in ])articular, was the case wath 
the duchies of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and tlu* provinces ol Lower and I pper 
Burgundy, which since had been 

united to form the kingcloin of the 
Arelate, and did not revert to the 
German Empiric until 1032-1034. The 
duchy of Brittany stood entirely outside 
of the French constitutkmal union. In 
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938 it had replaced the original federation 
of Armorica, which was at first inde- 
pendent, and had been then subdued 
by Charles the Great and afterwards by 
the Normans. The counties of Flanders, 
Champagne, and Toulouse were in a 
similar position ; Lorraine, with Metz, 
Toul and Verdun belonged t() the 
German emj)eror, and Provence to the 
Spanish county of Barcelona. 

The object of the Capets was to restore 
the shattered j)olitiral unity, to re])lace 
feudal tyranny by law and order, to 
extend the crown demesnes, to advance 
the middle classes at the exj)ense of the 
nobility, to S(‘cure their (‘cclesiastical 
])owers and tlu‘ independence ol their 
bisho})S at the exj)ense of the })a})acy, and 
to make their elective j)osition hereditary ; 
towards these purj)oses they were hel})ed 
by a variet}’ of circumstances. The grc‘at 
feudal lords were constantly at variance 
among themsi'lves, and wer(‘ accustoim d 
upon such occasions to a])i)eal to the 
arbitration of the king. It would hav(‘ 
l)een dangerous for them to set an exam])le 
of infidelity to their own vassals by show- 
ing too open a contem])t lor 
the fealty which th(‘y owed to 
the crown, the more so as the 
subject vassals would have 
found a ready jirotector in the king. The 
clergy needed the hel}) of the crown 
against the ojipression of the rajxicious 
lords, and also aj)})ealed to the arlutration 
of the crown in tlu' case ol territorial 
disjnites. They also sui>ported the crown 
by a natural commimity of interests 
against the ageression of Rome, which 
threatened their traditional ))rivileges. 
In j)articular, the communes which began 
to rise in and after the eleventh century 
looked for the j^rotection of the king if 
they were to maintain the rights and 
privileges which they had bought from 
the greedy nobility. 

In their efforts to make their succession 
hereditary the Capets could not venture 
to infringe the electoral rights of their 
vassals, for the result might have been 
a revolt with which they could not 
have coped ; they therefore adopted 
the device of appointing and crowning 
the eldest son during their lifetime and 
acknowledging him as co-regent. In this 
way the crown descended from father 
to son for more than three centuries. 
The main care of the new rulers was 
naturally the restoration of domestic 
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The Days of 
the Clergy’s 
Oppression 


peace, which was disturbed by the con- 
tinual feuds and raids of the nobility. 
For this purpose they readily accepted the 
help of religion and the influence of the 
Church. Since the dissolution of con- 
stitutional and social order throughout 
the French kingdom, the clergy had 
endeavoured to supply the defects of 
p . secular law by ecclesiastical 
ower u decrees. At the synod of the 

the Church Poitiers in 989, the 

curse of God was uttered upon 
ail who should ]dunder or even threaten 
churches, clergy, or })oor. Excommunica- 
tion or exclusion from Church fellowship, 
and interdict or rckisal of the Church 
sacraments, were the weapons used against 
evildoers who broke the peace. National 
calamities helped these efforts at pacifi- 
cation. Between the years 1031 and 
1034 France was devastated by a famine, 
and the desperate inhabitants sought 
consolation Irom those who dispensed the 
Church’s favours. The Church seized 
this opportunity to add to their penances 
an oatli to refrain from robbery or violence, 
and to lound brotherhoods of peace, 
which soon Ix'came armed federations 
against all discordant elements, especially 
against the enemies of the churches and 
monasteries. Such federations were pre- 
ceded by ]’)riests bearing holy banners 
who blessed their enterprises. 

After these preparations, it was jiossible 
in T040 for the clergy in Aquitaine to 
proclaim a general Peace of God [Trett^a 
Dei : Treve de Dieu), which was to last 
every week from Wednesday evening to 
Monday, and in 104T was extended in 
Burgundy to include the season of 
Advent and the greater festivals. The 
monastery of Cluny and the bishojirics of 
Arles and Avignon were the centres of that 
beneficent work which protected the poor 
and the unfree from destruction, secured 
trade and commerce, agriculture and pros- 
perity, and saved the French nobility 
. . from degenerating into un- 

of checked brigandage. With the 

CrusLdet beginning of the Crusades 

” the priests assumed control of 

these humanitarian movements. At the 
Council of Clermont in November, 1085, 
Pope Urban If. proclaimed a general peace 
for the purpose of leading a united force 
of Christians to battle against the infidels. 
At a later date, the Peace of God was 
recognised by the canon law, and was 
transferred to secular legislation 
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FRANCE UNDER THE EARLY CAPETS 


THE REIGN OF THE GREAT ST. LOUIS AND 


FRENCH KNIGHTHOOD IN THE CRUSADES 


^HE first three successors of Hugh 
Capet, Robert II. (096-1031), Henry I. 
(1031-1060), and Phili]) 1. (io()0-iio8), are 
distinguished only for their lack of 
iin})ortance, while their governments are 
marked by no great cvimts. All three 
were involved in constant struggles with 
the Norman dukes, until these latter 


found room in England to develop their 
ambitions and their jnide. Philip I., who 
was distinguished only for his bodily 
size, cam(‘ into conflict with the papacy 
through his di\’orce of his legal wife. 

The first king of the house of ('a]u^t of 
importance in the geiunal history of 
the world was Louis VL (1108-1137): 
he was a ca])al)le ruler and a prudent })oli- 
ti('ian, guided, moreover, with great skill 
by his chaiu'ellor, the Abbot Suger ol St. 
lienis. Th(‘ ])olicy ol Louis was directed 
to extending the ])ower of his dynasty as 
far as possibk* at the (‘xpens(‘ ol liis 


The First 
Great 

Capet King 


wassals. He availed himself of 
their re\’olts to conliscate as 
many as possi])le of tlu‘ir 
estates. This fate overtook in 


])articular certain marauding knights on 
his own demesiK's ol the Isle de France, 


who had been ])lundering Church j^roperty. 
Louis in cons(‘(|uence receixed the title of 
“ eldest son of the Church.” He came 


into close contact with Pope Calixtus 11 ., 
whom he su})ported against the Emperor 
Henrv' V. and was afterwards immor- 


talised in the legendary chronicles of the 
clergy as a miracle worker who relieved 
sufferers from leprosy, etc., by laying his 
hand u])oii them. Like every other king 
who desired to secure his own position 
and that of his country, he occasionally 
quarrelled with his own clergy and with 
those of Rome, but these differences in- 
variably ended in reconciliation. In his 
dealings with foreign countries — -for 
instance, in tlie (piarrels concerning the 
succession in Flanders and England, 
where two of his vassals were fighting for 


the crown — he supported the rights and 
position of France. 

His most important achievement, how- 
ever, was his attempt to secure the 
succession in Aquitaine, which was prac- 
tically independent, by the marriage of 


Inglorious 
Crusnde 
of Louis VII. 


his son Louis VI 1 . with Princess 
Eleanor. Such success as this 
son altained, when the time 
came for him to rule, was 


due entirely to the teaching of Abbot 
Suger. This man, who had been named 
by historians the mediaeval Richelieu, 


])ersuaded his master to grant rights and 
]jrivileges to the rising towns, raised the 
})restige of the royal courts, improved and 
reorganised the treasury, and gave an 
impulse to art and science. 

During the inglorious, crusade of Louis 
VH. in 1147 his kingdom was torn by 
faction, and would have collapsed had 
it not been for the energy of Suger : Louis 
also committed the incredil)le political folly 
of divorcing his wife, who was certainly 
unfaithful, but none the less a valuable 


))ossession, and dri\'ing her with her 
property of A(]uitaine into the arms of the 
heir to the English crown, Henry of Anjou, 
in 1152. The future ruler of England 
ahead v held the French territories of 


Anjou, Toiiraine, Normandy, and Maine, 
and this marriage brought him Guienne, 
Poitou, Auvergne, the Limousin, Pcrigord, 
Angoumois, and Gascony, so that he was in 
])ossession of the whole of Western France. 
These lands he held indeed as the nominal 


vassal of the king of France, but the 
relationship was unmeaning in 
* A greater power. 

King round yjj revenged himself for 

Revenge cunning with which he had 

been overreached by joining the revolted 
sons of Henry 11 . and fostering their 
rebellion for twamty years. Victory, how- 
ever, eventually remained with his enemy. 
The credit of liberating France from its 
English fetters belongs to his far moi*e 
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important son and successor, Philip II. 
Augustus, a ruler who combined military 
with diplomatic capacity. His main ob- 
ject was to increase his financial power 
and to secure the unity of the kingdom. 
As these objects could not be obtained 
by peaceful negotiations, he was obliged to 
spend twenty-six of the forty-three years 
reign in war (1180-1223). 
I -k emancipated himself from 

I era or influence of his mother, 

o ranee Qf Champagne, and of 

her brothers, and he speedily put aside 
his political adviser, Count Philip of 
Flanders. His enemies largely played into 
his hands by their dissensions. Like his 
father, he allied himself with the sons of 
Henry II. of England, and secured the 
homage of the second in age, Geoffrey, 
Count of Brittany. 

The haughty Richard Lionheart also 
did homage to him as a vassal ]>efore 
his accession to tlie throne, as Philip 
Augustus had threatened to wrest from 
him his hereditary domains with the 
help of the nobility of Poitou. On the 
death of Henry 11 ., in 1189, Philip 
found Richard a dangerous adversary by 
reason of his adventurous spirit and his 
military cajxacity : he therefore altem]>ted, 
in 1190, alter the lall of |(‘rusa]em, to 
reduce him to imj)ot(‘nre by joining with 
him in th(? Third Crusade ; he went on 
this expedition rather to ke(3) an eye upon 
his enemy, than to support him. 

However, after the capture of Acre, 
Phili}! des(‘rt(rd his Ihiglisli ally and re- 
appeared in Paris at the end of December, 
1191. Notwithstanding his oath to ab- 
stain from hostilities against Richard, 
he invaded his French jM)ssessions. The 
misfortune of his cajffivity in Germany 
prevented Richard from offering rc^sistance. 
After his liberation and a furtlier series of 
struggles Pope Innocent III. secured a five 
years’ peace between the two kings on 
January 13th, 1199 ; Richard died on April 
Enfland formerly been in 

and France Richard’s brother 

at Peace successor, John Lackland, 

against the cajffured king. 
John was now, in 1202, summoned by his 
feudal lord, Philip, to justify himself 
upon a charge of complicity in the murder 
of Arthur of Brittany, his nephew — post- 
humous son of his elder l)rother Geoffrey. 
John declined to recognise this unusual 
judicial procedure and did not appear. 
He was then declared to have lost his 
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fief in France, and all the English posses- 
sions were reconquered as far as Guienne 
(1204-1206). To these extended domains 
of the French crown were added, either by 
conquest or by inheritance, Vermandois, 
Valois, Artois, and the district about 
Amiens. Preparations for the incorpora- 
tion of Brittany were made and completed 
by the end of the fifteenth century 
through the marriage of a step-sister of 
the murdered Arthur with a cousin of 
Philip. 

John was fully occupied between 
1208 and 1212 with Pope Innocent III. 
and his own refractory vassals, and was 
obliged to abandon the last of his French 
possessions. When he had been freed from 
the Pope’s interdict, by accepting England 
as a pajxil fief on May 15th, 1213, he 
brought together against Philip a large 
conlederacy which had been already 
formed in 1212; it included Otto II. of 
Brunswick, who had been sole Gtn'inan 
emperor since flu* death of Phili]) of 
Swabia in 1208, Count Ferrand of Flanders, 
and various nobles of North France. 
However, on July 27th, 1214. Philip won 
tlie most brilliant victory ol the century 
over Otto 11 . and the Count 
of Flanders at Bouvinos, a vil- 
lage between Lille and Tournai, 
wliile his son, I.ouis VIIL, drove 
the English ruler and his French allies 
out of Poitou and Ihittany. Louis c\’en 
crossed to England in May, 1216, at the 


The Great 
Battle at 
Bouvines 


invitation of the barons who were in 
revolt owing to John’s re])udiation of 
Magna Chart a, and declined to be intimi- 
dated by the ])a])a] interdict. King John 
died on October i()th. Louis then returned 
in the following year without securing 
any definite success, cis he was unable to 
keej) command of the sea. As in the time of 
Charles the Great, the want of an adequate 
fleet was severely felt. 

Meanwhile a further extension of the 
French dynastic power had been planned, 
though it already reached from the 
mouth of the Loire to the borders of 
Flanders. In Southern France a move- 
ment had been in progress from about 
1173, which threatened to undermine the 
foundations of the Catholic Church. A 
merchant of Lyons, , Pierre de Vaux, 
or Petrus Waldus, had founded a sect 
the members of which travelled after 
the manner of Christ and His apostles, 
])reaching and living upon the charity 
of pious adherents, anci proclaiming to 




LOUIS VII. DISTRIBUTING GOLD AND SILVER TO THE CHURCH AND THE POOR 


This king of France saw his kingdom torn by faction during the inglorious Crusade in which he engaged in the year 
1147, and it was due mainly to the energy and resource of his chancellor, the Abbot Suger, who has been called the 
medlaBval Richelieu, that he maintained his position. He had certainly some reason to think well of the Church. 
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I ruii' tlif l>y iii tin iiiii <it \'i'r'>ultts 


the people the downfall of the de^j^enerate monks. It was ex('ommiini('att‘d in Il8^, 
visible ('hurch, and the triumph of the and missions wc-rt* sent out to oj)pos(' its 
invisible Chureii — that is. of their own seductive teachin^c 

community. Tliey rejected the sacraments, The Mamchaan seed of tlu' Albi|:^ens(‘s. 
with the exception of juvenile confession, which about the ^arne time spr(‘ad over 
while forgiveness of sins th(‘y considered the whole of South(*rn Franc(\ ])oss(‘ssed 
as s(;cured only by the grace a jiowerful jirotec tor in ('ount Kaimond 
S read o‘f a of ( lod and not by ecclesiastical of Toulouse*: lu* was a knight fond ot 
New^Scct ^ ^J-hi^oliition. The .sect was outward show, ruling ovt'r fifty towns and 
distinguished liy enthusiasm, one hundred x'assaK. Fcder of C'asti*lnau, 
by actual poverty, bv ])opular origin one of the legat(*s of lnnoc(‘nt III., W'as 
and intellectual ])ower, and succeeded in murdered in January, 1208. by a feudal 
securing a large number of adherents vassal of the count ; in consecjuenct* the 
l)y preaching, reading of the Scri[)tures, passionate and energetic Pojn* thr(*atened 
devotional exercises and confession, and I^aimond and his tinritory with an inter- 
even the celeliration of the Communion ; diet. A crusade was j)r(;a('hed against the 
it was soon disseminated throughout Albig(nts( s, in which Count Kaimond was 
Ita^y, Spain, and (lermany. It based its forced to take part to a\'ert the threaten(‘d 
teaching upon the New Testament and punishment of the (liurch. Ambition, greed, 
upon certain s(;ctions from the i)atristic ir • l. • hereditary hatred 

writings in a translation comjmsed by l^"***^'**^ ^ of the half-Teutonic North 
Waldus, the text of wTich contained Frenchman, w'liich had 

interpolations directed aj:,uiinsl the Church ; ranee 

the Pnarisces, for instance, being described gether a larger numb(‘,r of knights for the 
with rdlusions which could refer only to exj)edition against the Romance inhabitants 
the Catholic clergy. As the sect laid of Southern France, under tlu? banner of 
espcc’al claim to priestly ])owers, the Simon, Count of Montfort, whose family 
papacy was deceived by the lio})e that it belonged to Hainault. l^hilij) Augustus 
might become an ecclesiastical order of himself sent trooj)s. but his susj)icions of 
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Romo prevented him from taking any 
official part in the war of extermination. 
Mont fort had more than 50,000 at his 
disposal, and the strongholds of the 
heretical nobles fell into his hands one after 
cinother. Toulouse itself was threatened 
with devastation, as the count hesitated 
to surrender the lixnetics of his capital. 

A wave ol fierce, determined indig- 
i>ation ])asse(l over the Church ; Inno- 
cent would ha\'e been glad to save the 
count, but dared not (‘xert his influence 
against tlie resolute Mont fort and his 
vigorous followers. Raiinond lost iiis 
territory in 1215. It was taken over by 
Montfort as a j)a])al het, and the next 
Count Rairnorid vsaslefl in ])os.session only 
of a narrow stretch of country. After 
Montfort’s death, in 1218, his son Ainaury 
resigned his claims to LoiiisXdll. in 122b, as 
lie found his ])osition difficult to maintain. 
Raimond succeedcnl in saving onlv the 
j,. ^ sinallei jiortion <$t his father’s 

Te^itorrof notwithstanding 

Ihe Cpels vigor, nts rosislanc; Thr 

('ounty was unitt'd with th(‘ 
Fnau'h crown in 1271, att*‘r tlu* death of 
Alphons<‘ of Poitui's. a brother of Louis 
L\., wlio had man kmI Joanna, tlu' daughter 
ol Raimond. Thus the ( lown territorv of 
tlu‘ ('apets exttaided trom tie* River Seme 
to the shon s ot tlie Me(]iterranean Sea. 


The careful calculations of Philip 
Augustus had proved correct ; in the expec- 
tation that this valuable territory must 
eventually fall to himself or his dynasty, 
he left responsibility for the heretic war 
to the Church, and secured the spoils 
IT t *». r himself. The remainder of 
for the Rnghsh possessions 111 

EnglUh King Bordeaux .-ind 

(lascony were conquered by 
Louis VIIL (1225-1226). Louis IX., who 
was anxious to secure a permanent ])eace, 
and was tired of the hazardous game of war, 
gave back ttu*. districts of Limoges, Saint- 
onge, Agen, and Quercy as liefs to the 
Ihiglish king, Henry ITL, theugh he re- 
tained the majority of the former English 
]K)Ssessions, Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, 
Poitou, Maine, and Touraiiie. Eventu- 
ally Philij) the Pair, in a war with England, 
in which he was suj)p()rted bv the Scotch, 
r(‘Covered almf)st the whole of the ceded 
territorv in I2()7. A lederation of England 
with the Fkaiiings and the Empire was 
toniKMl by King lulward I. of England, on 
the modt'l of the arrangements of 1214 
and of the .sch(*nu‘ which had been ar- 
rang(‘(l in 1278 with Rudolf of Hapslmrg ; 
this. how(‘ver. colla])S(‘d owing to the care- 
lessness of the (ieiinan king. Adolf of 
Nassau, in I2()7. I’hilip the Fair, however, 
suffered a fearful defeat in his struggle 
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against the democratic citizens of Bruges 
and Y])res in the “ battle of Spurs/' 
at Courtrai. He owed it rather to his 
diplomacy than to his victory of August 
i8th, 1304, at Mons-en-Pevelc that he 
was able to secure the Peace of Athis-sur- 
Orget in June, 1305, with Count Robert 
of Bethune, the successor of Guy ol Dam- 
„ , pierre ; under this arrangement 

ow t c retained Lille, Douai, and 

ape s were guarantees. The 

royal demesnes in France proper 
had ])revioiisly been extended, during 
the reign of Philip TIL, by the addition 
of the counties of Valois and Auvergne, in 
return for which the Veiiaissin was ceded 
to the pa)\acy in 1271. The attemiT 
ol ibis warlike ruler to recov’er Sicily for 
his family by a war with Aragon in 1285 
remained fruitless ; his uncle, Charles 
of Anjou, had been ex]X‘lled from the 
island by tlu‘ “ Sicilian Vespers in 1282. 

Unfortunately, the Capets weakened their 
great and consolidated crown demesnes 
by cutting off appanages for the younger 
princes, ol whom then* were eight during 
th(‘ second half ol the thirteenth eentury. 
They allowed tlu‘ occu})ants of these 
appanages to carry on an indejumdent 
foreign ])ohey, and consequently to in- 
volve the crown in wars with other stat(‘s. 
The Ca])ets avoided the mistake which 
the last Carolingiaiis had mack' in con- 
tinually seeking (|uarr('ls te) their own 
di.sadvantage with the more |)Owerlul Ger- 
man Lm])ire ; they were indeed sufficiently 
occuih(‘d at home with relractorv vassals 
and other neighbouring ])owers, and aimed 
rather at alliance than at hostility with 
the wearers of the im))erial crown. In 
diplomatic' relations we find the French 
kings figuring as the sul)ordinate or 
secondary ])arty until the downfall of 
the imj)erial j)owc‘r, alter the time ol 
the Hohenstauffen, jirovided them with 
an op})ortunity for wresting fragments 
from the neighbouring empire. Robert 1 . 
Peace Henry L, the two im- 

Proposal, that successors of Hugll 

Failed Capet, maintained friendly 

relations with (Germany. 
Robert, in conjunction with the Emjieror 
Henry IL and Po])c Benedict VII L, pro- 
posed a union for universal peace, the 
prototype of our modern Trijde Alliance. 
The two secular rulers met at Ivois, on the 
Chiers, in August, 1023. The German 
supremacy over Lorraine was recognised 
afresh on the side of the French, but the 
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peace propo.sals came to nothing, as the 
Emperor and the Pope died in the following 
year. The acquisition of Burgundy, after 
the death of the childless King Rudolf III., 
in 1032, was facilitated for the German 
Emperor Conrad 11 . (1033-1034) by the 
French Henry 1 . ; both rulers had a 
common enemy in Odo ot Champagne, 
who attempted to extort from Henry 
the recognition of his own hereditary right, 
and to secure his claims u[)on Burgundy 
against Conrad by force ot arms. These 
good relations remained uninijiaired even 
with the em})eror Henry III., whose con- 
sort, Agnes, b(*longed to the house of 
AquitaiiK' : for the Duke of Aquitaine, 
William, was also one of Odo’s enemies. 
Dissension thn^atened to break out when 
<iodfrey IL, or the Bearded, sought the 
])rotection of the French king alter his 
rights in Lower Lorraine had been infringed 
by Henry III. ; but the dilhculty was 
av'erted bv the imprisoniiKMit ot the 
Lorraine claimant in tlu‘ (iic'bichenstchn 
at Halk\ on the Saak‘, in 1045. 

The French kings were ck^viM* enough 
to avoid interlercMU'e in the long quarrel 
of Henrv I\'. with tin* Popes. On the other 

vk D I-#* I supi)ort given by 

The Politichl I • T’T 4 {' 1 4- TT 

^ Louis \ 1 . to Pope Calixtus IL 

Tact of the .it a ' 1 1 ,1 

r t kr- against Henry \ . nearlv led to 
French Kings ^ , , • .1 x 

a nipt u It' between the two 

kingdoms. Howe\’('r. tlie hdelity to their 
king ol the Fiamch vassals, especially of 
Thibaut of I'Jlois, the growing strength of 
nationality, and the increasing opposition 
to (jermaiiw so intimidated the des})otic 
emj)eror that he relrained from hostilities 
in 1124. In general the efforts of the 
French kings to a\’oid interference in the 
continual striiggk‘s for sii})remacy l)etween 
the ( inperors and the Popes slum great 
j)olitical tact, as they thus avoided 
strengthening either one or the other power. 

vSuch was the ])olicy followed by Phiii[) 
Augustus when excommunicated l)y Pope 
Innocent HI. in January, 1200, for 
the reason that he declined to sacrifice 
his mistress Agnes of Meran, to his 
second wile, Ingeborg of Denmark, who 
had been legally divorced ; he refrained 
from interference, though this ambitious 
Pope was then at war first with Philip of 
Swabia and then with Otto IV. The war 
was brought about solely by the family 
relationship of the Guelf Otto with the 
royal house of England ; it ended with 
the victory of the French at Bou vines. 
St. Louis also supported the })assionate 



nrai 



KING LOUIS IX. OF FRANCE A PRISONER IN THE HANDS OF THE SARACENS 




— r t . V It rv 7. vMc MIUUC13, uuv tuc v^iubaucrs were over' 

hrench king fell into the hands of the Saracens, who obtained a large sum for his ransom. 
From the i)alntinii: by Cubancl in tl»c P.uillu'uii 
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opposition of Pope Innocent IV. to the 
Hohenstauffen Frederic II. only so far as 
to offer his mediation, and to secure some 
assistance for his policy from the ( oimcil 
of Lyons, which excommunicated Frederic 
in 1245. 

Philip the Fair was the first ruler who 
attempted to secure the advantage of 
France at the expense oi the 
(Germans. Like King Albert L, 
who then lefnsed recognition 


Matrimonial 
Schemes 


to Rome, Philip was an 
opponent of Pope Honiiace VII 1 . ; and 
though during the litetime (>1 Adoll ol 
Nassau he had joined the Haj^sburg side, 
he met the German king in December, 
I2qq, in the Val de TOiU', near Toni, to 
conclude a marriage between his sister 
Blanche and Albert’s son Rudolf, who was 
to inherit Austria. The (ierman king was 
anxious to sec ure the im])erial succession to 
his firstl^orn son, and Phili[) the h\iir was 
therefore brought into close and })rotitablt* 
relarions with (aM inany. 

Philip also maintained a show of good 
relations with the successor of Albert. 
Henry ^dL. altei' tlie ho})es ol his brothta 
Charles ’of \^ilois had eonit' to nothing. 
The Luxembourg ruler, who was hall a 
Frenchman, was anxious to find soim* sup- 
j)ort against tlu* Hapsburgs. that he might 
accomplish his coronation jourm'V to Rome 
undisturbed; he therefore oflered in ijio. 
to receive from Prince Philip \\ homage 
tor tlu‘ jialatine count ol Burgund\', 
which had been already taken by l^'raiice, 
though he did not renounce his claim to 
the town of Lyons, which belonged cajually 
to the em})ire and had been occupied 
by French troops. None the less Idiilij) 
secretly attem])ted to disturb Henry’s 
])lans in Italy through his relation Robert 
of Na])les and the (juel adherents of Pojie 
Clement V., who was entiii'ly dependent 
upon him, and ])ractically a juisoner in 
Avignon. In the case ol the Crusad(‘s the 
Capets ado]:»t(Ml a waiting attitude, as 
they had done in their relations 


Leaders 
in the First 


with the German Irmpire, 
Crusade ^dthougli three French rulers 
participated in these world- 
stirring (wents. The Crusades were 
instigated }>rimarily by Fiaaich or semi- 
French chivalr\, but certainly not by 
hreiK'h kings. Such names as (iodln^y 
of Bouillon and his brother Baldwin, 
the Norman Boemund 11. of Tarentum, 
Hugo of Vermandf)is, St(‘}>hen ol j^lois 
the elder, Robert ol Normandy, are 
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conspicuous among the leaders of the 
First Crusade. King Philij> 1 . at that 
time ndrained from jiarticiixition (1094- 
1096), as his unlaw'ful marriage of 1092 
had l)rought him a new^ sentence of 
excommunication. The credit of the 
enthusiasm wKich insjiired this and the 
two following Crusades belongs to the 
pa])acy. It was by the jiersonal inter- 
vention of Po])e Urban lL,at the Council 
of ('laremont in the late autumn of 1095, 
that the C rusade w^as organised. 

The French monarchy took but a 
.secondary part in tht' Second C rusade, of 
1147, as in the first. Eugenius III., 
through the mouth of the ecclc‘siastic 
Bernard of Clairvaux, induced two of 
the most ])owerful jirinces of Eurojie, 
the Kmpt'ror Conrad 111 . and King 
Louis VII., to und(‘rtak(' a joint exjiedi- 
tion to th(‘ Holy Land. Cdinrad was 
reluctant and lusitated : but Louis w'as 
anxious to relieve his burdiMied coiisciiMice. 
In a (juarrel with one ol his i)ishops, 
impo.sed iij)on liim by tlu* Pope and 
his prote( tor Thibaut ol C hampagne, Louis 
had burned 1,000 men in the church 
at Vitry, that is to saw in saiu'tuary. 

Affairs in tlu* Hol\’ Land wc*rt‘ 
Cr«sade» critical. i‘:d(‘ssa had 

fallen in 1144, and ]erusal(Mn 
was thr(‘ateiu*d. Moreover, th(‘ 
enthusiasm for tins high cause w’as be- 
ginning to lade, 'riu* des('riptions gi\a*n 
by returning C rusadi'i s ol tlieir dangers 
and privations could not but di.scourage 
others and shatter their dreams of tlie 
eiichantnu'iit ol tlu* Faist. W hen King Louis 
himself had taken the C ross lu* begged in 
vain the Abbot P>ernard to inflame the 
massi’s with his }>ow’erful oratory. 

In tL'* meanwhik*, howa‘Vt*i , various noble 
and Ignoble motives brought many thou- 
sands togetlu'i* from Franca* alone. As in 
the First ( rusade, the difhcultv of feeding 
and discij hning so large a number was the 
main cauie c»l the (‘iiormoiis lossc‘s. In 
Nicica, Louis, with his ill-disciplined army, 
met the haughty and much W(*akened 
Cierman Kmpeioi, C'onrad III., w'ho was 
legardc'd with susj)ici()n by Byzantium. 
Camrad, however, fell ill, and soon returned 
as an uninvited guest to C'onstantinopk*, 
with the* greater ])art of his remaining 
trooj)s ; the others w'c*rc* desc'rtcd by the 
hrcmch and put to the sword by the Seljuks. 
Instcaid of conqu(‘ring Edessa, Louis 
hastencxl to Jerusalem to do penance. 
There he met Conrad in April, 1148, who 
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had been ordered to return to Byzantium, 
and the two kings resolved to march upon 
Damascus. Strengthened by North German 
and English pilgrims, their army numbered 
some 50,000 men. However, when the 
siege of the great town proved fruitless, 
Conrad returned home in September, 1148, 
and Louis in the spring of 1140. 

The Third Crusade, ()f 1189-1192, which 
brought the rulers of England, Gremiany, 
and France into the Holy Land, and 
ended the life oi the Emj)eror Frederic L, 
was the work of Poj)e (dement III. He 
had reconciled the quarrel IxTween Richard 
Lionlieart and Phili}) TL Augustus, and 
inducted tile Hoheiistauften, who were 
again on good terms with the pajiacy, to 


export and import trade to the rising 
commercial powers of his country. This 
dream, which reminds us of the projects 
of Bonaparte in 1798, soon vanished. 

Notwithstanding the resistance of the 
Mamelukes and their “ Greek fire,” Louis 
captured Damietta in 1249, but was cut off 
from Ins army and taken ]')risoner in the 
Nile delta on the retreat from el-Mansura. 
He and some of his nobles were able t<j 
buy their freedom for the enormous sum 
of one million besants (/^40o,ooo) ; the 
common ])eo[)le were foiced to choose 
between apostasy and death. Louis 
s|)ent four years in Syria, calculating upon 
divisions among the Mohammedans and 
reinforcements from Europe. At length 
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mak(' the ( rusade. The diplomacy of the 
I'rench king on this occasion has been 
already i'xamim'd. 

Zeal for ('hristiaiiity may have been the 
moti\'e actuating St. Louis IX. when he 
imd(‘rtook tlie Sixth Crusade, ii^ 1248, at 
tlu‘ lu'ad of numerous nobles rnd their 
retainers. He spent the winter of 1248- 
1249 in Cy])rus in iiiK'ertainty concerning 
the object of hise\])edition, and was induced 
by an embassy of Christian Mongols to 
make his adx’enturous attem])t up( n Egypt. 
He immediately considered the })ossii)iIity 
of toundinga ITench em])ire upon the ruins 
of the local Ayubite government, of con- 
qiKTing Syria from this base, and so of 
securing for the dangerous feudal nobility 
of France a new sphere for ambition and 
enterprise, and opening a new area for 


he returned home with a few faithful fol- 
lowers. The llower of the nobility had 
]>erished in this wearisome adventure. Pre- 
viously the enthusiasm for the Crusade had 
fallen so low that Louis liad caused crosses 
to be sewn ii}»on the coats of his vassals to 
])ledge their participation in the Crusade 
l>y this deceit ; desire to see the wonders 
of the East now disappeared entirely. 

Once more, in 1270, Louis undertook the 
Crusade known as the Seventh. Its object, 
the conversion of the Emir of Tunis, may 
have attracted him no k\-s than the 
thought of extending the South Italian 
kingdom of his brother, Charles of Anjou, 
to African soil. After spending some 
weeks in Africa, with little or no hghting, 
Louis, like many of his near relatives, fell 
a victim to the climate on August 25th. 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD CAPETS 

AND THE CAPTURE OF THE PAPACY 


pHARLES THE GREAT had organised 
^ the ecclesiastical affairs of his wide 
realm in an autocratic spirit, and had 
made laws as he pleased ; he had also been 
supreme over the })a})acv and the Church. 
After his death the weakness of the later 
TK* F A f-"arolingians had benefited the 
e orge episcopal j^ower in France, and 

.. ^ had also enabled the papacy to 

the Papacy }>osition. Hy 

means of the forged decretals the j)apacy 
had attemjded to reduce the inde})endent 
bisho})S to leudal subservience. The 
bisho])s, however, retained their independ- 
ence, and. with the abbots, continued to 
be elected by the tree choice ol the clergy. 

From the outset the Ca])ets had at- 
tenpited, with the helj) of the bislioj)s, to 
sever their ecclesiastical connection with 
Rome, and for this purpose they had found 
]K)werful allies in Arnulf of Orleans and the 
synod of The kings, howex'er, had to 

defend the justice of their actions against 
both the ecclesiastical and the secular 
nobility, hence; any jiermanent (:o-o])era- 
tion on the jiart of the e})isco]iate and the 
temjxiral ])ower wasout of the question. At 
the same time the Cluniac reform, which 
speedily dominated the French clergy, 
paved the way for the pa])al claims to 
supremacy, V)Oth in ecclesiastical and 
secular affairs. Of the two swords which 
then symbolised the sjiiritual and temjioral 
j)owers, the one might be given to the king 
l)y the head of the ('hurch only as a fief, 
and und(‘r the condition of comjilete obedi- 
ence. Until the second half ol the eleventh 
century the episcopate remained no less 
Priftceswho '“'ItTeiident than the crown 
Robbed matters of domestic policy, 

the Church though these were of an 

ecclesiastical nature. As in the 
tinies of Charles Martel, the ])rinces a])j)ro- 
priated the ])r()j)erty of the Church, while 
domestic disturbances and the struggles 
with t^ie Northmen constantly forced the 
abbeys and monasteries to place them- 
selves under the jirotection of the king. 
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It was Gregory VTl. wlio first enabled 
the papal power to rise in FTance, as in 
Germany, at the exjiense of the secular 
power. This Pope governed the French 
Church through his legat(‘s. and secured 
the right of a])])ointing bishops and abbots. 
He ot)posed the usurpation of ('hurcli ])ro- 
]KTty bv the j)rinces. The French mon- 
archy was unable to make head against 
the refractory noblts, and the monarchs 
wer(‘ in general too wt'ak to oppose their 
energetic adversary with any success. 
Alter (iregory’s death the ])a])acy attained 
further power, notwithstanding the ])re- 
('arions (diara(d(‘r of its success, fiwing to 
tlie great Crusading mowaiuait, wliicJi 
deri\'('d its origin and its stimulus from 
Rome. King Idiilip I. of I’bance was at 
that time obliged to yield to Rome on the 
question ol his marriage^ in order to avert 
the ])a])al interdict. His suct'essor was 
tlirown upon the sifle of the Pop(‘ through 
_ , his marriage connections and 

c ope s Fueling in 

riump a Koine manifested by 

his clergy iii the in\a‘stiture 
quarrel, in which the Po])e oj)posed the 
appointment of eltTgy by secular rulers. 
At the Council of Troyes, lield in the pre- 
sence of Po])e Paschal IF, a resolution was 
passed that e\'ery layman who conlerred 
investiture uj)on a j)ru‘st should be subject 
to dej)rivation no i(*ss than the recij)ient. 
Tlie journey ol the ]^)})e to Troyes was 
almost a trinrnjihal procession, and in the 
monastery of C'luny he was received like 
an ambassador from heaven. 

Meanwhile the royal ])Ower increased, 
and as thedisa])])ointments of the Crusades 
diminished the pr(‘stige of the Pope and 
the Church, the rulers even of France 


were al)le to conternidate the |)ossibility 
of recovering their old independence in 
ecclesiastical affairs. In this struggle 
Philip Augustus jiroved an energetic 
pioneer. He had submitted to Pojie 
Innocent III. on the question of his 
marriage, as his lealm was laid under an 
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interdict ; he had enjoyed the alliance of 
the papacy for a time in the course of his 
policy against England. At the same time 
he was careful to see that bishops and 
abbots performed their feudal obligations, 
that the rights of ])atronage held by the 
laity over ecclesiastical foundations re- 
mained unimpaired, and that the courts- 
Christian never encroached upon secular 
jurisdiction. On his reconquest of the 
English possessions he secured a legal 
definition of the rights of the feudal lords 
as against the Church, and insisted upon 
their observance by the clergy. Upon 
pro})erty which ])assed to the Church by 
purchase or })resentatiori he levied a 
mortmain tax, to comjK'nsate for the loss 
of reliefs and wardships which ensued 
w'hen ])roperty j)assed into the hands 
of a deathless tenant ; he also exacted a 
tax — in lieu of the jus spoiiorum —{unn 
benefices that f(‘ll vacant, and maintained 
all the other rights of the temporal power, 
or sold them at a high price. 

The ecclesiastical ])oiicy ol Louis IX. w'as 
penetrated entirely by his own ideas. 
Under his j^rotection was formed an 
alliance of French nobles hostile to the 
( liurch, led by the Duke oi 
l^urgundy and the Counts of 
Brittany and Angoultune. 
These feudatories revolted 
against the aggressions of the ecclesiastical 
courts in secular affairs, and also against the 
extortions to which France, under \’arious 
pretexts, was .subj(‘cte(l l)y the ])a})acy 
in I24(). Their argument was that the 
French nobility had i)een imi)overished by 
the greed of the clergy, and that the Churcli 
should thereiore return to its original 
condition of j’xwerty and ]nirity. Excom- 
munication and interdict were to be 
rcsj)ected only w ith the consent of the chief 
of the alliance. Here wv may trace the at ( er- 
effects of the teacliing of the W’aldenscs. 

These menacing resolves against Rome 
were passed at a moment when Pope 
Innocent W. was staying on the 
frontier in Lyons, which w'as then j)art 
of the empire, and at a time, moreover, 
when this Pope had secured the zealous 
support of the French clergy against the 
Emperor Frederic II. in the council of 
1245. Louis himself did his best to pre- 
vent the extortions to which Innocent 
subjected the French clergy in his efforts 
to provide resources for the stmggle against 
the Hohenstauffen. From the very outset 
of his reign he ^as a zealous champion of 


French Nobles 

versus 

the Church 


the independence of the French Church. 
In an ordinance of 1229 he had established 
the liberties et immunities of the Church, 
and had thus raised a barrier against the 
ecclesiastical and financial encroachments 
of Rome ; ten years later he subjected the 
clergy to the jurisidiction of the state 
courts in civil cases, and limited the powder 
— . p , of excommunication, which was 
Power*^*^* * Pope’s chief 

Curtailed 'veapons ; at the same time he 
regulated the })rocess of election 
to prelacies and their transference within 
the French Church, and prohibited arbi- 
trary exactions on the part of Rome. 
The so-called “ Sanction Pragmatique ” of 
1268, which w^as long regarded as the 
foundation stone of the later natioiial 
(iallic Church, is a forgery of the fifteenth 
century, and does not concern us. 

Though long deferred by both parties, 
the struggle between the Curia and the 
French monarchy became inevitable upon 
the accession of Philij:) the Fair, an auto- 
cratic and at the same time di})lomatic 
ruler: at that moment Pope Boniface 
\TIL (1294-130;,) revived the claims 
W’hich (iregory Vll. and Innocent III. had 
asserted. Boniface had entered Rome 
with great splendour on January 25th, 
1295, ^^"^d had then been crowmed, after 
obliging his })redecessor, Celestiiie V., to 
alxlicate. This interlo})er had retained 
his ]K)sition from July 5th to December 
ijth, 1294. kept in prison by 

Boniface till his de\ath, on May 19th, 129O. 
Boniface added a second circle to his tiara, 
as a sign that the Pope w’as the re])resenta- 
tive both of the ecclesiastical and of the 
secular p(^)wers. He ordered the Greek 
Church to appoint no ixatriarch without 
his consent. In the year 1300 he arranged 
the great jubilee celebration, w hich brought 
many thousands of j)ilgrims to Rome to 
lay their gifts at the feet of the apostle. 
Meanwhile, however, the political horizon 
had become clouded ; the crisis began with 

political difficulties, in which 

Def**thc the 

p* ^ * overlord of the princes, and was 

accentuated by ecclesiastical 
complications. The Pope attempted to 
conclude the war between Philip and 
England, which had lasted since 1293, by 
arranging an armistice and obliging both 
kings to do penance by a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land ; a similar penance had 
been appointed by Innocent III. The two 
enemies declined to agree to either project, 
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and Philip, though a firm su])portcr of the 
faith of his time, ])roudly declared to the 
papal legates the independence of his 
kingdom. 

Boniface forthwith issued the papal Hull 

Clericis laicos ” on Februaiy 25th, 1296, in 
which he threatened with excommunica- 
tion all princes who exacted taxes from the 
. IV clergy, and any of the clergy 
Louis IX. 1^1 Iii this way he pro- 

CaAonise y dej^rive the English, 

oni ace especially the French, 

kings of the means for carr\’ing on war. 
The prohibition was naturally disregarded 
by both rnonarchs, and hostilities were 
continued notwithstanding the armistice 
imposed by the Po])e, and extended until 
the year 1298. 

Diplomacy, however, was able to secure 
a reconciliation. In a quarrel between 
Naples and Aragon for the j)ossession of 
Sicily, Boniface supported Philip’s brother, 
Charles of Valois, and also canon is(*d 
Philip’s grandfather, Louis IX. A French 
embassy, which was sent to Orvieto, 
apparently composed all differences and 
abandoned the Colon na. The war between 
France and England was decided by Boni- 
face in favour ol Philij), who retained his 
])ossessions by a decision of June 27th, 
1298. “ issuefl not as a judge but as a 
friendly mediatoi ” ; the two kings had 
previously determined upon an armistice 
until January 5th, i goo— at Vive St. 
Bavon on October 9th, 1297 — and only 
gave the Pope an opjiortunity of finally 
holding out the olive branch. 

However, after the expiration of the 
armistice Phili]) insy)ired Charles oi \\'ilois 
to attack Flanders again at tlu; I beginning 
of 1300, while he extended his truce witli 
England to November goth, 1302. In 
general he let no opportunity slip of 
rousing the ang(‘r of th(^ Pope. H(* appro- 
priated cpisco]jal fiefs to the crown — the 
comte of Melgueil and the vicomte of 
Narbonne — he su])])orted the citizens ot 
Wh the Lyons against their archbishoj), 
PopLm clisrcKardirig the rights of the 

so Psiient several cases 

oppressed the French superior 
clergy and their po.ssessions. The Colonna, 
who had been de]"riv(d of their possessions 
and offices by Boniface, met with a most 
friendly reception from Philip ; he also made 
a close alliance with King Albert L, whom 
the Pope had refused to recognise, as he 
was the murderer of his predecessor. We 
should be inclined to wonder at the gentle 
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patience of the Pope under all this irrita- 
tion did we not know the extent to 
which his position was endangered in 
Rome itself. Boniface liad incurred the 
most bitter hostility of the adherents of the 
fugitive Colonna. and was by no means 
certain of the fidelity of the ruling Orsini, 
upon whom he was de})endent to an 
undesirable extent ; in the college of 
cardinals there was a l)arty which disputed 
the legality of his election, His opj^osition 
to the Aragonese su])remacy in Sicily 
led him steadily back to France. 

Philip also avoided an o])cn breach, 
although his two most famous jurists, the 
chancellor Peter Flotte and the juivy 
councillor William of Nogared, eagerly 
advised this st(‘p. A South Frenchman, 
vvhose lather had fallen a victim to the 
Inquisition. William had, though originally 
a ekaic, the strongt'st personal reasons 
for o])posing tin* su])ieme i('juesentati\’e 
of the ( hurcli. Ht: was a ca])abk‘ professor 
of jui isprudenc(‘ at the Lniversity of 
Montpellier, and could ])erform excellent 
servic'e to his king in tla* wai of })am}>Iik*ts 
which now began betweam Rome' and I’aris ; 
at this moment ■ in igoo — Ik* was sent 
^ to the Pope by Philii) with 

e eris ed instructions, ol which 

ope» o we learn only from the latter 

Pope Bonif&ce , g, , . 

and a])parently exaggerated 

r(*})orts ol Nogaret. It was his business to 
]>acify the Po})e uj)on tlie qiu'stion of the 
agrc'ement with .Mbert L, and this agrc‘e- 
ment was to promote the ]H‘ace ol the 
Church and the weltan* of the Holy Land ; 
Boniface was thus to l)e confirmed in his 
cherished ho})es ol a Crusade. 

In th(‘ following year the rk)j)(‘ sent to 
Paris the Bisho}» ol Paniit'is, P>(*rnard of 
Saisset. to discuss the question of this 
Crusade, the affairs of Flanders, and the 
interference of Phili]) with the French 
(diurch. Saisset ado])ted a haughty 
attitude, and alter his return to his 
bishopric he was ])rosecuted by the state 
council at Senlis, which sat und(‘r the 
j)residcncy of Peter Flotte, and thrown 
into prison. Boniface proceedt‘d to issue 
the Bulls “ Salvator mundi ” (Redeemer 
of the world) and “ Ausculta fill ” (Hear, 
C) son). In the first he declared that all 
the privileges conceded to the king were 
null and void, and in the second he claimed 
the supremacy over all states and princes, 
even in secular affairs. At the same time 
he demanded the release of his legate, 
whereas Philip) had insisted that this 
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bishop should be deprived of all his 
spiritual privileges. Boniface also sum- 
moned all the French bishops to a council 
at Rome on November ist, 1302, to discuss 
“ the reform of France and the improve- 
ment of its king." 

The Bull “ Ausculta fili " was turned to 
clever account by Philip’s jurists ; they 
issued it in shortened and sterner form with 
the initial words “deum time" (fear God), 
but concealed the true composition, and 
proceeded to burn their own falsification in 
solemn conclave. At the same time Philip 
summoned the three estates of the 
kingdom on Aj)ril 8th, 1302, forbade 
his clergy to take part in the council, 
de])rived the disobedient of their ])osses- 
sions, and sent a threatening embassy to 
the Po})c in November. ()ii November 
18th, 1302, Boniface issued another 

ap])eal, “ IJnam sanctam ” (one holy 
Church), in which he strongly emphasised 
his claims to sujuemacy over all secular 
rulers ; and in 1303 he sent his ultimatum 
to Phili}) in twelve articl(‘s. The French 
king returned an indefinite answer and 
pre})ared to employ torce after Nogaret, 
at a council of March 12th, had accused 


. M tlu^ Po])e of the worst 
. ,, crimes and heresies, and 

- n had advised the king to 

summon a general council 
which should judge the Pojk' guilty. 

Meanwhile Nogaret and throe of Phili])’s 
emissaries had ])roceeded to Italy with 
[lowers which were juirposely unlimited, 
had provided siijiplies of money in 
Florence, and had induced Sciarra Colonna, 


the Po[)e’s deadly enemy and his armed 
retainers to make an attack u]H)n Boniface, 
who was then staying in Anagni. This 
attempt took place on September 7th. 
1303 ; the accounts of it are very various, 
and it has been exaggerated for [larty 
])ur])oses. but l-Joniface defended the 
dignity of his high office. The Pope was 
a [irisoner for two days, and was saved 
by Nogaret from death, only that he 
might be brought to France. However, 
the inhabitants of Anagni liberated him 
on September 9th. Boniface returned to 
Rome on September i8th, but died on 
October 12th, 1303, in consequence of an 
old complaint and the excitement of the 
previous five weeks. 

His successor, Benedict XL, was Pope 
for barely nine months (1303-1304), and 
with difficulty maintained his ground 
against Philip. The king proposed that 


the dead Bopiface should be declared 
a heretic by the sentence of a council, and 
suggested as a meeting-place Lyons, which 
was close to his own kingdom. He had 
previously interfered with the prerogatives 
of the Church by sending a committee 
to examine the jirisons of the Inquisition 
in Southern France and liberating all 
p , prisoners without distinction ; 

apacy a Nogai'ct was a member of 
ence ^ximmittee, thcir duties were 

OB ranee doubt discharged with great 

thoroughness. The new Pope opjiosed the 
process against his predecessors and did 
not summon the council ; at the same 
time he removed the excommunication 
which had been laid on Philip and the 
royal family, and revoked the measures 
of Boniface against the king and the 
French clergy subject to him. However, 
the particijiants in the attack of Anagni, 
including Nogaret, were excommunicated. 

The papacy became entirely dependent 
u])on France when the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux. Bertrand del Got, was, on June 
5th, 1305, ap})ointed Pope by Philip’s 
influence in return for binding promises ; 
he establishe d himself first in Lyons and 
afterwards, from 1309, in Avignon, wdiich 
belonged to the Angevin dynasty of Naples. 

This second successor of Boniface VIIL, 
who w'as known as Clement V., was a 
clever dijilomatist and intriguer, but 
greatly wanting in jiersonal energy. In 
130S he secretly opposed the nomination of 
Philip’s brother as king of Germany, while 
in Italy he attempted to embroil Henry 
V 11.. the newly appointed ruler of Germany, 
with the Neajiolitan Angevin^ ; at Philip's 
orders, however, he wxis obliged to pro- 
hibit their advance ujion Rome. He also 
[ilayed a double [lart in the process against 
the order of Knights Templar, in the 
guilt of which Philip hoped to involve 
his confederate. This order had risen 
from a very modest origin ; in 1119 it 
had been founded by eight French knights 
_ j at Jerusalem, and had now 

Wealth of great powei and enor- 

wealth ; it also had 
* ** abandoned the rule of the 
order, which had been drawn up in 1128 
by Bernard of Clairvaux in conjunction with 
the first Grand Master, Hugh of Payens. 

The strict morality cf the order was 
broken dowm by the growth of pride and 
voluptuousness and a general disobedience 
towards the Grand Master, who could 
decide important matters only with the 
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consent of the majority of the “ general 
chapter” or assembly of the brothers of 
the order. It was necessary for the 
knights to give })roof of noble birth, and 
only priests acting as lay brothers could 
belong to the citizen class ; hence a 
system of caste was introduced within 
the order which destroyed its real signi- 
ficance. In tlie struggles with the Saracens 
it had often disjdayed a suspicions luke- 
warmness and had agreed to truces cf a 
doubtful advantage for the Christian 
cause. By the fall of Jerusalem in 1187 
and again in 1244 the order 
had been driven from its 
first centre, on the site of 
Solomon’s former temjde- 
wlitmce the name Templar 
— and after the loss of tlie 
Holy Land the island of 
Cyprus had become the 
centre of the order, thougdi 
it was widely sjiread in 
France and othc'r countries. 

In France it ].)ossessed wide 
lands and iiitluential con- 
nections, which had long 
aroused the envy and sus- 
picion of King Phili}). To 
these causes were addc'd 
])olitica] and jH'rsonal dis- 
agreements. 

Rightly or wrongly, the 
order had gained a reputa- 
tion for heresy and idolatry. 

The knights w(‘re su])j)os(‘d 
to b(‘ coquetting with 
Mohammedan a n d s e c - 
tarian religious opinions ; 
hence was s(‘cured the 
desired ]Tet(‘.\t tor attack- 
ing them under the cloak 
of solicitude for the Church. 

In these jiroceedings the 
king was l)oth inosecutor 
and judge. Naturally the 
admissions mack by deserters from the 
order, or the confessions extorted on the 
rack and afterwards lauracted, must 
not be taken as actual truth. Such 
wild tales as the sup}K)sed worship of 
the idol Ba})homet -generally supposed 
to be a human head made of precious 
metal, and to govern the material 
world as the servant of the heavenly 
(.lod— -tiie ckTilcment of the crucifix, 
the immoral kiss of peace, etc., would 
hardly find (ledence, even if they w'erc 
better attested. It is, however, highly 
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probable that the noble caste within 
the order was morally and spiritually 
degenerate for the most part. 

The proposed jirocess w'as begun as 
follows. During a conference with 
Clement V. at Lyons, in November, 1305, 
Philij) first pro])osed to proceed against 
the order, jmomised the Po]:)e to under- 
take a Crusade, and also threatened to 
resume the process against the dead 
Boniface ; the threat was intended to 
force, and the Crusade to indiuxg the Pope 
to take aciton against the order, which 
he hated. Clement actually 
invited the (hand Masters 
of the orders of St. John and 
the 'feniple to come to France 
for a discussion u])on the 
Crusade. It was not, liow- 
ev’er. until August 24th, 1307. 
tliat he issued permission for 
an eccle^iast ical inquiry into 
the su])posed mischu'ds of 
the order. Phili|)’s advisiu', 
Nogaret, who iiow' also j)lays 
the ])art of udvoaf/n^ diaholi, 
had meanwhile s(‘cured the 
evidenc(' ol torrner 'rt'mj)lars, 
vviio had t‘ith(‘r b(*(‘n (‘\])elled 
from the ordtT or had kdt it, 
and handed them over to 
tlui Inquisitor of Franc(\ 
W'illiam Imbert, who was 
also Phili] »’s co^fe‘^S()r, on 
the ground that th(*y wer(‘ 
prisoners for (‘xamination. 
Pxdiind this IiKjuisitor, who 
was an eiuuny of the Tern- 
])lars, stood the king ; a])- 

])arently at liis instigation all 
the members in France wert‘ 
im])risoned on Oc tobiT 13th, 
1307, and tlnur })roj)erty was 
confiscated. I'o rous(‘ ])ubli(' 
f)pinion on behalf of the j)ro- 
cess, Nogaiet influenced the 
clergy, the po})ulac(‘, the canons of Notre 
Dame, and the masters of the University 
of Paris in a seri(‘s of meetings. On 
Nogaret’s advice, the king invited th(^ 
Estates (ieneral to Tours on May 5th, 
1308. This body then ratified the ‘im- 
prisonment of the Temjdars, and declared 
them guilty and worthy of death. 

Under pressure from Philip. Clement, 
on May 29th, undertook to begin the 
ecclesiastical examination of the im- 
prisoned Templars in an assembly at 
Poitiers composed of ecclesiastical and 



A KNIGHT TEMPLAR 
Founded by eight French knights 
at Jerusalem in lllh, the Order 
of Knights Templar by the early 
part of the fourteenth century had 
acquired much wealth and power- 
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secular dignitaries ; apart from the process 
against the dead Pope, Philip was able to 
put pressure iii)on Clement by his action 
against Bishop Guichard of Troyes, who 
was supposed to have killed Phili])’s wife, 
Joanna of Navarre, by witchcraft in 1305. 
The prisoners under examination, though 
formally in the custody of the Church, 
were actually in the hands of Philip, 
as also was tlie administration of their 
property. The examinations proceeded in 
Poitiers from June 28tli to July 2nd, and 
in Chi non from August 17th to 20th, before 
a commission consisting of three cardinals, 
but also in the ])resence of the two royal 


and wholly dependent body of supporters, 
and would accentuate his subservience 
to the French king. Philip, however, 
repeated his menace of attacking the 
memory of Boniface ; and on March 
ibth, 1310, the Pope actually permitted 
the opening of the process against 
his predecessor. This led to no result. 
Clement naturally strove to avoid any 
act of dishonour to the deceased Pope, 
while Philip considered the action only as 
a means to secure the destruction of the 
order of Templars. When this object 
was conceded by the Pope in the Bull 
“Rex gloria*” of April 27th, 1311, Philip 



THE CHURCH OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT LUZ, IN THE PYRENEES 
This was an important fortified church of the Knights Templar, commanding a wide district of the Pyrenees. It is 
here shown in something like its original condition, bxit it is now greatly reduced in size, though parts of the old 
battlements still remain. Luz is no great distance from Lourdes, of modern miracle fame, and is now a popular resort. 


counsellors, Nogaret and Plasian. Clement 
had been obliged to abandon the right 
of iiKjiiiry to the Inquisition, wliich was 
under Phili])’s inlliience. The admissions 
of the Tein])lars are said to have been 
very damaging, especially in a hearing at 
Cliinon, though the (h and Master, James of 
Molay, afterwards indignantly repudiated 
IhosI ascribed to him. 

A s])ecial hearing was begun by a new 
commission in November, 1309, at Paris, 
again in the })resence of a royal official. 
Clement could not bring himself to deride 
upon the abolition of the order, which was 
Philip's earnest desire, for the reason that 
he would then dc])ri ve himself ol a powerful 

I u 


abandoned his most unworthy maiueuvre. 

On ( 3 ctober i()th, 1311, a council was 
held at Vienna, which was to settle this 
long-standing proldem. Philip attempted 
to influence the council by summoning 
the Estates. As a matter of fact, Clement, 
out of solicitude for the welfare of Christ- 
endom, dissolved the order by a Bull of 
March 22nd, 1312, which was solemnly 
announced to the council on April 3rd, 
During this announcement Philip sat at his 
right hand. On May 2nd the valuable 
property of the dissolved order was trans- 
ferred to the Hospitallers, though Philip 
retained a considerable portion for himself. 
In the sequel the Grand Master, James of 
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The Fall 
of the 
Templars 


Molay, and the provincial head, Guy of 
Normandy, were burnt at Paris on March 
nth, 1314, after fifty-four members of the 
order had suffered a similar death on May 
1 2th, 1310, because they had recanted the 
admissions extorted under torture. At 
the time of its prosperity, about 1260, this 
great order is said to have numbered some 
sixteen to twenty thousand 
members ; these were now im- 
prisoned, or perish(‘d in misery, 
took ndngc^ in monasteries, or 
joined the Hospitallers. Their stalely 
palace near Paris, the Tem]de, in which 
they had long been im])nsoned, and from 
which, 4<So years later, a French king was 
to make his last earthly j>rogress, re- 
mained in the ro3'al possession. 

A common sense ol guilt bound (dement 
the more closely to Jdiili]), until their 
almost simultaneous deaths came ii]>()n 
them as a just ' 
punishment ; (de- 
ment died on 
April 20th, 1314, 
and Phili}) on 
November ^pth, " 
at the aj[!e of 
forty-rix. Four- 
teen years later 
the male line of 
the true Cajiets 
was extinct. 

The Capets 
found the French 
state diminished 
in extent and far 
weaker in power 
than under the 


general disruption of the Italian states 
and city republics ]X'rmitted the exercise 
of any general influence. He was able 
to interfere to the arh’antage of France 
in the factions of the German Emj)ire. 

His monarchy, however, lacked that 
fundamental basis of e\'ery monarchical 
state— a standing army. In times of war 
he was iin^ariably forced to rely uj)on 
the goodwill of th(‘ feudal lords, who had 
not yci been definitely crushed. He had 
prendded for h\> statt‘ a unitorm s\’stem 
of law and ol finance ; lie had made the 
right of coinage a royal monopoly, and 
misused it in times ol need by didiasing the 
currency ; lu‘ had modelled the Estates 
General until tlu'v iormed a ])ower subor- 
dinate to his will, d'iu' l)ur(“aucrac\’ was 
entirely- at his disj)o>al. the no'bilitw 
cliM'gv, and citi/eiis oltered a ready obecli- 
eiice. and (‘veii tin* rtdractor\’ towns of 
1'laiidi‘rs e\entu- 
all\’ agieed to an 
arrang(‘ment in 
Philip’s hu'our. 
He had criislKMl 
all di\ergence 
Iroin the laitli 
with nuM'i'iless 



-ru -r MEDIitVAL PALACE OF THE TEMPLARS 
A" ^ 1 emple at Paris was one of the finest builcling^s belonRing to 
the order. In revolutionary Paris its prison had an evil fjrnie ; and 


the site of it is commemorated in the present Place 

Carolingian domination. The}' began their 
work where the aru estors of Charles the 
Great had befjun, and the objecis of 
Charles were attained byPhilii) IV., tIionf,di 
to a more restricted extent and in tlie face 
of a more vigorous oj)j)osition. Idu' l(Hidal 
nobility had been crushed, and tin* great 
fiefs were citheejn hisirnmr^diatepossc'ssion 
or were united to liis jiower and sut)|ectcd 
to his will by marriage connections and 
diplomatic arrangements. The Church was 
even more subordinate to him than to 
Charles the Great, and the spiritual in- 
fluence wliich the Oiurcti had been aide 
to e.xert, under Charles, upon all political 
ma-teis ot ecclesiastical imjiortance had 
now been overthrown by the clever and 
worldly wise jurist. In Italy Pliilip ruled 
by means of the papal party and his 
Neapolitan connections, so fir as the 
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s(‘\ t‘rity, and had 
i‘vt*n begun a 
gtmcral pcrsiTU- 
tion of the jews 
to replenish his 
i m po vei l sIkmI 
Iri'asuiy. Vet, 

in spite of this 
display of powi'r, 

du Temple, 

army under his own control deprived him 
of the strongest guarant(‘e for an absolute 
monarchy. J his dc'firicmey was the more 
dangerous, as 1lie powi'r oi England, with 
one foot firmly jtlanted in h'ranccg 
threatened the fionticas ot his emj)ir(*. 

At the same liinc', the means by which 
he secaired his political ends wviv not 
mcucly those ol jorre*, as in 
the ('asc' of Charles the (ireal, 
but were also immoral and 
treacherous. He shrank from 
nothing, especially if hnaucial embarrass- 
ments werein question. The responsibility 
of his crimes most often fell upon his 
adviscTs, though it must not be forgotten 
that shortly before his death he pointed to 
himself " as the cause of his evil counsel 
(ipsemet causa mali consilii sui). During 
his persecution of the Jews he not only 


Crimes 

of 

Philip IV 
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confiscated tlie possessions of the 
imprisoned cajfitalists, but also forced 
their debtors to pay what was owing. His 
disgraceful prosecution of the Templar 
order was primarily ins})ired by his jx-cu- 
niary embarrassments. He was continu- 
ally attempting surprises and deceptions ; 
witness his constant depreciation of the 
coinage andconse(pient re})udia- 


tion of tlie state debt, or the 
liquidation of the war indemnity 


Philip as a 
Pilate to 
the Papacy 

the highest })ossil)le figure witli the help 
of his aecoinj)lic(‘, Nogaret. Combining 
treachery and despotism, thougii a strict 
adheiamt of the faith of liis age, he had 
shown himseli not only a sc'cond Pilate to 
the papacy and the Church, as the Ghibel- 
line Dante named him, but also a second 
Herod, 'fhe ]ia])a('v nevea* recovered from 
the period of its “ Habyloiiish captiv'ity 
until long alter its rt'tiirn to 
the shoix'S of the Tiber, far 
Irom tlu‘ kingdom of b'raiu'e. 

In conseqiienc'e, tlu‘ Idt'iuii 
kings and tlu' rights ot tlie 
(ialliean ( hurch always en- 
joyed special consideration, 
howev('r strict the autliority 
at Rome, and the despotism 
oi Louis \IV. was no U'ss a 
burdcai upon the (.'hurch, lour 
cent lil ies later, than the ab- 
.soliitism of Philip IV. 

The inherit aiK’e of Philip 
IV. was subject to tlu' in- 
tluenci* of a no less malignant 
fate than the empiri' ol 
(diaries the Ciieat. His suc- 
c('ssors were weak men wh(» ruled l)ut a 
short tim(\ and were incajiable of offer- 
ing etlective opjiosition to the j^rocess 
ol dissidiition. The thrt'e sons of Philij) 
the Fair nhgned less than fourteen years 
togetlier ; they W'ere all consecrated by 
one and the same Archbisiiop ol Rheims. 
Immediat(‘ly niion his lather’s death the 
(ddest son, Louis X. ( iqiq-ijif)), was 
forced to begin the struggle' with the re- 
fractory nobles. The federation of nobles 
demanded that the encroachments of the 
royal jurisdiction should be abolished, 
that military service should not be de- 
manded for foreign expeditions, and in 
general that their old privileges should be 
restored. Their chief demand was for the 
prosecution of several unpopular coun- 
sellors of the late king. Enguerrand de 
Marigny in particular paid heavily for his 



THE LAST OF THE CAPETS 
The line of the old Capets came 
to an end with Charles IV., who, 
during: his brief reigrn of six years, 
from till ni28, was involved in 
many difficrlties of foreig:n policy. 


fidelity to Philip. He was hanged as a 
sorcerer, since he appealed to the orders 
of his former master when called upon to 
account fi)r his conduct of office. 

A fact of es})ecial importance for the 
continuance of the dynasty and the unity of 
the constitution was a law passed under 
Philip V. (1316-1322), which was published 
on January iQtli, 1317, })roclaiming the 
incaj)ability ol the female line to inherit 
the crown ; this was done to exclude the 
claims of Jeanne, the daughter of the 
inematurely deceased Louis X. Thus 
individuals were sacrificed to constitutional 
rights in the interests of |K>litical unity. 
This law, w’hich w'as confirmed by the 
Po}>e, provided an excuse and an occasion 
for the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 
War with England; but in the factions and 
succession disputes of the lollowing ages 
it remained the one firm point amid the 
political conlusion. fts natural 
consequence was to secure the 
reversion ot territories to the 
state and the ruling family. 
Philip V. jHirsued upon the 
whole the domestic policy of 
his far-sighted lather. Against 
tlie nobility, who w’cre striving 
to secure their old ]X)sition, 
he raised the bulwark of a 
strong citizen class, of the 
parliament, and the legal pro- 
fession ; he excluded the 
clergy from the highest court 
of justice. He also turned 
for support to the growing 
class of poor freemen, formed 
of those who had bought 
their freedom from serfdom and slavery. 

However, he never attained the un- 
limited absolutism of his father. Still less 
w\is this the case with his younger brother 
(diaries IV., wEo was constantly involved 
in difficulties of foreign policy during a 
reign of barely six years (1322 -1328). He 
interfered in the affairs and factions of 
Flanders and England ; in 1314 
he even aimed at the crown of 
the empire, uniting with the 
Hapsburg party against the 
Wittelsbach Lewis of Bavaria, and he 
secured adherents among the German 
electors by bribery. 

With Charles, the line of the old Capets 
closed. The principle of inheritance by and 
through males only transferred the crown 
to Philip of Valois, nephew of Philip IV. 
and first cousin to the three last kings. 
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EVOLUTION OF MEDI/EVAL FRANCE 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE CAPET KINGDOM 

I N France the task of unifying a judicial feudal dis]>utes were brought before the 
svstein under secular law was harni>ered parliament for settleiiKait. Th(‘se dei'i- 


not only by the s])ecial jurisdiction l)el()ng- 
ing to the feudal lords, but also by the 
existence of j^irovincial codes, which were 
by no means identical ; of these the codes 
of the Isle de France, Beauvais, and Anjou 
were published in the time of St. Louis, 
or Louis TX., the others not until the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
task of unification was greatly advanced 
bv St. Louis (1220-1270). His grand- 
father, Philip Augustus (i 180- 122 ’>), had 
already atternidc'd to make the king’s 
court a kind ’of tribunal of appeal, and to 
throw the jurisdiction of the territorial 
lords into a secondary |)osition. His 
go\'ernm(‘nt, howi'ver, was so lull of dis- 
turbance and internal dissension that he 
found it im})ossible to comj)lete the task 
he had begun. 

Under Louis IX. a systc'in of constitu- 
tional law grew up, ])atched u|) from Old 

^ ^ _ Testament theories and 

French Law t i 1 

:i j reminiscences of the legisla- 

Founded on the ,• r o 

^ , tioii of Roman ( .a'‘sars : this 

Old Testament r i 

was enforced in the jiarlia- 

ment of Paris. This supreme court of ius- 
ticc consisted of fractions of the old Privy 
Council (“ Grand Conseil ”)and of the royal 
exchequer ; hence ecclesiastics and sccukir 
nobles were accustomed to sit side by side 
with the court officials. They, however, 
were ignorant of the law, and had no inclina- 
tion to undertake a study absorbing a large 
amount of time ; Louis was therefore obliged 
to add jirofessional lawyers (“maitres") 
to the hereditary members. The duty of 
these ex])erts was that of investigation and 
rej^ort — hence they are called “ membres 
rapporteurs," while the responsibility of 
decision remained with the “ membres 
jugeurs." Thus the question of fact and 
responsibility was separated from the legal 
process, as it is in modern jury systems. 

An appeal could be made to the jiarlia- 
ment from the courts of the feudatories, 
the communes, and crown officials ; all 


feudal dis]>utcs were brought before the 
parliament for settleiiKait. Th(‘se dei'i- 
sions extinguished the custom of trial 
by ordeal or by battk', which still sur- 
vived in other countries. The procedure 
of a sitting was similar to that of the 

„ - ])resent day : there was the 

Mow Justice i r 1 XU * 1 

hearing of e\'idence, the afl- 

, . ministration of oaths, docu- 

mentary evidence, w’ntten as 
w'cll as oral ]:>roc(‘dure. Apart from the 
pr(‘cedents which the court itself had 
created, the influence of Roman law was 
j)aramount. TIk* written judgment of this 
court fornu'd a ]>recedeiit for futurt' cases 
and thus gained th(‘ yniwer of law. 

At the same time there grew up a legal 
class, dejiendent only on the king — the 
later “ noblesse de robe" — which gradually 
made its way into the higln^st offices of 
state, and limited the pri\'il( g(s of the 
ckrgy. The ecclesiastical courts were 
thereby restricte'd, as w’cre the feudal 
courts, since a])}ieals could be made from 
ecclesiastical courts to the parliament, and 
in the last resort to the king himself. 
Louis presided in person over judicial 
hearings, received comyilaints, and secured 
the conscientiousness and incorruptibility 
of his judges. Imjiortant criminal cases 
WTie reserved for his special decision, as 
also were all questions of honour, after 
appeal had been made to one of the four 
chief justices of the government. 

Roman law, which had formed a basis 
both for substantive law^ and for the law 
of procedure, w^as taught in the schools of 
Paris, Mont])ellier, and Orleans. The 
. p . . . University of Paris received a 
p . constitution of its own, giving 

Expansion control over the students and 
the craftsmen connected with 
the schools; stipends ("bourses") wero-- 
given, a fixed curriculum was formed, and a 
number of colleges sprang up. The name 
“ university " did not then imply, as it does 
to-day, an educational institution, dis- 
tinguished from other schools, but rather 
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a corporation of students and teachers. 
Every school elected its own rectors. In 
accordance with the educational and reli- 
gious views of the time, philosophy took the 
first place among all studies ; it was espe- 
cially cultivated' in the Sorbonne, founded 
by Robert dc Sorbon, the chaplain of 
Louis IX., and also in the schools of lou- 
louse ; it was also naturally 
The Life at present cd in other ]u*ovincial 

the French each of these 

Universities organisation, 

with no s])ecial tie or connection. Next 
to the theological faculty came the 
faculty of arts, corresponding with the 
modern “ faailte de lettres the legal and 
medical faculties rose to inde|)endence only 
by.degiees. Students were organised by 
“nations” — that is to say, according to 
their geographical origin — and for the most 
part lived in hostels which weie un(U‘i the 
jurisdiction of the university. 

The disci])line of the students, who 
were partly of mature years, w'as \'ery 
loose. They changed their schools nearly 
as often as their curriculum. The highest 
title that the university could confer w'as 
that of doctor ; of less im])ortarice wan e 
the degrees of licentiate and master, 
the least important ot all being that 
of bachelor. In schools wiiich wer(‘ not 
of uiii\'crsity rank the teaching w'as 
chiefly in th(‘ hands of the eccle^iaslical 


and tournaments which w^ere a vital point 
of the system. A feud could not be 
brought to the arbitrament of the swaird 
before forty days from its announcement 
in order that the threatened ])erson might 
have time to a})])eal to the king’s court. 
Louis TX. thus actually effected tliose aims 
wdiich the clergy had projiosed in their 
“ truce ol God.” 

Owing to the undevelo])ed economic 
condition of the country, the royal imome 
consisted chiefly of tlu‘ produce of crown 
j)ro})erties, w'hich wtu'e aflniinistered by 
officials styled the ” bouteilku' ” and tlu' 
” chanibeljan.” The first tliiect tax. a])art 
from tlu' “taillc” and th(‘ capitation or 
poll- (ax on tlu‘ non-fret', was projxisi'd by 
Philij) II. ii]H)n tliosi' who det'lmed to take 
part in tlu^ C'nisadt' of iiS(). This tax 
amounted to lo per ctMit. ol each man’s 
inconu' or ]H‘rsonal pro])ert\'. and was 
j)a\abl(‘ t'cerv v<.*ai : as the ( rusadt* was 
dir(‘ct(‘d against the Sulta.n Saladm.the tax 
gained tlie name ol “ dimt‘ salatbiie.” or 
Saladin tithe. A])art from this exce})tioii. 
tlu' ta\('s ot that ag(' wa'ie chiefly indirt'ct 
and j)a\’abh- in kind : it w'as not until tin* 


An Era 
of Civic 
Prosperity 


tinu' of Pliih]) till' Fair that 
a tax was impostMl njion crown 
j)ropert\'. at first i per cent, 
and then J pt'r (X'nt. As 


tlu' king’s lU'eds mcie.iseil, tlu' system 
ot direct taxation becaim* extended, and. 


orders ; the Dominicans waTe distinguished 
as theological and ]diiloso])hical teacfiers, 
wLile learned IHenedictines uiuha took tin* 
guidance of the younger students. I'he 
education of the lower orders and of w'omaii 
was generally neglected, excejd in so far 
as it wxas undertaken by th(* Regular chagy. 

Administration and pnblii' order, lika* 
lawg justice, and higher education, were 
im})roved by Louis IX., as they had beim 
by his grandfather. Over the “ bail 1 is ” and 
‘ senechaux ” apipointed by Philip 1 1 . - the 
provosts formed the lowest official rank — 
Louis placed the inspector class of “en- 
„ ^ qiieiems”; and he issued the 

^ strongest regulations to j)re- 

D** n* vc'iit misuse of official ])ow(‘r 
in the Ordonnance of 1254. 
the j)osition of the royal officials had b(*en 
thus raised, the smaller nobility asjiired to 
that ])rofession. In consequence, tin* 
lower stag<‘s of the feudal system were 
subjected to a disintegrating influence, 
which was increased by the prohibition, or 
by the limitation when prohibition was 
impossible, of the private feuds, duels, 
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w’ith the growth of (‘onmu'rc'inlisni, j)ay- 
ment in kind wa'- naturally n'pku'ed by a 
])aym(‘nt m mone\. 

As constitutionalism o\’erpowt‘red its 
most (langi'ious oj)ponent, feudalism, so 
the j)rosj)erity ot th(‘ towms inevitably 
mcR’a^ed and ci\’ic hti‘ (h'\’eloj)(‘d. ()f 

th(‘ h'K'nch towns of the Muhlle Ag(‘S 
only a h'W can lie (onnei ted with the on(‘ 
hundred and tw'eha^ ci\itates of J^oman 
(ianl. Most of th(‘s(‘ latti'r had not siir- 
\i\a‘d the confusion of the barbarian 
migrations, but had bei'ii dc'serted 01 had 
dwmdk'd awaiy till th(‘y becann* nn'i't* 
“castra,” fortified ('am])S, of whi('h the 
Romans had a great mmiber in (iaiil, as 
ill all olht'r j)ro\’in( I's. It wais only in the 
south that th(' Roman town system (on- 
tiniK'd. I'lxin tin* remnants of the 
civitates, wdiich w'ere under th(‘ rule of the 
bishop, “ villa',” 01 townships, w'ere often 
grafted, esp(‘( ially in tin' agricultural north 
of (laul. Tln^ origin of th(‘ new towms 
is a matter of conjecture and cannot be 
determined with ca'rtainty. d’lu'ir (cntre 
in every cas(t w'as ihv castle of the feudal 
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lord, or the seat of an ah])ot, round which 
gathered the settlements of th(‘ freemen, 
which were then enclosed with a wall. 
The Latin names for these new towns 
vary in the documents, in which they arc 
mentioned as “ burgus,” or fortified town ; 
“ op])idum,” a smaller town ; “ castellum,” 
or “ municipium,” a community. Smaller 
groups of houses were known as “ vilhe ” 
or “ vici,” villages. 

The development of a town lif(‘ such 
as had existed under the Roman Em])ire 
was greatly retarded by th(‘ agricultural 
economy which predominated throughout 
the Frankisii age. The inhabitants of 


were close to the dwelling-houses ; they 
were, in short, insanitary villages. 

Sanitation was then practically an un- 
known science. There was no inspection of 
})ublic health, and the simplest precautions 
to j)revent uncleanliness, plague, and 
other public disasters, were non-existent. 
Houses and dwellings shrank from the 
outer world, as though afraid of light and 
air, while the little diamond windows 
of the rooms in front and behind admitted 
only the ])estilential air of the narrow 
streets. The rooms in the middle of the 
houses, which s(‘rved among other pur- 
])oses as bed-rooms, were entirely dark, 
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the towns were forced to confine their 
energies to agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
or handicrafts ; of trade and industry, 
or communication with the outer world, 
there was little or none. It was at most 
the market towns wliich became centres 
ol intercourse with the outer world, and 
it was these in geneial which gave the 
first impulse to the foundation of town 
communities. Towns were narrow, with 
unpaved and badly lighted streets, and 
gloomy gabled houses, often entirely dark ; 
with no open square except the market 
])lace, with no gardens, promtuiades, or 
pleasure grounds ; the gates were closed 
at nightfall, and the stables and barns 


or were lighted by the obscure passages 
wliich led to them. Only a few houses 
belonging to the nobles were in a tolerably 
sanitary condition. 

A})art from this, the “free” towns were 
singularl}^ destitute of freedom. Not only 
were they dependent upon bishops, abbots, 
feudal lords, and royal ofhcials, but their 
guilds received a new-comer with strict 
and hostile exclusiveness, refused him 
access to any trade or profession, and 
exercised a ruthless control over his 
dependents, servants, apprentices, etc. 
Family life suffered no less from want 
of freedom and of intellectual jirogress. 
An improvement did not begin until the 
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eleventh century, when a commercial 
began to replace the agricultural economy. 
Trade and manufacture, intercourse and 
public life, began to develop, and new 
towns arose. The wandering traders, 
who had hitherto passed from jdace to 
place on rivers and high-roads, regarded 
with suspicion by the settled inhabitants, 
and conducting their business under the 
greatest difficulties, were now induced to 
settle permaiK'iitly iij^on some favourable 
sjx)t, whether undt'r (‘ccl(‘siasti('al or 
secular govern- 
ment. Thus, in 
Verdun during 
the tenth cen- 
tury a self-con- 
tained trading 
colony was 
founded under 
one wall of the 
city and divided 
from the rest of 
the community 
by th(i river, 
ov'er which two 
bridges ju'ovided 
com muni cat io n 
lor trade. These 
new citizens, the 
“ bourgeois,” as 
o}')})ost‘fl to the 
old citizens, the 
” citoyens,” were 
at hrst excluded 
from all partici- 
pation in town administration, from the 
rights of the guilds or other })rivileges, 
were under the authority of a count or 
or viscount, and proceeded to iorm guilds, 
with their own officers and treasury. 

This process was the beginning of 
their independence and of their later 
equality with the old citizens. The 
bourgeois secured the recognition of their 
own customary law, by means of “ chart es 
decoutumes,” and were al)le to buy th(‘ir 
immunity from many of the feudal taxes 
imposed uj)on agricultural jnirsuits. The 
settlements in the town j)recincts grew 
steadily in number, their sign of freedom 
being a high watchtower, or ” Ixdfroi.” All 
newcomers enjoyed the ]x*ace of tlie town 
and market. 

All the citizens took a mutual oath of 
y.eace and enclosed themselves l)y walls 
built at the common exjxmse. Now 
began their struggle for liberation from 
the supremacy of territorial owners, 
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THE GALLOWS OF MONTFAUCON 
This gruesonie-lookiiig erection, the gallows of Montfancon, was 
built by Enguerrand of Marigny about l.'IOO during the reign of 
Philip IV., when the growth of the bureaucracy was attended by 
many evils. Criminals were pnt to death on this gallows, and not 
infrequently their bodies were left hanging as a warning to others. 
Enguerrand was himself put to death thereon in the year 

subject to alti'iation. 
in Northern h'laiK'c as “ 
<)] sworn communities 


•ecclesiastical or civil, and their efforts to 
secure their due share of the administra- 
tive and legal luivileges belonging to the 
privileged old citizens. At the hearf ol 
the town corporation was a council of 
“ cchevins,” a remnant of the Carolingian 
class of scabini — that is, doomsmen in the 
local court. The dignity ot echevin was 
liereditary in (xu'tain old families. This 
council, with its elders and its jfiisidents, 
decided (piestions of law, justice, and 
or(l(‘r, and defi'ndt'd tlu‘ j)ri”ik‘ges ol tin' 
1 o w n a gainst 
bishops, abbots, 
and till' counts 
ol till' feudal, 
nobility. 

'I'lie new citi- 
Z''ns, from the 
twellth century 
onwards, ]U'o- 
ci'cilcil to make 
their way into 
the town council, 
olten l>y main 
force, and thus 
the old town cor- 
poi ationsbecame 
rommuiies of a 
more democratic, 
a freer, and a 
less stereotyped 
character. Tliey 
had their s])ecial 
privileges, which 
• were, liowevei' 
Tlu'v wi'ie known 
comiminrs jnrecs,” 
Aftei shaking 
off the yoke ol the privileged citizens 
they iiad a se\'(‘re struggle with the serular 
and ecclesiastical |>owers. Tliey succeeded, 
liowevcr, in buying their freedom from 
till' territorial owners, who were over- 
whelmed with debt by their ow'u v\- 
travagance or by the expense of wai ; 
they were also ai)le to secure tlie jmiti'c- 
tion of the king, and tluis to gain a con- 
ffrmation of their communal rights through 
XK n ’ charters. If tlic}/ could not 

« «>'«y » freedom from the 

sujfremai^y of the territorial 

lords, they tinight for it with 
the help of the lower chesses in the town 
or by thernseh’es. These infant com- 
munes found their most bitter oj)]X)nents 
in tlie ranks of the clergy, since they offered 
an asylum to many whose creed or 

morality had incurred the suspicion of 


Opposition 

Explained 
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the Church. A Paris synod of 1213 and 
several Popes declared strongly against 
their existence within ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts ; bishops forbade at times the ad- 
ministration of the citizen oath to the 
clergy, or preached from their pulpits 
against these “ pestilential communities.” 

None the less the astute statesmanship 
of the French kings recognised that the 
communes were useful and valuable 
allies against the nobility and the Church. 
T.ouis Vll. (1137-1180) readily granted 
(halters to those towns which were not 
immediately subordinate to him, though 
his officials and financial administrators 
])ut the more pressure u])on the communes 
which stood uj)on the royal demesne. 
Phili]) Augustus kept a careful watch over 
the royal towns through his “ baillis ” 
and su})crvisors, but readily sold charters 
at a liigli price to the towns of his vassals. 
Louis IX. continually found legal ])rc- 
texts for interfering in the jurisdiction 
and administration of the towns. 

The number of cases reijniring to be 
brought before the jiarliament for dt‘cision 
(“cas loyaux”) was arbitrarily increased ; 
the royal accountants carefully exaniiiuxl 
the financial administration of the towns, 
and sevens jienal- 
tieswere imposed 
in cases of refusal 
or resistance. 

Philip the Fair 
made no attem])t 
to limit the 
charters, but 
exhausted the 
prosjierity of the 
towns by arbi- 
trary extortion, 
since he required 
much money for 
his wars. Cruel 
punishment was 
inflicted upon such revolts as that of 
( arcassonne n August, 1305 ; the inter- 
ference of his olhcials in the administra- 
tive powers of royal and of non-royal 
towns proved a serious obstacle to their 
development. 

Thus during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the prospects of the communes 
were not ])articularly brilliant. The towns 
had no entire power of jurisdiction, 
for individual quarters, which had been 
founded upon ecclesiastical or feudal 
I)ro}xnTy, came under the jurisdiction of 
a bishop, a chapter, or a feudal lord. 
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The natural result was a constant succes- 
sion of quarrels and attemj)ts to shake 
off these impediments. The new citizens 
also misused their power as the old 
had done, and refused to grant a share 
of the town administration to new 
settlers. To these obstacles must be 
added the extortion of the crown officials. 
Later, the confusion of Ihe Hundred 
Years’ War against England 
.^f**’f** also injured the pros])erity of 
, ^ the towns and iorccxl tliem to 

})r()cure the ])rote('tK)n of tlie 
crown l)y surrendering their rights. These 
wounds, howe\'er, were largely healed by 
j)eace, the n(‘w impetus given to trade, 
the commercial connections secured by 
foreign treaties, and the reorganisation of 
the taxes when the horrors of war had 
been brought to a conclusion. S])lcndid 
tovvm halls, churches, and ])rivate dwell- 
ings l)ear witness to the wealth of the 
towns after 1430. Noik* the less. obstack‘s 
to communications and tlie difficulty of 
market trade remained as btd'ore. Busin(‘ss 
was hamj)er(‘d by the tolls lc\'ied along the 
rivers and roads ; on the Loire, betwcuMi 
Koaniie and Nantes. s(n enty-two se])arate 
tolls had to be ])aid. No less comj)licated 
wert‘ the market 
dues, wliicli had 
b e n f r a m v d 
with the sjX'cial 
object of exclud- 
ing foreign coni- 
pelition. The 
roads, moreover, 
were in the worst 
])ossible condi- 
tion and were 
infested with 
highwaymen and 
all kinds of rob- 
bers. Next to the 
statesmanlike 
jK)licy of the kings, the strong('st impulse to 
the ju'osperity of the towns was given by 
the Crusades. Nobles who were starting 
for the Holy Land sold properties and 
privileges to the towns that they might 
have ready money for their journey ; 
moreover, the relations which thus con- 
nected France with the East, es])ecially 
after the Crusade of Louis IX., between 
1248 and 1250, made the coast towns 
centres of Eastern trade. The ]:)assage 
of Crusaders and ])ilgrims brought great 
wealth to Marseilles ; and far-seeing mer- 
chants seized the op])ortunity of settling 
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HI Maritime trade centred chiefly in 

^ ^ ^ I the Mediterranean jK)rts. Upon 

i the Atlantic, Bordeaux, Honfleur, 
j and La Rochelle exported wine to 
! England and Flanders, receiving 
I wool in return. Of the market 
: towns in the interior the most 
. famous were Troyes and Beau- 
I cairc. At the two yearly markets 
j of Troyes, Italians^ and (iermans 
j bought woven iabrics, leather, 
; weapons, armour, midal work, 
I hors(‘s, and other commodities, 
j The most successful traders at 
j that time were the jews and the 

• Lombards. The j)ious Louis IX. 
! issued an ordinance against tlu“ir 
I usurious practices in ijtx), lor he 
j regarded tlu* i‘xaction ot interest 

• as entirelv sinlul. d hesi* and other 
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AMIENS’ BEAUTIFUL CATHEDRAL 
Built in the thirteenth century, the maRnificent 
cathedral of Amiens is one of the finest 
exanipies of Gothic architecture in existence. 

in Syrian harbours and securing a 
kincl of m(>no])oly for the impor- 
tation of sj)ices, scents, fabrics, 
etc., from the East to the soiitli 
and centre of France. 

The southern towns carritid on 
a protitabl(‘ trade in the ])roducts 
and manufactures of the East, | 
and ex]X)rted, with ^‘ss ad\ antage, 
their own fruits and manufactures 
to Syria, Eg\’])t, and Constanti- 
nople. The fabrics of Narboiine, 
Perpignan, Toulousf^, and other 
places com])eted successfully with 
Italian rivalry. The raw material 
was brought from ('atalonia and 
the north coast of Africa. Cloth 
weaving also became a flourishing 
industry in North France, in 
Troyes, Rheims, Paris, Rouen, 
while linen weaving was jiractised 
in Burgundy, in th(‘ Franche- 
Comtth and in the neighbourhood 
of Avignon, and formed an 
important exj)ort to the East. 
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THE FAMOUS ABBEY OF ST. DENIS IN PARIS 
This fine religious edifice was made a royal burial-place by Louis IX.., 
and here were laid all the predecessors of that king from Dagobert 1. 
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measures, however, produced no more measures to promote trade. The latter 
effect than did the expulsions and per- had conferred important privileges upon 
seditions of the Jews, which were not the presidents and echevins of the guilds 
instigated by the princes and the Church, in Paris, giving lliem rights of jurisdictiorj 
who jirofited by the sums which the Jews in trade disputes ; he had relieved Orleans 
])aid to secure their jirotection, and and other crown towns from o])})ressive 
required them in any case as money taxation, and had conferred privileges 
changers ; these outbreaks were rather ujion smaller communes, 
the exjiressioii of pojnilar jiassion, inspired The position of the towns within the 
l)y envy and greed no less than by body jiolitic varied greatly. Royal “ corn- 
religious animosity. mimes ” were self-governing, im])Osed 

I\k)t withstanding his strong ecclt*sias1i- their own taxes, and jKissessed “ la basse 
cism, Louis IX. did a great deal to further justice.” In token of these j)rivileges they 
trade and communication. Ht‘ arranged wen* allowed a cor}X)rat(' seal ; tliey were 
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that in his demesnes the assessment of obliged, howe\'cr, to j^rovide military con- 
taxes, tolls, and coinage should be con- tingeiits and to pay taxes to the crown, 
eluded only und(‘r the advice of dejnities The ” villes de bourgeois ” were in a less 
Irom the towns, that the administration of favourable ])osition, jiossessing neither 
town ]iro]ierty and the a|)portionment of jurisdiction nor self-government. They 
communal taxes, esjircially of the ” taille,” too were for the most jxart subject to the 
should be entrusted to a committee chosen king as their territorial and feudal lord, 
from the citizens. In Paris he caused the The ” villes neuves ” were dej^endent upon 
Prevot of the merchants, Etienne Boileau, prelates or the greater nobles, and were 
to reduce the })rinci]:>les and customs of merely market towns, with a right of re- 
th(‘ several trades to writing, in a work fuge which attracted malcontents and those 
entitled the ” Livre des Mt^Tiers.” He also who feared the vengeance of the Church, 
threw open the towns to those manumitted The administration of the towns was in 
serfs who might wish to enter, and followed the hands of the communal council. In 
the example of his grandfather in his tlie south administration was exercised 
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by a hoard of ’’consuls.” The communal 
council was composed of “(.Vhevins,” or 
“pairs,” “jurats,” “syndics,” or 

“ capitonis.” In some cases these were 
assisted by a ('ommittee ot citizens, nearly 
corres])onding to a modern town council. 
The numbers of tliis committee varied. 
In Marseilles it amount(‘d to in 

H(UTleaiix to ;oo. and they 
Parras known as “ defenseurs.” 

the Capital j towns were adminis- 
o ranee |pj-p,] Py ^ chostai citiz(‘n, the 
“ maire.” Most of the towns held the 
right, conftu'red upon them by the king, 
of levying the “octroi” duty ~ Irom 
“octroyer,” to guarantee- u})on ('evtain 
goods ('arried into or through the town; 
thus ten per cent, was levied u})on wine. 

For a tiuK' the r('])rt'sentati\’es of the 
towns had no share in the administiat ion 
of the state. It was not until ijo2 
that they were summoned by Philip the 
Fair to the States (ieiu'ral. as lu* then 
required their j)rescnc(' for the imposition 
of lr(‘sh ('ustoms and taxes : in i;,oS 
270 towns W(*re thus rc'preseiited. As tli(‘ 
kingdom ber.ame a unilicMl state, so did 
Paris b('Come tlu' rc'cognisi'd ('apital. 
Hitherto the ding\' toun oi Lutetia had 
been sur})assed by otlier larger towns 
in trade, in jiublic institutions, in the 
beauty 01 its buildings, and the wealth 
and number of its inhabitants. 'Ilie 
Capets were the first to gi\’e th(‘ ca]>ital 
an ajqiearanci* worthy of it. Phih]) 
Augustus lighted the* streets and ]>aved 
the ( entre of them, surrounded the town 
with a wide circle of walls and towers, and 
built market halls surrounded by walls. 
He reino\'ed his court from the fildest 
and unhealthiest ])art, the lie de la Cite, 
to the right bank of the river, and from 
the island castk* to the Louvre. 

Louis IX. decorated Paris with s])lendid 
buildings dc'voted to the service of (lod 
aruK'hristian cliarity. H(‘ built theSainte 
Cha})elle in tlie earlv (iothic style, as 
WK I P • shrine to receive tin* crown 
Owes ol thorns, which was scut to^ 

St. Louis ^ ' Const ant ino})le by 

the EnqxTor Baldwin 11 . in 
exchange, ior 11,000 ])ounds of silver 
(^5^LOoo;. Here, during Holy Week, he 
showed the relic to the ])eoj)le, acting as a 
priest. Henceforward Paris became the 
centre of noble society, of festivals, shows, 
and tournaments ; travelling merchants, 
mounteV)aiiks and tumblers were naturally 
attracted. 1 he inhabitants numbered 
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200,000 at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and steadily increased, while the 
prosperity of the citizens was improved 
by the number of foreigners, and espe- 
cially by the university students, who 
entered the town. 

The king and }>eo])le vied in their 
effort to make the town an attractive 
resort for tlii'se th(Uisands of scholars. 
Among other jirivi leges th(‘y were 

granted the right of giving ])lace upon 
the ])av(‘ment to no one except tlu‘ 
Prevdt des Marchands. Upon oiu* 0('- 
casion they caust'd an u])roar, asserting 
that the win(‘ in th(‘ suburban inns v\’as 
undrinkable, and that the town authorities 
had im})risoned se\'eral of the ringleaders, . 
whereu})on the* king ordiM'ed the liberation 
of the ca])tivt‘S and tlu^ provision of bed ter 
wine. The Abbtw' ol St. Denis, in which 
was jn'esc^rved the Orillamnuc the war 
banner of red (doth with greem silk 
tasseds, fasteiu'd on a goldim lance, was 
made a ro\'al burial-])lac(' by Louis IX., 
and here' were laid all his ]>redccess()rs from 
Dagobert 1 . 'I h(‘ Abbot Suger (1081-1 155), 
who advised J.oiiis \d. with equal talent 
uj)on matters of art. sedeunac 


o .. . and go\'ernmcnt. had already 

decorat(?d thisi'arlv spe'cnmm 
ot (lothic ar( hitecturt‘ with 


the Kings 


|)aintings on glass, def)icting the (sxploits 
of the Crusaders, and to these' wcaa* aiter- 
wards added ))amlings oi the' life and 
deeds ol I.ouis IX. 

dlu' kings no longer changed their 
capitals as the'V had done (luring the age* 
of agricultural economy : Paris became 
their ju-rmanent re-sideiiee'. He're* they 
were surrounded by a band ot high court 
ofhcials. dhere.* we're live* eliief e)fhcials, 
the St'nechal, the Chance'lier, the Bouteiller, 
the ConiK'talde', and the (hambrier. 
These' office's were* held as he'fs by the high 
nobility, and were jwactically hereditary ; 
the' object ol the kings was to jdace' them 
as tar as possible in commission by 
entrusting their rersjionsibilities to ecclesi- 
astical or secular nomin(*e;s, who w'erc 
thus dejK'iident only ujKin the'inselves. 

In this way, as under Charles the (ireat, 
was lorrned a ])rofessional class of court 
officials, in which' the first place belonged 
to the lawyers and the jurists, known 
as chevaliers es lois, knights of the law, 
to distinguish them from knights of noble 
blood. Of the high feudal offices there 
remained only those of Connctable, or 
commander of the army, the Chambrier. 
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and Bouteillcr. The number of the 
chancery officials, the notaries and seal 
keepers, increased, as did that ot the 
lawyers and parliamentary officials. A 
special room was assigned in the law 
courts to these attorneys as their meet- 
ing room. The clercs and the huissiers 
gradually became a close corj)oration, 
“La Basoche.” Certain com- 
mittees of the i)arliament 


Financial 
Straits of 
the King 


were regularlv sent into the 
provinces to hold assizes at 
Tnyv'cs, Rouen, and otlier places. The 
growth of this bureaucracy, which was 
due chiefly to Philip IV., the P'air 
(1285-1314), naturally had its bad side, 
whicli was rnaiked by an increased taxa- 
tion and a conjoined attempt to secure 
moiK'y in any manner. Th(‘ king was 
ready to sell letters of Ireedom to serfs ; 
for a ])iece of land confern^d u|)on them 
which could be sown with i septu^r of corn 
(— 33, gallons, also known as “ setier de 
terre ”) a ]ia\uneiit was made of 12 
deniers or t sou. I'he king also took 
refuge in siudi de\'ices as tlu* deliasing 
of the coinage (i ]()()-! 311), the sale of 
offices, and the jilundering of Jewish and 
Lo m b ar (1 m o n e y - 1 e n d e r s . 

The debasing ol the coinage reduced 
th(‘ y.ilur ot ii “ livre tournois ” from 
20 irancs to about six, while tlu‘ “livre 
l^arisien “ was still furtlu'r reduced. When 
these tinancial ojierations j)roved in- 
adequate, Phili]) the Fair, with the 
consent of the States (ieneral—that is, 
of the noble, ecclesiastical, and citizen 
deputies - imposed fresh taxation in 
addition to the “ impdt foncier ’’ ; th-'se 
were taxes upon goods of three* per cent., 
the “malote,’' the army tax or “aide 
de Tost,” and numerous leudal aids. He 
also exacted forced loans from towns and 
church projiertics. 

The great wassals made constant at- 
tempts to rediu'e the royal })ower to its 
_, former jiosition ot nonentity. 

K?„‘ XvLs Ihey re- 

Normandy ui)C)n evi-ry 

accession to the crown, espe- 
cially upon that of a minor. The barons 
revolted against Louis VI. when their j)lan 
' of a new royal election was anticipated by 
a hasty coronation at Rheims ; they had 
desued to set upon the throne a prince 
born of the marriage of Philip I. with 
Bertha of Holland, which the Church did 


not recognise, as she had been divorced by 
the king. The rebels found an ally in 
Henry I. of England, who invaded Nor- 
mandy. Sui)])orted by the capacity and 
insight of Abbot Suger, Louis gained t^e 
upper hand of his opjionents and secured the 
subjection even of the marauding knights, 
who refused to obey the decision of the royal 
court. Louis’ relative, Pope Calixtus il., 
excommunicated the emperor, Henry V., 
from Rheims, and then .secured a reconcilia- 
tion with England. More serious was the 
revolt of the vassals against Louis IX., 
in his minority, and his mother the cpieen- 
regent, Blanche of Castile. The rebels 
attemjited to capture the thirteen-y('ar-old 
jndnee at Montlhery ; he, lioweviu*. was 
saved by the faithful citizens of Paris, 
who ran together at the sound of the alarm 
bells. The unity of the nobles was then 
broken by the fact that Count Thibaut of 
Champagne es])oused the cause of his 
beloved (lueen and bravely defended her 
against tht* relH‘ls. 

In 1241 a fresh revolt broke* out under 
the leadeiship of Hugh of Lusignan, the 
Count of La Marche, who found allies 
in Raimond of Toulouse and King Henry 

'TV ki ML of England. Louis, how- 
The Feeble Phintageuet, 

then held a good deal of 
Western France, as a tiel, to 
take flight to Bordeaux, captur(‘d ])art ol 
the count’s tc'rritory, and conchuk'd tlu* 
war, in 1243, by a truce for fn e and a halt 
years : at the same time he forc(*d those 
barons who were in feudal relations with 
both the English and tlu* French crowns 
to renounce one or other of these* in com - 
jmtible allegianc'es. d'he majority left 
their foreign feudal lord, who was also a 
vassal ol tlie French king, though Eng- 
land was an independent kingdom. 

The ambitious designs of tlu* feudatorii^s 
revived upon the death of Phili}^ the Fair 
in 1314, when liis leeble and j)leasur(*-loving 
son, Louis X.., ascended tlu* throiu*. 
He was obliged to limit the privik'ges ol 
the king’s high court ol justice, to guar- 
antee the old privileges of the nobkrs, 
and to exclude the intendant of finance, 
Enguerrand of Marigny, his father’s faith- 
ful adviser. Tlie decline of the royal power 
during the Hundred Years’ War with 
• England and its restoration by Charles 
VII. and Louis XL belong to future 
chapters. 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE CAPETS 


T ogether witli the spirit of feudalism 
and the f^rowth of corporations, the 
French body jjolitic, as already descrih(‘d, 
displayed the characteristics oi a modern 
bureaucracy and was marked by a certain 
uniformity. A wholly different factor 
meets us when we consider social life 
and its ex])ression in art and poc'try. 
Here we are immt'diately confront(‘d by 
a line of demarcation dividing the country 
into two parts, distinct in language, soci(‘ty, 
and politics ; these are the north, which 
was ('ssentially Teutonic, and th(‘ south, 
which was essentially Romance, th(' lin- 
guistic areas of the " langue d’oil and 
the “ langue d’oe.” se})arated by the 
Loire. We also m<‘et with a number of 
strictly e.xclusivi' classes, the ecclesiastical, 
the high nobility, tlu‘ knights developed 
irom the smaller nobility, the citizens, 
and the “ menu peujde.” The princes ot 
the house of Hugh Cajiet had i)een con- 

'Tfc oi. u stantlv obliged to defend their 
The Church the Church and 

gains papacy, and in their 

struggk^s (‘11 joyed tiie general 
support of the national clergy : but science 
and literature, exactly at the ])oint where 
th(‘ intluence of the crown was most 
immediate, display the inward unity ol 
ecclesiastical belief and of intellectual 
power and the close adherence of the clergy 
to the docti'ines and uses of the Church. 

It is true that the theology and philosojihy 
of the hierarchy of Northern France dis})lay 
freer thought and the jiower of indepen- 
dent judgment. Herengar ot Tours, lor 
exam})le, who died in loSiS, opposed tlu‘ 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. 
His contem])orary Lanfranc, a Lombard by 
birth, had been the leader of a dogmatic 
school in Normandy since T042, and was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury by William 
the Conqueror ; Rerengar attempted to 
replace the supernaturalist theology by 
a more philosophical system. Within 
the limits of scholasticism Peter Abelard 
was a distinguished figure, and is better 


known for his tragical connection with 
his pupil Heloise than for his “ Intro- 
duction to Theology,” wliich was con- 
demned l)y the synod of Soissons in 1121 ; 
his views brought him into violent con- 
flict in 1140 with Poj)e Innocent IL, 
and with that zealous defender 
^ . of the faith, Bernard of (dair-* 
Orderl^^ vaux. The power oi the Church 
over huincui thought was shown 
by a number of new monastic foun- 
dations. Benedictine loundations had 
been scatteied broadcast over France 
during th(‘ sixth century ; to these were 
add('d in 1098 Cistercians in the forest 
monastery ol Citeaux in the Cote d’Or. 
At the outset the\ renounced the })leasures 
of the world and lived only in mystical 
communion with God. though they also 
des(‘rve credit for the imjmlse they gave to 
gardening and viin* cultivation. Under 
St. Bern aid the ordc'r rose with such 
rapidity that its centre was transferred m 
1115 from Citeaux to the new foundation 
of Clairvaux on tlu Aube : on Bernard’s 
death the order embraced ibo monasteries. 

The struggle against earthly and sinful 
desiri's, the ideals of self-renunciation and 
purification, were also pursued by the 
Carthusians- of La Chartreuse — founded in 
1084, by Brnno, at (irenolde in Southern 
France ; their rule im[)osed silence, the 
wearing of a hair shirt and total afistin- 
ence from wane, and advised the pursuit of 
science. The same jirinciples actuated 
the more distinguished Premonstratensian 
loundation, whose first monastery was 
situated in the w(3oded meadow^s of Pre- 

montre near Laon in 1119. 

® f . native to Franc^e, were eventu- 

Uominicuns ,, ... j • • j. 

ally outstripped in importance 

and dimensions by the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who came in from Spain and 
Italy, and whose organisation belongs to 
the second decade of the thirteenth 
century. The Dominicans occupied them- 
selves with the task of higher education, 
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with the management of the Inquisition, 
which was especially active in Southern 
France, and with the extirpation of the 
Albigenses and Waldcnses; the Francis- 
cans gained a great hold on the lower 



THE CASTLE OF PLESSIS. NEAR TOURS, AS IT WAS 


OF THE WORLD 


classes as ] Teachers and confessors. The 
Inquisition was a tool w’hich seived both 
the ecclesiastical and the political unity 
of France ; under tlie excuse ol protc‘('ting 
the })urit\- of the faith, ])ower[ul opj^onents 
or rivals ol the royal ])ower were occasion- 
ally’ exterminated, such as the Counts of 
Toulouse (1207-1229) and the Knights 
Templars (ijoj-ijij). 

Northern I'raiice presented a more ex- 
clusive front to the outer world than 
Southern, where great harbours were con- 
nected by trade with the west, and where 
great and po})ulous S(.’a towns were centres 
of the world’s cornmerct' ; hence the 
effects ol th(' ( rusadeswere far strongei in 
the south than in the iKa'th. The knightly 
class then became the exponent ol j)oetry 
and deprived the clergy ol some })ortiori 
of their inlhieiice u})on the intellectual 
develo})ment of the nobles ; the crusading 
.movement also gave them a tendency to 
idealism, a burning enthusiasm for bold 
deeds, a devouring ambition, and a stain- 
less sense ol honour. On the other hand, 
this movem(‘.nt gave an im])ulse to the 
taste for outward show, for adventurous 
enterprise, for ])urposeless attempts to 
gain reputation, and for the trifling game 
of love. At the same time were dissemi- 
nated the seeds of those heresies which 
were equall> dangerous to the Church and 
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to society ; these were introduced from 
the East Roman Empire by sectaries, the 
Bogumiles and Cathari, whose degeneracy 
and indiscretion led to extravagances which 
permeated the whole of Southern France.. 

In France, as elsewhere, 
knights were originally 
drawn from the ranks of 
the lower nobility, who 
])ossessed no property, and 
were in the service of some 
ecclesiastical or secular 
noble ; for pecuniary reward 
they passed from the service 
of one lord to another, and 
were occasionally occu})ied 
with highway robbery and 
j)luiKler. But among the 
more highly educatecl and 
talented of this class then* 
were men who combined 
the professions of singer 
and ])()el, wdu) ])assed from 
castle to castle and sang 
the praises of their host 
and the honour of his ladi<‘S 
in their remote and desolate 
fortress, receiving in return })res(‘nts 
of money and festival entertainrntmt. 
These harmle.ss parasites ot society were 
known as “jongleurs,” and were at the 


h 
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same time performers on musical instru- 
ments, wandering singers, and begging 
p(K‘fs. A change took place after the 
Crusades, when great lords and even kings 
devoted themselves to the service of love 



A BALLAD-SINGING COMPETITION IN THE DAYS OF THE TROUBADOURS 
Drawn from the ranks of the lower nobility, the knights of France served the ecclesiastical or secular lords for 
pecuniary reward, and were occasionally engaged in highway robbery and plunder. But those who were more highly 
educatecf and gifted fotnid other spheres for their talents. Combining the professions of singer and poet, they passed 
from one castle to another singing the praises of their hosts. After the Crusades, great lords and even kings devoted 
themselves to the service of love and song, and entered into keen rivalry for the laurels of the singer and the poet. 


and song, entered into rivalry for 
the laurels of the knight and poet, 
fought in tournaments, and settU'd 
])ersonal quarrels according to the 
customs of knighthood. Hence de- 
\'eloj)ed in Southern France the numerous 
a n d h i g h 1 y 
gifted class oi 
the troubadours 
(inventors or 
poets), and in 
the north the 
less numerous 
“ t roll ve res.” 

The jongleurs 
became mere HH 

singers and ac- 
companists, 
who followed a r.onrTP np tmp p 




stiffness and affectation ol court life 
finds scornful, l)itter, and at times 

wearied expression in his poems. I'he 
most famous of his followers was 

Bertrari de Born, who died about 

1215 in a monastery, one of tlie most 

}'>olitical of the 
troubadours, 
and the author 
of many “ sir- 
vent es,” satir- 
ical songs or 
lam]ioons in- 
tended to serve 
a cause which 
the author con- 
sidered just. 
This singer, 

Mous TROUBADOURS belonged 

)f the great poets and singers of tO a noblc 






vviiw luiiuwcu A GROUP OF THE FAMOUS TROUBADOURS 

their distill- These old miniatures show some of the great poets and singers of t o a noble 

fmitibprl mediasval France, known as Troubadours. Tne first is Perdigon, a knight Anfn 

V ' j^oei- in the service of the Dauphin of Auvergne ; next comes theJMonk of Mont- yiiniiy /\iua- 

ICal patrons audon, the son of a noble family ; in the third figure we see Albertet, the f O 1* t , Hear 

upon t h e i r ^ jongleur, while the last is that of Marcabru, a pupil of Cercaraons. _ 

journeys of love and song, to jierform turned his high gifts and personal 


upon t h e 1 r ‘ * 

journeys of love and song, to jierform 
their compositions or to accompany them 
upon the harp, zither, or viola. 

The first important troubadour was the 
adventurous Count William IX. of Poitiers, 
who died in 1127 ; his disgust with the 


turned his high gifts 
charm to ill account 1 
the princes Henry and 
heart to revolt against 
Henry II. of England, 


fort, near 
Perigueux - 
and personal 
by stimulating 
Richard Lion- 
: their father, 
thus evoking 


a series of cruel wars all over French 
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Dante’s 
Conception of 
Bertran 


far inferior 
other hand, 


soil from the Garonne to the mouth of the 
Seine, which district included those fieis 
tlieii possessed by the Englisli king in France. 

Dante in his “ Divina Commedia ” 
places Bertran as the author of civil strife 
in the pit of hell, where he 
, finds liimself in distinguished 
company with other poets. 

Bertran was not merel\’ the 
tmmpet-toned singer of military tliemes; 
he was also a sympathetic and tender 
composer of love songs, and 1 k‘ throws the 
chief responsibility for the wickedness 
of the times ujxm the cU'rgy. Ihe anti- 
clericalism of the sirventes 
is still more ol)\’ious in thr 
case of Guilhem Figueira, a 
poet of low birth. J'he 
highest point of the Southern 
French lyric jioetry is repre- 
sented by men who are for 
the most part of unblemished 
reputation ; it lasted about 
one hundred years, and the 
]n‘inci}ial figures are such 
men as Bernart of Venda- 
dour, who died about 1200. 
a ])rotege ot the ('ount of 
Poitiers, Arnaut Daniel, 
whose lame was sung by 
Dante and Petrarch, and 
(iuiraut de Bonielh, who 
died about 1220 — “ the 
master of the troubadours.” 

This age, short as it was, 
produced a many-sided lyric 
poetry of love and shej>herd 
songs of elaborate canzone 
with effective refrains, of 
careful and over-elaborate 
rhythms and rhymes ; it 
also exercised a perma- 
nent infiuence ui)oii the 
German minnesingers and A french knicht of the 
upon the poetry ol Dante, earlythirteeni H century 

In the second half of the thirteenth 
century the knightly class began to 
degenerate into rudeness of rnanrua- and 
cupidity. The tournament became a 
brawl and love })oetry an unnatural, 
unmeaning, and often immoral word-])lay. 

The Albigensian wars (1208-122Q) de])rived 
nobility of Southern France of their 
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Waldenses and their chief patrons among 
the nobles and jirincc^s, stilled all freedom 
of life and thought, and put an end to the 
delights of society and to the enthusiasm 
for art. v^outhern France had formerly 
been a centric of intellectual life, ready to 
receive all nt'w disco\'eries. whethcu* they 
came Iroin the ICast or from Spain and 
Italy; it now liei'ame an isolated (lt‘sc‘rt, 
broken only by the passionate demiiK'ia- 
tions of heiesy. 

The lyric poetry of Nortlu‘rn Fraiu'c* is 
to that of the south : on tin* 
the i‘pic ])oetry ol tht‘ south 
cannot be coinjiared with 
tlu‘ ])ro(luctions ot the hall- 
Ti'iitonic north. Hcuice lyric' 
))Ot tr\’ to th(‘ north ol the 
Loire* is, in form and con- 
tc'iils, iiKMcly a l(‘('blc‘ echo 
ol th(‘ south, and its re[)r(,- 
sentati\-(*s Xlic /roiircrcs and 
minis/ruirs. are but leeble 
imitators ol the* soutlu'rn 




1 po(‘ts 

and singers. 

'I'llC 


[ only 

im]>ortant 

tic'urc 

is 


('ount 

'riiibaut 

ol Cham- 


pagne. 

who was 

Kinj; 

of 


Navar 

re Irom 

; 

he 


gamed 

reputation 

as a })oet 


ol lova* songs, 

rcligi 

ions 


the 


political power and of their great wealth, 
and therefore made their jxitronage and 
ihcir presents to singers and poets things 
of the past. Crusades, commanded by 
papal legates, ended in the most cruel 
persecution and extermination of the 
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songs, a id hymns to tlu‘ 
\'irgin, though in his case 
elaboration ol lorm r(‘])laced 
the \utal spark of genius. 
The dial act er of the 
Northern Fremdimen was 
inatter-ol-lact rather than 
lantastK' or emotional, and 
inclinc'd more to the free 
and ociasionallv immoral 
fahlian than to the chi\’alrous 
j)oem ol love. 

None th(‘ less, the north 
retaiiu^d a strong and 
capable nucleus ol chivalry, and was 
]ires(M'ved from southern degi'inuation 
until the lourteenth century. I'he t‘duca- 
tion and training of the knight vwas 
ostensibly foundrd ujion that of the monk ; 

in fact, the age of tlie(‘rusadc‘s 
had united the ideals of the 
knightly and ecclesiastical 
career in the ])ersons of 
ecclesiastical orders of knights. I'he young 
noble who was intended for a knight W'as 
s(mt at an early age to his lord’s castle, even 
as the novice was educated from cliiklhood 
within the walls of the monastery and 


How the 
Knights were 
Trained 
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prepared for the future duties of his order. 
Until his fourtecntli year he stood midway 
between the servants and companions of 
the household. He waited at table, went 
errands for his master, accompanied liim 
when hunting or travelling, and per.’ormed 
duties also for his mistress. He then 
became a squire and his mastc^r’s armour 
bearer, practised riding, the use of arms, 
and all knightly pursuits. He recta ved 
1h(‘ accolade in his twenly-hrst year with 
the observance of certain religious for- 
malities. The previous night {la vcillc) 

was spent by the squire in tlie cliaj)el in 
jnayer ; in the morning he a 

took the ])ath ol jairiftca- /| j 

tion, and after several W ^ 

hours’ rest, was clothed in BL ^ 

red and white garments. K 

The time ol rest was to 
symbolise Ins future state 
of rc^t in Paradise, the 
white garment his moral 

])urity, and the red, the 
1 cattles in which he would I t , 

have to shed his blood. j 

From th(‘ priest’s hands he 
received the knight’s sword j j 

on his knees before the altar, 
and made; his \'ows. He I fljjj 

then received from some | I 

distinguished noble, in the I ji j 

presence of witnesses, the I j j: ' 

blow on the shoulder or neck I f; 

which dubbed him knight. f; jjJi j. 

The ix'ligious character 
even oi this secular 
chivalry was expressed in 
the struggles for ('hris- 
tiaiiity against the heathen 
-—for as such tlu* adheients 
of Mahomet were reckoned 
by the Church of the lime — 
and in the ])rotection of ^ french K^ 
widows and orphans, of the thirte 

op])ressed and defenceless ; at the same 
time ideal theories of honour and love were 
constantly disturbed by entirely secular 
thoughts. The conception of honour 
a])pears rather as the honour of a class or 

The Strict ^ 

Code of person. A knight who had 

the Knight* base dealing or 

common offence, or had shown 
himself cowardly in battle, was ex])elled, 
publicly denounced by a herald, and 
cursed by the Church, his coat of arms 
and his weapons were broken by the 
executioner, his shield was bound to the 
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tail of his horse and destroyed by the 
animal in the course of its wild career. 

During the better period of the chival- 
rous movement the robbery of merchants 
and of monasteries was naturally avoided, 
. . . as was any infringement of the 

Chivair property of others. Practice 
iva ry arms could be 

Flourished i . i 

gained not only in camj)aigns 

and feuds, but also in tournaments, 
the organisation of which was the result 
of the Crusades. These took place in 
the ])resence of ladies, who gave their 

praises to the yictors and whose colours 
were worn by the knights, so 
that the whole proceeding 
1^^ was connected with courtly 

|[ life. In the French tourna- 

inents thousands often 
fought : men were killed 
and wounded, though the 
tournament 
insisted that only blunted 
should be used, 
J and that the struggle 

should end when the op])o- 
nent had been thrown from 
his horse. The need for some 
which knights could 
" distinguish one another, as 

i their lowered visors made 

recognition impossible, led 
if ifjUi ^ coats of arms, 

* I wbicli were hereditary in a 

family ; there was some 

^ outward sign upon the hel- 

^ met, the shield, and the 

surcoat, consisting cither of 
an animal or some other 

The knight did not 
trouble himsidf greatly 
^ with learning. He occa- 

GHT OF THE ^ionally kiiew some foreign 
NTH CENTURY was almost 

always a clever player on the zither. 

Keading and writing were unknown accom- 
jdishments to him. This lack of education, 
as is invariably the case, led to a disregard 
of the refinements of life and producecl an 
inclination to drunkenness and gambling, 
to cruelty towards subordinates and 
prisoners, and even towards wife and 
children. The castles were usually re- 
stricted in space, as they were thus more 
defensible ; the main room was the 
knight’s hall, and here tlie lords lived, 
especially in winter, in great lack of 
occupation, cut off from all refining 
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influences They ate without knives or 
forks, with fingers or wooden s})Oons, sat 
upon benches or stools, and had little or no 
light when darkness came ; in cold weather 
the heating of the rooms was generally 
defective. Instead of windows, they had 
openings in the walls, which, in had 
weather, or for the protection against cold, 
were closed with shutters. 

The education of the knights was but 
scanty, better ])rovision in this la^spect 
being made for their wiva'S and daughters. 
Ladies of good birth were often able to 
read and write, and sometimes even knew 
Latin or some other foreign tongue ; they 
were clever at needlework, cooking, and 
the ])re])aration of medicine, and wrre dis- 
tinguished es})ecially by courtly manners 
and refined modesty. Food and clothing 
in knightly families, a]xirt irom festival 
occasions or drinking 
bouts, from which 
women were ex- 
cluded, were very 
sim])le, as their sup- 
])lies depended u])on 
the chase, the fish 
pond, the vegetahlc‘ 
garden, the ])roduce 
sent in by the serfs, 
or the small beer 
brewed in the castle 
brewery ; foreign 
wines appeared only 
after the Crusades. 

Clothing, for the 
most part, was 
home - made also. 

The service of ladies, ])eculiar to chivalry, 
bore within itself the germ of degeneration 
in so far as it was carried on not only 
by unmarried but l)y marrii‘d knights, 
usually devoted to some married woman, 
for whom adventures were undergone*, 
tournaments fought, though sometimes 
the fair one was entirely unknown or 
j)urely imaginary. The result was an 
unnatural and affected subtlety, which 
destroyed a movement contributing largely 
at the outset to the development of 
courtly manners and culture. 

Chivalry, like the feudal system in 
general, was wholly incompatible with the 
conce])tiori of a uniform state as planned 
by the Ca])ets. Instead of devoting their 
strength and their forces to their king 
and country, adventurous knights went 
fighting throughout the world, in S])ain 
or in the East, against the “ heathen,” in 
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the civil wars of England, or in Italy or 
Sicily, whither they were attracted by the 
possibility of gaining lands and money ; 
here Charles of Anjou, the chivalrous 
brother of Louis IX., won Naples and 
Sicily from the declining family of the 
Hohenstauffeii. Hence it was fortunate 
for Frame that this restless and adven- 
turous class was destroyed by internal 
disruption and dogemeration, and became 
robber knights, lost life and ])roj)erty in 
the ( riisadt's, or ])erished on fondgii soil 
before the invention of giin])()wder, when 
the consequent change of military tactics 
entirely ])iit an end to their existence. 

The guidance of French literature 
]>assed from the hands of the chu'gy to 
the knights, first in ])oetry and afterwards 
in historv. d he earliiT ])oemsot Northern 
France are ol a narrative and legendary 
character, and deal 
])rinci])ally with 
(' h r i s 1 a n d His 

Apostles, the* Virgin 
Mary, the saints and 
martyrs ol the 
C'hurc'ii, remarkabU* 
(inversions, and 
liv(‘s of an (‘difying 
character. With the 
beginning of the 
Crusades the subject - 
matt(‘r is extended, 
and no longer con- 
fined to the imme- 
diate (mvironment of 
the writer ; the scene 
of action is often laid 
in the hhist. It is not until the age of the 
Crusades that tlu* chi\’alrous epic begins 
its career. 

The ])ersonalily of ('harlemagne, which 
had now become fabulous, was first 
brought into local connection with the 
East as a result of the disagreeable recej)- 
tion accorded to the first Ousaders by the 
Byzantine (ireeks and their emjieror, 
Alexius ; this connection a])pears in the 
Alexandrian ]X)em “ Comment Charles 
de France vint en Jerusalem.” Charles 
is said to have started under the influence 
of his wife's ])ride to measure his power 
with Hugo of Constantinople, a king who 
is supposed to have been more powerful. 
He makes a jiilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, where God does miracles for 
him and gives him the chief relics of 
the Passion, which he causes to be pre- 
served in St# Denis. In Constantinople 
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he secs that Huj;o is inferior to himself ; the warmest patriotism, for the death of 
his companions mock at the Byzantine so many nobles. The ])oem arose within 
and his Greeks, but are preserved by the area of the Norman dialect, and was 
Divine Providence from the misfortunes intended to celebrate the jn'aises of the 
which they had deserved. Here we have Breton race, to which the historical Roland 
clearly Crusader’s conception of his belongs. Several other narratives from 
own fortunes. The influence of Crusading the Carolingian cycle describe the 
ideas is also obvious in the description of battles of Charles with his disobedient 
the great emperor, ascribed to vassals, apparently modelled upon that 
French Archbishop Tur])in of Rhcims, war of sujipression which the Cajxds 

Heroes of nn really composed at the waged against the feudal nobility of the 

Earlier ay (‘leventh or the twelfth century. As the ])Otts belong to 

beginning of the twelfth century ; the retinues of the great lords who were 
this was the “ Historia de vita Caroli conquered, they are invariably found in 
magni et Rolandi cjiis nepotis,” which sympathy with the losing side, 

dealt with his struggles with the unbe- About the middle ot the tweltth C('ntury 

lievers in S})ain, the heroic death of a Iresh body of material for French epic 
Roland, the warden of the Breton March, poedry was provided from England and 
in the valley of Roncesvalles, and the Brittany. In the sixth ceiiturx' tin* Britons 
treachery of (kinelon ; the latter subject had retreat(‘d Irom modtan Ifritain before; 
is also treated m the Latin poem concern- the Anglo-Saxons and brought with them 
ing the treachery of (lanelon. The their legends of King Arthur and the 
figure of Charles is sometimes modelled heroes of the round table* : these* storie's 
on that of Christ, and his twelve ])aladins hael alse) l)e*en disseminated by (ie'offrcy 
correspond to the tweh'e discij)les ; he of Me)nme)uth, who was loi some time in 

also appears as an idealised Crusader. French servie'e', in hi^ “ Historia F>rit- 

The model for Ganelon’s character seems tania*,” or “Historia Biitonum.” coni- 
to have been the treacherous and ve)luble ])osed ])efoi’e‘ 11J5. In the 

(ireek who, in the ojdnion of the (tu- '*** “ Roman de P>rut ’’ ot Robeit 

saders betrayed by him, was in secret W'ace, Arthur Jiki* the legc'nd- 

connection with the infidels. This ary Chailemagne, is ri'prc*- 

chronicle was soon translated into the sented as tin* chief of twelve ih'ci s. and as 
dialect of the Isle de France, which from accomjjhshing marvellous exjdoits with 
the twelfth century onwards becann* a these* bold knights. The religious element 
more uniform literary language*. The was introduced into this (vcle by the 

subject oi this .somewhat jioetical cycle; amalgamation of the* Arthur traditions 
was reduced to writing in its earliest form with the legend of tlu* Holy (irail. 
about loqo as the “ Chanson de Cicste de The best known of these (irail (‘j)ics is the 
Roland.” It was an amalgamation of “ Perceval” of Chre'stien de* Troye-s. a j)oet 
older poems, perha])S tragments from acquainted with Latin aut horsande'spe'cially 
Charles’ lo^^t collection ot e])ics, and was with Ovid; his works were composed at 
edited in its present form about 1170 by the* courts ot ('hampagne and Flanders 
the minstrel Turold ; the hero r(*sembles between 1155 and ii8(S. In this epic is 
the leutonic warrior rather than the shown the ])i('ture of a knight inspire'd 
Crusader ins})ir(‘d by religious ideals. In by religious enthusiasm and moral purity, 
comparison with Rolaiul, the Ernjieror without fear or rejiroach, which is e.x- 
Charles is a somewhat leeble figure, and is jiressed in a series of adventur(*s, and at 
The Great rather as a querulous times in excpiisite form ; the same jioet 

Charles ihan as the bold and in his “ Ghevalier de la C'harette ” (Lanct - 

ia Poetry restorer of the em- lot) and in his “ Tristan, ” which is now 

pire. The character drawing is lost, depicts two knights of more human 
elementary, and ])roduced by the sim])lest character, who are made traitors or 
means and often by nothing more than the weaklings by the seductions of love. The 
conventional adjective. 1 he lights and remarkable versatility of this ej)ic })oet 
shadows are distributed unefjually. On ajjpears in anoth(*r form in the love epic 
the one side we see subtlety and cunning, of “ Free and Enite ” and the ” Chevalier 
on the other invincible heroism and su])er- au Lion.” Lov(* is here a source of true 
natural power, friendship and fidelity to heroism and chivalrous S])irit. Chresti(;n 
death, and heartrending grief, inspired by thus displays a series of knightly crusades 
. 3806 
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in their most different forms, especially 
as affected by the service of love, which 
may bring either destruction or blessing. 

Two German epic j’xK^ts entered into the 
labours of Chrestien, Hartmann von Aue, 
the author of “ Enx. ” about iiqo and of 
“ Iwein ” about 1200, and Gottfried of 
Strassburg, the author of “Tristan and 
Isolde” about 1210. Wolfram von 
Kschcnbach in his “ Par- 
zival ” shortly after 1200 
uses the material which 
ap]X‘ars in ChrestieiTs 
])oem of the same name, 
and follows his model 
\rry closely. Connected 
with the (hail legends is 
also the Lorraine ])oem ol 
tlu* swan-rider “ Lolu'ii- 
grin.” Like the old 

(hirolingian, Iheton, and 
Lorraine legc-nds, the 

history ol antiquity, the 
Trojan war, and the 

deeds of Alexander the 
(iix'at, weie also treated 
S') as to translorm tlu' 

(iieek heroes into niedi- 
a‘\ad knights and ( ru- 

s.iders. 

Th(* rising citiz(‘n class 
was bound to (‘Xj)ress its 
thoughts in litc'ratun* no 
less than the knighllv 
('lass, 'riiis was done in 
the h'abliaux, which origi- 
nated in tlK‘ Last, but 
were modc'lled on tlu‘ 
daily lil(' ol the citiz('n as 
it was at that turn'. 

'I'lieir satire is di reeded 
against the iqqx'r classe's 
oi' the cultured clergy 
and physi('ians, but also 
(k'picts the gloomier side 
of citizen life, the narrow^- 
minch'dness, drunkenness, 
and j(\alousy of tlu* men, 
the infidelity and false- 
hood of the women. The 
needs ot the middle class 
U])on the stage were satistied by such pro- 
ductions as the two musical plays of Adam 
de la Halle —about I2J5 to 1287 — while 
mystery and miracle plays taken Irom the 
Bible and the legends of tlie saints attracted 
the whole ol the people to the Church. 
Ihere were at the same time allegorical 
piec(‘s, or “ moralitiv's,” also based upon 


the teaching of Christian morality. The 
ironical mockery of the lower classes at 
the court and the clergy is expressed in 
the thirteenth century by the “ Roman 
du Renart,” with its later continuations, 
which was composed in the Netherlands 
upon Northern French models. The fox 
is here a satire upon the intriguing 
courtier who insinuates himself within the 
desj)otic government of 
the king of beasts, the 
lion, and brings ruin upon 
defenceless or honourable 
peoj)Ic. The monks are 
his accomplices, and he 
shows a hypocritical sub- 
mission to the Popes and 
the Church. 

The animosity which 
was cherished against the 
feudal system and the 
media'vai Church, wath 
its miracles, pilgrimages, 
crusading sermons, and 
ritual, and also that 
against the laity with 
tlieir difierent classes and 
rc* pre sc n t a t i vc s . a] ) ]^ea r s 
m the “l)ibles” of Ciiiyot 
(!(' Provins and Hugues 
d(* Berze ; these are eiicy- 
cl(>})a'dic narratives, in 
metrical iorm. of some 
34.000 lines. They origi- 
nated at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; 
nu'u of every class co- 
ojx'rated in their produc- 
tion, laity and clergy 
alike, and their compo- 
sition, like their general 
tendency, thus far re- 
sembles the encyclo- 
padias ol Diderot and 
D’Alembert. 

A com])endium of the 
thought and knowledge of 
this scholastic age, with 
a criticism of Church, 
religion, and morality, 
may be found in the 
allegorical, stilted, and wearisome “ Roman 
de la Rose,” which was composed and con- 
tinued by Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de 
Meun,who lived in the thirteenth century. 
The sleeping poet attempts in a dream to 
j)luck a rose from the hedge of love; 
Obstacles and annoyances of every kind 
try to defeat his object and to drive him 



THE LEGENDARY KING ARTHUR 
Tlie deeds of the half-mythical Arthur and his 
knig:hts have been immortalised in poetry and 
romance. According to the legend, he led the 
Britons to the overthrow of the Saxon invaders. 

1' u>iii tl),‘ broiler st.itin" on tJif iiiomm cnl nf tho l iniirror 
Maviniili.in .it Iiiii'.brtu k 
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irom his purpose. Only when his guardian 
spirit, Belaccucil, has freed him from the, 
puson in which Jalousie has confined him 
can he })luck the rose. The subject-matter 
of this romance was turned to account by 


Moliere ; 

The Early 
Literature 
of F ranee 


the timly French flavour of the 
satire consoles the reader for its 
weary scholasticism and the dry- 
ness of the allegorical treatment. 
One of the most charming pro- 


ductions of early French narrative art is the 


novel “ Aiicassin et Nicolete.” Thus we see 


that the poetical literature of North France, 
which attained its highest jioint rather in 
the twelfth than the thirteenth century, 


gives a manv-sided and yet a true })icture of 
the general and varied society’ of the time. 

.This poetry reflects with a sjiecial clear- 
ness the transition from the age of the 
Crusades, wliich began with the triumphs 


writing decayed ; the chronicle of Kegino 
at the outset of the tenth century was 
the last attempt for the moment to 
produce a universal history from the 
beginning of the world. In the Eastern, as 
in the Western empire, local history takes 
the place of imperial history. The disruj)- 
tion ])revailing in France during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries held out no induce- 
ment to the historian. It was not until later 
that Ehilip Augustus and his grandson 
Louis IX. found important historians of 
their deeds in Kigord, who died about I20(), 
and William of Nangis, who died about 
1300, but the historical revival is closely 
connected with the Crusades. 

With the thirteenth century the descri])- 
tion of the ('rusades ])asses into the hands 
ol the Crusaders themsc'lves, the knights. 
In ])lace of the Latin chronicles of the 




A HOME OF THE TROUBADOURS: THE CASTLE OF TARASCON 


The Castle of Tarascon, picturesquely situated on the Rhone, was founded by Count Louis II. in the fourteenth century, 
In the days of the Troubadours and the Courts of Love this castle was a notable centre of these knights errant of literature. 

of the Church in religious belief, but ended monks come French histories inspired with 
with the undermining ol bfdh by the tlu chivalrous s})irit. (Godfrey of Ville- 
influence of foreign religions and ])hilo- hardouin (ii()()-i2i3) di'scribcs with 
Sophies. Perceval marks the height of dramatic ])uwer and ruthhss regard for 
( atholici.sm, the earnest t)elief of umloubt- truth that Fourth ( rusade whic h j)lacedthe 
ing devot(‘es ; tlu* bible of Ciiiyot isinsjiired Byzantine hhnj)ire for some decades in the 
not only t)y the heresy ol the Waldenses, hands of theNortheriiFienchCountBald- 
but isalsotheex])ression ol that destructive win ol Flanders and his successors. John 
worldly wisdom which Voltaire was to of Joinville (1224-1318) describes in a 
represent five centuries later. straightforward, faithful, and religious 

After centuries of torpidity, the writing narrative the personality and 

of history was revived by the general d-'cds of St, Louis. Historical 

shock of the Crusading movement. Great writing had thus emancipated 

changes in French history have invariably ““ ** * itself from clerical control and 

introduced new de])artures in historical had assumed a national character. On 
writing, (jregory of Tours was ins])ircd the other hand, philology and philosophy, 
by the foundation of the Frankish state with painting, architecture, and music 
under ( lovis, the authors of the Frankish among the arts, remained for the moment 
annals by tlie greatness of Charlemagne, entirely or principally in the hands of 
When his emjiirc broke up, historical ecclesiastics. Richard Mahreniioi.tz 
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FRANCE UNDER THE VALOIS 

THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR WITH ENGLAND 


APART from the so-railed Salic Law, longer and concluded a truce. A dis])utc 
^ the n('xt heir to the throne after had broken out in Brittany in the 
the death of Charles IV. would have been year 1 141 about the ducal dignity. One 
Joan, the daughter of Louis X. and claimant was su])])orted by France, the 
grand-daught(.'r ol Phili]^ IV., but her other sought the help ol Edward, who 
claim was hardly discussed at the time 5 r . j. Lius had a pretext lor a new 
she was given Xavana* as an indemnity, An English army marchecl 

But the right of Phili]) of \’alois to lh(‘ victories ^’lctoriously through Nor- 
ci own was lorrnally challenged by ladward orics i J4O, and then went 

III. ol England (1327- IJ77), who claimed up the Seine to the gates oi Paris. There 
as grandson ot Philip I whose daughter first the French under the command of 
Isabella was his mother. At first, mdeeal, their king conlrontc'd it. But no decisive 
bdlward did homage to the new king as blow' was struck until Edward, falling 
Duke of (iiiieiiiK', and thus a('knowledged back towards Idandt'is, took up a strong 
him in his chara('t(‘r ol a teiidal lord, whi( h ])osition at Cre('\ -en-lk)nt hieu, amd was 
was due, however, only to his roval title; immediately attained by the advancing 
but so soon as Ins intimate relations Freiu h on Augiwt 23th; in s])ite ol an 
with tile Fhmiish town ol (dumt, where immense nunnTical advantage (()8,ooo 
Jacob \'aii Arte\'elde uas m power, and against 20.000) Phih]) was defeated, 
liis growing iiiHiU'in'e in the Ntdluahands The day markt'd a glorious x'ictory for 
gem'rally — the Emperor la'wis had nomi- the Engii->h arms. Edward then marched 
En lish nated him Stadthohh'r of the to Calais, ami besieged the town, so im- 
King Claims ‘•La Lower Lorraine — led ])ortant to him. tor (lewn months; when 

France believe that the iiionuait it finally surremkaed. Idighsh settlers were 

was }>ro]atious, hi' assunual })laced in it, in order to create a ])er- 
the title of King ol France' and invaded manent base lor the binglisli regal ])ower. 

the countrr* in 133(1 in orck'i' to conquer it. But the resoina es lor carrying on 
Ihit no battle was louglit. In the spring the war were ('xhausted by llu'se oj^iera- 
ol 1340 Philip collec'ted a fleet in tlu' turns. Through the good ser\’ices of the 
harbour oi Sluys in order to jire'vent Po]>(‘ a treaty was concluded, which did 
Ldwarefs a'oss- ~~~ 



F^shigneedof philip vi.,"and his son. John -the good- ^X). vvlul'tded 

„ The right of Philip VI. to the throne of France was challenged by ,3 . ,1 ^ .1 

1 ( cuniary le- Edward III. of England, who claimed the throne as grandson of Philip IV. tO pioloilg tile 

sources ('on LI This claim was the pretext for the Hundred Years War. On the death frii/'p willi Fno- 
of Philip, in his son John, suriiamed “the Good," succeeded him; 1.11^- 

liot W'au any he was defeated at Poitiers and taken to England as a prisoner. land. Jnit llC 
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did not succood in changing it into a per- 
manent peace, tor Edward trusted to the 
fortune of his arms and had not yet re- 
linquished his ho])e of the French throne. 
His son also, Edward the " Black Prince,” 
to whom the victory at Crecy was chiefly 
due, would not hear of a peace. When, 
therefore, John refused to comj)ly with the 
demand of Edward that the English 
possessions on Fr(uich soil should be 
relieved from feudal jurisdiction, the war 
began afresh in IJ55. Its outbreak was 
hastened by the circumstance that 
Charles of Navarre, with whom John had 


A two years’ tnice between the two 
hostile powers had been arranged even 
before the return of the young Edward to 
Bordeaux : but dangerous disturbances in 
the interior shook the monarchy during 
John’s imjU'isonmcnt. The government, 
and especially the method of levying 
taxes, had aroused discontent among the 
towns, which were increasing in wealth, 
and formed the most ]M)werful jxirt of flu* 
States-fieneral. When, after the king’s 
imprisonment, the dauphin, afterwards 
Charles V., summoned the states of North 
F" ranee and asked for their support in th<‘ 
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QUEEN PHILIPPA PLEADING BEFORE EDWARD III. FOR THE MEN OF CALAIS 

country, Edward III. of England landed an army on 
u f? victory over King Plnlip VI. at Crecy-en-Ponthien. Advancing next on Calais. Edward 

annPAl fo^ picture shows his queen, Philippa, on her knees making her successful 

appeal for the lives of the men of Calais, whom Edward, enraged at their stubborn resistance, had detertnined to execute. 


from iIk- p.iliitini; hy 11. C. .Selous 


quarrelled, implored the lielj) of England 
against him. The o])])ortunity for new' 
enter])rises was eagerly seized. 'I'lie 
Black Prince with a small force raided the 
Loire riistrict from his h(‘adquarters at 
Bordeaux. John met him with su])erior 
numbers. After a vain attempt to come 
to an agreement, John was completely 
defeated at Poitiers on Se])tember 19th, 
135b, and himself fell into the hands 
of the English. He was conducted to 
England, w'here the king of Scotland also 
was living as a jirisoner of Edward. 

• 3«T0 


crisis, the representatives of tlie low'iis 
desinrd r{‘dress for all abuses in th(‘ ad- 
ministration, and had tlu‘ir defmit(‘ d(‘- 
inands laid singly before the daujdiin by 
a committee. Under the stress of cir- 
cumstances the crown was ('ompiilled to 
conced(‘ every reque^st of the towns. 

Nevertheless, an open insurrection broke 
out in Paris in 1358. (diaries of Na\’arre, 
who was still in cajdivity, w^as liberated, 
his adherents, who liad been (‘xe(’iit(‘d, 
were declared innocent, tlif‘ prisons also 
were opened, and the red and blue cap, 
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EDWARD THE THIRD OF ENGLAND AT THE HISTORIC SIEGE OF CALAIS, WHICH ENDED IN A GREAT ENGLISH VICTORY 

From t!ie pamt.n^ L)> Sir John G-iL :rf, R.A. By pertuission of ihe Corporation of London 
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the hadi^e of the revolutionists, was 
forcibly placed on the head of the daujdiin 
himself. The example of the towns was 
followed by the rising of the peasants in the 
country, the so-called Jacquerie, which 
was su]:)]^ressed only by most merciless 
severity. Common cause against the 
peasant re\T)lt drove the nobility over to 
the side of the dauphin, and the Spiritual 
Estates stood l:>y him. When he escaped 


of Navarre, however, began a war against 
him which did not end until 135c). 

In that year Edward appeared again 
with an army on French soil, after the 
States-General had rejected the terms of 
peace already accepted by King John ; 
but he was unable to capture Rheims, in 
spite of a siege which lasted many weeks. 
The investment of Paris, which he 


attempted in 



EDWARD III., OF ENGLAND, ON HIS WHITE PALFREY AT CRECY 

from the hands of the Parisian mob he 
had a considerable body ol adherents at 
his command. In Paris the insurgents 
were not agreed among themselves. There 
were three factions who fought against 
each other. The dau]:)hin was soon able 
to march into the ca})ital, hold a Bloody 
AssiiK‘, and in due form carry on the 
government for his ca])tive father. Charles 
• 3^12 


the next year, proved in- 
e'lective owing to deficiency 
of provisions. A peace, 
therefore, was concluded at 
Bretigny in May, ijbo, 
according to which France 
renounced all feudal juris- 
diction over the English 
possessions, while Edward 
abandoned his claim to the 
throne of France, and at 
the same time handed over 
Normandy and Anjou to 
John. But, notwithstand- 
ing the conclusion of peace, 
lor a long time there was 
no tranquillity in France, 
lor the English soldiers 
remained in the country, 
contrary to the royal ordt'rs, 
and actually deleated a 
French army s])ecially 
levied to oppose them. 

1'he raising of the heavy 
ransom for King John, who 
returned to his country 
after a five years’ capti^oty, 
])rO(hu'ed much misery. In 
one ])lace only could John 
record a favouralde result. 
Tho duchy of Burgundy 
had fallen to the crown in 
ijf)!, and the king con- 
ferred it, two years later, 
on his youngest son, Philij) 
the Bold. The latter 
founded the. new Burgun- 
dian dynasty, and through 
^ ^ ^ I Margaret of Flanders ac- 

quired the Franche Comte, 


belonging to the German 
Emjnr-e, and the Flemish provinces. As one 
of the princes who was detained in England 
as a hostage for the ransom had escaped. 
John himself returned to England once 
ipore in 1363, and died there in captivity 
in the sjming of 1364. The father was 
succeeded by the eldest son, Charles V. 
(1364-1380), who as dauphin had already 
conducted the government after 1356, 
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and had acquired some experience in home 
politics. Certainly he had no ability as 
a commander, but Bertrand du Gucsclin, 
a distinguished soldier, stood at his side 
and conducted with great success the king’s 
wars against England. Charles’ system 
of government was based mainly on a 
steady resistance to the towns, which 
})rided themselves on their strength, while 
Ihrough economy he restricted the meet- 
ings of the States for grant- 
ing siipjdies. Besides this, 
he abolished the re|)resen- 
tation of the towns by self- 
chosen deputies. In the 
municipal administration 
also the royal ])owcr w'as 
increased. The nobility and 
the towms, in s})ite of the 
])crpetual crushing weight 
of taxation, felt themselves 
gradually bound to the 
king, and differences were 
adjusted. The gratitude 
which (he peojde felt toward 
the king found its expres- 
sion in the surname “ The 
Wise.” 

The mercenary troops, 
which at the l)eginning of 
the r(‘igii w'erc marauding 
everywiierc, had been led 
across the Pyrenees in con- 
sequence of the war for the 
succession in Castile, so 
that at last French soil wais 
rid of them. Since Prince 
Edward, wiio governed ab- 
solutely in the continental 
territories of England, took 
the side of King lYdcr in the 
Castilian dispute, the Anglo- 
French w\ar w'as renewed 
on Spanish soil. But 
Charles V. also considered 
the moment suitable for an 
advance on his j)art, esj)eci- 
ally since great dissatisfac- 
tion with the foreign rule 
was manifested by the population in the 
English territory. The conditions also of 
the Peace of Bretigny were not yet carried 
out. The war, therefore, began afresh in 
1369 with the French invasion of (luienne. 
The Black Prince, who had desolate^ 
parts of the country and committed cruel 
barbarities, worn out by illness, was now 
compelled to return to England, and there 
died before his father. Du Guesclin 


then succeeded in conquering all the 
English possessions by the end of 1372. 
Calais was the only fortified place remain- 
ing in English hands. All the Eng ish 
attacks on France were fruitless, since the 
French on their side avoided every battle, 
but were indefatigable in skirmishes and 
pursuits. Du Guesclin, indeed, w'as the first 
great guerrilla leader of mediicval times. 
King Edward III. died in 1377, leavdng 


his kingdom to his grandson, Richard II. 
(1377-1399), who was only eleven years 
old. Charles outlived him three years, 
and w^as succeeded by his son, Charles VI., 
aged twelve (1380-1422). 

An inevitable struggle for the guardian- 
ship of the youthful king immediately 
loosened the hitherto comi)act fabric Of 
the sovereignty. In Paris and elsewhere 
sanguinary riots broke out, and the royal 
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PHILIP VI. OF FRANCE AFTER HIS DEFEAT AT CRECY 
Philip VI. was resolved to expel the English from France, but sustained an 
overwhelming defeat from Edward III. at Crecy in The English lost 

very few of their small army, while the French loss has been estimated at 30 , (XV). 
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coffers were plundered ; and simultane- 
ously disturbances again arose in the 
Fleinish towns. Ghent had assumed a 
democratic constitution under Philip van 
Artevelde, and seri- 
ously menaced Count 
Louis. Philip of Bur- 
gundy, Louis’ son- 
in-law and the future 
heir to Flanders, 
es}X)used his caiis(‘, 
mandied with the 
chivalry of France 
into Flanders, and 
defeated the burghers 
of (ihcnt at Roosbeke 
in Nov(‘mber, Tj8ii. 

The n'sult ol this 
cain])aigti was prim- 
arily in the interests 
oi Phili])’s dynasty : 
but it was generally 
thought throughout 
France, with gcxul 
reason, that th(‘ ex- 
ample of the Fkuuish 
towns liad not been 
W'ithout its influence 
on their own country, 
and it was ho])ed, 
therefore, that the 
su [) i II g a t i o 11 of 
Flandias would re- 
store tranquillity to 



THE GREAT BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN 
Described as the first guerrilla leader of media?val times, 
Bertrand du Guesclin took a leading part in the wars of 
France against England, and by the end of r'72 he had 
succeeded in regaining all the English possessions, Calais 
being the only fortified place remaining in English hands. 



France as w(‘ll. The 

royal authority, sujiported by the no- 
bility, was ( OTiipletcly in tlu* ascendant 
at Paris after this success in the neigh- 
bouring eouiitry, and <a similar result was 
vusit)le in tlu* 
other towns. 

In I3<S8, being 
then twenty 
\'cars old, King 
C - h a r 1 c s took 
over the govern- 
ment. But since 
after 1392 he 
became com- 
pletely mad, the 
administration 
was necessarily 
conducted by a 

1 egCllCy under ascended the throne Tn i:i64, and ruled so well that he became known as 
t|ie king’s two Wise.” His son Charles VI., ac^ed twelve, succeeded him in l.’tSO. 

uncles, Philip of Burgundy and Louis 
of Orleans. The two brothers and their 
followers w-ere most bitterly, even dis- 
gracefully, hostile to each otlier. When, 
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THE FRENCH KINGS CHARLES V. AND CHARLES VI. 

’ The eldest son of Kin^ John, who died in captivity in England, Charles V. 

under ascended the throne m i:i64, and ruled so well that ' 


after Phili}/s death, in 1404, his son, John 
the Fearless, received the government in 
Burgundy, oi)en civil w^ar threatened. As 
]olin a})])roached the city of Paris in 1405 
with a large army, the 
Duke of Orleans fled 
with Queen Isabella. 
A tem})orary agree- 
ment was made. But 
in 1407 John of Bur- 
gundy had his cousin, 
Louis of Orleans, 
tieach(‘rously mur- 
dered, and tlien, being 
hailed by the burghers 
of the towns as tluir 
])rotector, came for- 
w'ard as the real ruler 
ol Franre. But tlu' 
tamily of tlu* nuir- 
(h'red man, supported 
by the Count of 
Armagiiae, wished to 
avt'iige J.ouis’ death. 
ii ()()[)S W'ere levi(‘d by 
both sidt's, and a 
(al ami tons party 
struggle (Misuod. The 
tow'ii of Paris at first, 
uiuler th(*gov(Tiim(ait 
of the guilds, W'as (m- 
tiniy Burgundian, 
and th(‘ Orleans 
family, who.se jiarty 
W'ere know'n as the 
Armagnacs, suereedrd in gaining the 
upper hand oidy after the ytair 1413. 

Tliese disturbances did not fail to rouse 
the ambitious schemes of tht‘ energidic 
King Henry V. 
of JCn gland 
(I4i;;-i422). He 
claimed the Eng- 
lish j)ossessions 
on the Continent, 
and th(‘ ])ayment 
of the still out- 
standing ransom 
for King John, 
as well as tlie 
hand of Kather- 
ine, daughter ot 
Charles VL, with 
a large dowry. 
Since his wishes 
were not met by France, in 1415 he 
landed with an army in Normandy. 
Charles VL and the dau])hin, Louis, took 
the field in person, and a French army 




AN INCIDENT IN THE GREAT RISING OF THE FRENCH PEASANTRY IN THE YEAR i:}:.8 
France was in a disordered condition in the fourteenth centu^, and the towns rose in revolt agrainst the government. The example of the towns was followed by the rising of the 
peasants in the country, and it was only after the most merciless severity that the revolt was suppressed. The illustration represents an attack of the peasants upon a noble’s heme. 

From the painting by George ki t.!-.egrob,ie 
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PHILIP THE GOOD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY 
Along with his brother, Louis of Orleans, Philip of Bur- 
gundy conducted the affairs of France when Charles VI. 
was afflicted with madness, but between the two 
brothers and their followers the bitterest feelings existed. 


met liim and })]accd the English in a very 
dangerous position : but, as at ('recy and 
Poitiers, the English arms triumjdied 
once more in a ]Htehed batth; at Agineourt. 
Henry, liowever. was o])lig(Hl to return to 
England without making lull use of liis 
victory to cnforct* liib demands, owing to 
the want of money. 

The Orleans j)arty by tliis time held 
the chief pow(‘r in Erancc. The govern- 
ment rested in the hands of Count Ariiiag- 
nac, among whi)se cliief adlieients was 
Charles, son of King (diaries VE, who, 
after the death of his four elder brothers, 
had Ixicorne daujdiin, and was now only 
in his fourteenth year. Th(! count banished 
the queen to Tours, where she held a rival 
court. Isabella now jxiblicly jiroclaimed 
that the regency for her mad liusband and 
the youthful daiqihin belonged to her, and 
that she was resolved to conduct it with 
the helj:) of John of Hurgundy, by whom 
Paris was taken in 1418. But even the 
Burgundian troo})s were not able to re- 
strain the excited pojmlace. Armagnac 
was murdered, and a great part of his 
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followers met the same fate. Isabella and 
John made their solemn entry into the 
capital some time afterwards, and banished 
from the city all who had sided actively 
with the Arhiagnac party. 

Henry V. had already resumed hostilities 
in 1418. Normandy came into his jiower 
in 1419, owing to the fall of Rouen, but 
the j)arties in France continued to fight 
each other and forgot the common foe. 
At last, when John of j^iirgimdy had been 
murdered, in Se])tember, I4i(), by a follower 
of the dauphin, Charles, who was now 
considered the leader of the Armagnacs, 
his son, Philip, surnamed the (k)od, sought 
the hel|) of England and allied himself 
to Isabella, who now declared the dau})hin 
a bastard. Philip and Isabella made a 
treaty with Henry V. at royes in May, 
1420, according to which Henry was to 
marry Katlan'ine, sister ot the daujdiin, 
and at the same time was to become the 
successor of f'harles VE and immediately 
undertake th(‘ duties of regent. Ihis 
treaty made France' a ])rovin('e of England. 
Henry entered Paris, assembled the Estates, 
and jn ocured irom them a rat ili cat ion of 



THE FAMOUS XAINTRAILLES 
One of the most valiant and renowned captains of France, 
who, with La Hive, drove the English out of the country. 




THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 


ana then thro wrlngr into the air the baton wnicn ne 
shout, at which the French marvelled greatly. 
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Civil war threatened in France when John tne Fearless 
received the government in Burgundy. After having had 
his cousin, Louis of Orleans, murdered, John was hailed 
by the burghers of the towns as their protector. In 1419 
he was murdered by a follower of the dauphin, Charles. 


the treaty. The ])aiiiarneiit (le(iar(‘d the 
dauphin,' (diaries, to have forfeited liis 
rights, and ordered him to quit the king- 
dom, Henry conquered almost the whole 
country north of the Loire, Imt died in the 
midst of his victorious career on August 
31st, 1422. Charles \T. died two months 
later. 

Charles VI T. was long unable to enter 
on the heritage of his father, for the English 
regarded tlieir new king, Henry VL, son 
of Heni'y V. and Katherine of France, 
an infant hardly a year old, as the lawful 
sovereign of the; land. The rights of the 
infant king were guarded for the time by 
his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, who had 
twice conquered the jmrtisans of Charles 
in the field. 

Rut the war was waged desultorily, 
until, at the end of 1428, the Earl of 
Salisbury appeared with fresh troops and 
undertook the siege of the important 
town of Orleans. The town offered a 
vigorous resistance ; the English leader 
and many ol his soldiers lost their lives 


in the battle, but the brave citizens could 
look for no hel}) from their king, Charlofei. 
In this desperate state of affairs a saviour 
appeared to them- Joan of Arc, born on 
January Oth, 1412, in Domremy, a hamlet 
situated on the Lorraine frontier of Cham- 
pagne. She regarded herself as the 
heaven-sent rescuer of her country, and 
demanded ])ermission to place herself at 
the hewl of an army, in order to free 
Orleans and lead the king to Rheirns for his 
coronation. She triumjdiantly overcame 
the resistance of her incredulous hearers, 
and finally was received by the king and 
given a detachment of soidiers, in order 
that, mounted as their commandiu* aed in 
male attiie, she might k‘ad them to 
the rebel of th(‘ beleagiu n^d town. , 
Insj)ired by hea\en, Joan bore a white 
flag, with the ])icture of the Saviour, in 
front of the warriors, and fortunately 
succeeded in gaining entrance to Orleans 
during a sortie of the besieged at the end 
of Ajiril, 1420. She then began at once an 
attack on the English, who soon feared 
the “ Maid of Orleans ” as if sin* wen 



LOUIS, DUKE OF ORLEANS 
When John the Fearless approached Paris in 140'> 
with a larg^e army, the Duke of Orleans fled with Queen 
Isabella, but was afterwards treacherously murdered 
at the instigation of hit cousin, John of Burgundy 



THE SOLEMN ENTRY INTO PARIS OF THE QUEEN - REGENT ISABELLA 
The unhappy affliction which befell King Charles VI. was the means of plunging France into disorder, rival ^rtles 
fighting for power and honour. For a time the Orleans party held the chief power, and the Queen was banished to Tours. 
Isabella, however, proclaimed that the regency for her mad husband and the youthful dauphin belonged to her, and 
making a solemn entry into the capital she banished from the city all who had taken sides with the Armagnac party. 
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a daughter of Satan. After a brilliant 17th the coronation and anointing were 
victory of the French on May 7th, the ])erfornied. Joan stood during the cere- 
enemy gave up the siege. All Orleans inony at the king’s side, holding a flag, 
was filled with joy, and convinced of the Her mission was comideted, according to 
supernatural mission of Joan, for she had her own ideas. She now held back in the 
kept her first promise ; Orleans was freed, council, and only inspired the masses 
A peasant girl had j)erformed what no com- of soldiers hy her i)resence. Her family 
mander had yet successfully was raised to the nolfility, ancl her native 
Joan of re days, place freed from all taxation. 

”** * The royalist party revived, Chark^s’ ])Ositi()n had been comj)letely 
ing ar es their spirit w'as nuiewed. changed at one blow\ He ceased to be the 
Charles’ throneseemed rescued, and without head of the Armagnac ])arty. Numerous 
any action on his j)art, lor he was only too former adherents to the Anglo-Burgundian 
muchinclinedtoneglectenergetic measures, party now submitted to him. Ihit Paris 
Joan now wished to keep her second persisted in its old hostility, chiefly ])er- 
promise, and to lead (diaiies to be crowned haj^s from fear of tin* king’s vengeance, 
al, Rheims. A start w’as made, notwith- An attem])t of Joan’s to take the city 
standing the o])])()sition of the generals, Brave because the king did not 

who proposed a conquest of Normandy su])])ort her, and she herself 

first. The advance was made with a few Prison wounded, .^he soon had 

thousand men ; the English w^erc driven ]u*esentiments oi h(T ca])ture. 

from all their posts during the victorious Nevertheless, she defended the town of 
progress, and the king’s following w^as Comjuegne against Phili]) of ihirgundy. 
increased on every side. Before Charles There slie w’as actually made ])risoner 
entered the city wiiere he w\as to be during a sortie on May 23rd, 1430, and 
crow'iied, deputies came out to meet him, was abandoned to the vengeance of the 
and promised submission. The king English, who saw in her alone the cause 
entered the city of Rheims, and on July of tlieir disasters. Attei long languishing 



PRIEST’S BLESSING: BEFORE THE GREAT BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 

aiobitious to sit on the throne of France, and with a huge army he 
vi?to^?ifter f? ** Agrincourt he met the French army, winning a great 

ctory after one of the most famous battles in England s history. In this picture we see a priest blessing the troops. 

Crorii the paimiin,' by Sir Jnlin Gilbert in the Guihllwll Art Gallery 



CHARLES VI., KING OF FRANCE, HOLDING A PUBLIC AUDIENCE 


From ,1 mmi.itiirr Fy Jc.m Foui)uct in llio Koyal Library at Muiir). 

in prison, she was condemned by tlie The position of the English did not alter 
spiritual court of French ecclesiastics as after Joans death, especially since no 
a witch, handed over to the “ secular arm ” such ami)le reinforcements as might have 
— that is, the English — and burned in the Ixen expected arrived from home. Ihe 
market-])lace of Rouen on May 30th, 1431. most important point was that the 
The ungrateful king never once took up Iier Burgundian party, with whose help 
cause, though it would have been well in his England had previously made such great 
power to do so. The revision of the judg- conquests, now drew back ; in fact, tried 
nient, which took place twenty-five years for a reconciliation with Charles. This 
later at the commandof Pope CalixtusIIL, was actually effected by a peace at Arras 
and ended in the complete vindication of in 1435. Philip of Burgundy was liberally 
Joan, can only ])artially reconcile the world compensated by gifts of land, and released 
to the ingratitude of the king. from feudal obligations for the term of 
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Charles’ life. Besides this, the Duke of before Chatillon, and his army completely 
Bedford, the English commander on the defeated. The English power was thus 
Continent, had died, and among the driven out of France except for Calais, 
citizen population of Paris there was a the only town which England could hold 
keen wisli to sec the king once more in for the future. 

their midst. In April, 143b, Charles’ The great enemy had been expelled. But 
army w'as able to enter Paris, after a these lasting, uns])eakal)ly calamitous wars 
complete amnesty had been ])romise(l had cruelly aftected the country. I'he de- 
to all who had opposed him, and in vastation of the fields could be nunedi(‘d 
1437 kiniself entered his cajhtal. only gradually and by the unwearying toil 

The whole country, esj)ecially the of the peo]>le. Besides, it was necessary 
north, had suffered severely under the to take prom])t and vigorous measures 
war and the internal party feuds, so against the bands of robi)er mercenaries, 
that nothing was more sincerely desired or “ free companies,” who roamed the 



THE PEASANT MAID OF ORLEANS IN THE HANDS OF THE ENGLISH 
Clad in white armour, the simple peasant maid, Joan of Arc, marched at the head of a troop of French horsemen to drive 
the English from Orleans. The enemies of France were scattered, but the heroic maiden was betrayed by some of her 
own countrymen and fell into the hands of the English, who burned her alive at Rouen, as depicted on page 

} r<mi tlir p.imtiiiij l>y Ufil.iml Whot by p<T»m >siuM i.l the Autotvpi- < uiiip.iny 

than peace. Negotiations led finally provincts. The first duly was to cxler- 
to a truce in 1444, since the internal miiiate them, lu 1444, Charles, at the 
affairs of England made a contimi- request of tlie Ernjieror Frederic. HI., 
ance of the war seem impossible. In had sent a considerable ])arl of these 
France, however, the op]X)rtunity was ])illagers of tlie country into Switzerland 
taken to develo]) an appropriate miliUiry to fight against the confederates. The 
system, and on the renewal of hostilities best of the remainder were picked out, and 
in 1449 the English were deprived of the thus a paid body of fifteen troops of 
whole of Normandy in a single year, cavalry was formed, which was to be 
The province of Guienne also was con- permanently under arms. It was now an 
quered without any appearance of help easy task to deal with the remaining 
from England. At length an English army and inferior mercenaries, especially since 
went to Southern France in 1452 under the regular police force was now available 
the command of the veteran lalbot. But against these hordes. The defence of the 
the general was killed the following summer country had then to be better organised 
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THE HEROINE, JOAN OF ARC, AT THE CROWNING OF KING CHARLES VII. 

The wonderful story of Joan of Arc is one that will never die. A simple peasant maid, she put on armour that she might 
fight for her king and country, and in this picture we see her in one of the greatest moments of her life, when she took 
her place by the throne of the king of France, whose peaceful coronation was due entirely to her great victories. 

hrom iht pumiiig b> ) L. Ltncpvcu in ihc F.uilhcyu 
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to meet all contingencies ; a regular 
reserve was therefore formed, which might 
be called out in case of war, since every 
parish was responsible for the arming and 
training of a guard. A national militia 
organised on this basis was bound to 
represent an immeasurably stronger power 
than the town con- 
tingents which had 
been attached as a 
whole to the 
royal army. The 
fate of the feudal 
army was sealed in 
France by these 
measures, since the 
means requisite for 
the maintenance 
6f the troo]:)s were 
obtained by a 
special universal 
tax. The Estates 
were now less 
frequently sum- 
moned, and the 
towns lost the 
power which they 
had formerly pos- 
sessed in t he assem - 
blies of the realm. 

In 1433 a decree 
was ] massed requir- 
ing all customary 
rights to be defined 
ill writing, and in 
this way the pro- 
cedure and juris- 
diction of the 
courts of ap])cal 
were distinctly 
improved. H'hc 
Church developed 
more than before 
into a national 
Church in connec- 
tion with the re- 
solutions of the 
Council at Basle 
The abilities of 
Charles VIE were 
d o u 1) 1 1 e s s more 
adapted for the 
work of organisa- 
t i o n than for 
vigorous ac tion ; 
indeed, his modern 
methods of govern- 
ment provoked the 
opposition of the 


nobility, who attempted to incite the 
dauphin, Louis, against bis father. He 
succeeded, indeed, at first in frustrating 
their designs ; but just when it seemed 
that the son would once more rebel 
against his father, death removed the 
father in the summer of 1461. 



THE BURNING OF JOAN OF ARC BY THE ENGLISH AT ROUEN 

From the p.iintmg by Lcnepveu 




FRANCE UNDER THE LATER VALOIS 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE NATION 

T he former rebel was now himself Burgundy alone offered a strenuous re- 
crowned king as Louis XL, and pursued sistance ; in place of Philip, now an old 
the same objects as his father. His efforts man, his son ('hades, surnamed the Bold, 
extended to the building u]) of an abselu'e had for some years held the reins of govern- 
monarchy, even if he ex])(dled from ment there, and in the summer of 1467 
among his councillors ])recisely those became the lawful successor. Louis would 
who had previously been at the helm, and have been glad to turn to his advantage 
collected new men round him. Nothing the long-existing quarrel of Charles with 
was more im])ortant than to bind the Liege, but the Burgundian 

powerful crown vassals, the Dukes of would not entertain the pro- 

Burgundy and Brittany, more closely to alter the conquest of 

the throne. He was successful in the be- the refractory town in autumn, 

ginning, but Francis of Brittany ventured I4b7. his position became still stronger, 
to resist the claims of King Louis XL The Burgundian domain, which ex- 
He effected an alliance of the most tended from Luxemburg to the sea, had 
]u‘omin(mt members of the nobility, and only in the last generations, through the 
threatened an o])(*ii attack. Louis tried skilful policy of aggrandisement practised 
to win the su]q)ort ot citizen inhabitants by its ])rinces, i)ecome an important 
of the towns. A war with the nobles power inter])()sed between France and 
ensued, and the Burgundians ])ressed on (iermany. 'J'he brilliant court of Arras 
to Paris itself. A battle in the summer of became a model for other courts of 
, I4l>5 was indecisive, and the Euro-j>ean ]u*inces. Trade and industry, 

The King s i^^nited enemies of the king art and intellectual life flourished 

Besic'V Paris ' s])lendidly in the rich towns. But the 

esiege ans avoided a battle, and government of the country, under Philij), 

tried to keep his enemies at bay. The and still more under Charles, had su])- 
feeding of such mighty armies was bound ])ressed the local authority and attempted 
soon to break down. Alter an armistice, a uniform organisation of all ])olitical 
they concluded a ])eace towards the end forces after de})riving them of their in- 
of October, according to which the de])endence. 

brother of the king, the Duke of Berry, The rich resources of the land enabled 
who belonged to the insurgents, became the duke to maintain permanently a 
ruler of Normandy, while the Duke of powerful army, and to furnish it with 
Brittany maintained his independent rights artillery and waggons, so that it possessed 
unimpaired. the most com])lete militeiry equipment of 

The peace was tantamount to a victory - the time. His ])()licy aimed 

of the nobles; but the king did not at the jn'otection and enlarge- 

intend to abandon his ■|)olicy. It is Bold ment of his power on two sides 
true that he recalled some of his father’s es]X‘cially ; he wished to be 

councillors to his court, doubtless a con- as independent of France as he was of 
cession to his opponents. But one by one Germany. Even if the foundation of a 
all were overcome who had ])reviously Burgundian kingdom at the cost of 
united themselves in common cause against Germany, a demand that Philip had made 
him. The Duke of Berry soon lost in 1447 from Frederic III., had not been 
Normandy again ; other nobles were won realised,' yet the position of Charles the 
over to the plans of the king, and the Bold, in view of the im])ortance of the 
weaker ones were suppressed by force. German kingdom, which could not prevent 
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the growth of Burgundian influence in the possessed unmistakable ])roof of his treach- 
territories of Western Germany, was really erous policy. It was with difficulty that 


equivalent to independence, 
fealty, which was still taken 
to the French as well as to 
the German crown, could 
have little significance in the 
circumstances. 

King Louis XL had been 
obligecl in 1467 to resume 
the war with the Dukes ot 
Brittany and Berry and had 
been successful before Charles 
of Burgundy was able to 
lend aid to his friends. War 
with the latter seemed in- 
evitable. Louis tried in vain 
to* stir up the ])eo])le of 


The oath of Charles was induced to spare the king 



himself, and h(‘ did so only 
on the concession that he 
himself should rule for the 
future as sovereign over what 
had hitherto Ix^en the feudal 
depeiideiK'ies of France. He 
exacted also some com]')ensa- 
tion for the Duke of I’Jerry. 
Louis swewt' to all demands 
and was lorced to consent to 
take the field in ])erson 
against the rebellious town 
of Liege. 

Possibly Louis was ne\’('r 
ver\’ sinc(‘r(‘ in his con- 


Liege once more against their 
lord, and to ])acify Cliarles 
himself with money. At last 
he had a ])ersonal interview 


KING LOUIS XI. 

The eldest son of Charles VII., 
Louis XI. succeeded his father on 
the throne ; he did much to improve 
the internal administration of the 


cessions. He siu'ceeded in 
])ersuading his brother, the 
l)uk(‘of P>erry, to Ix' content 
with the richer but more 


with his oj)])onent at Peronne country, and has been described as distant ( iui(‘nne in i)lace of 
in Older to ( omc to teims. the ])r()^'ln('es ol ( hain])agiu‘ 

But while he was still with him, the and Brie, so closely bordering on Ihir- 
terrible tidings s])read of a rising of the gundy ; and by iqfx), he (‘fleeted a 
Li(i^geois, who had driven out their com])tete rt‘Conciliation with him. Other 
bishop, and Charles’ lury was now turned rebellious vassals W(‘re cruslu'd. l->y these 


on the king, since he thouglit that he means the king soon jell such renewee 



The feudal nobles of France were not too kindly disposed towards Louis XI., and in alliance with Charles the Bold 
Duke of Burgundy, they gave the king much trouble. When war with this powerful lord seemed inevitable, Louis had 
a personal interview with him at Peronne in 14fi7 with the object of coming to terms, and was there practically a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemy. It was only with difficulty that Charles was prevailed upon to spare the king’s life 



FRANCE UNDER THE LATER VALOIS 


security that he began to despise the 
sovereignty of Burgundy, and commanded 
an assembly to proclaim the feudal tenant, 
Charles, guilty of high treason. 

Since the duke did not appear before 
the court at Paris, royal troops invaded 
Burgundy at the beginning of the year 
1471, and occupied some imj)ortant places. 

It was only in February that Charles on 
his side proceeded to besiege Amiens. But 
he achieved no successes, and bad news 
carnc from home, so that in Aj^ril he was 
willing to make a truce 
for a month. He again 
sought an alliance with 
the king’s brother, but 
the latter died, ])ossibly 
from ])oison. Before the 
ex])irv of the truce 
("harles renc'wed hostili- 
ties and now was more 
successful ; but his army 
committed such deju'eda- 
tions in tlu' ('oiiutry that 
the inlmbitaiits were 
roused to fury, and llie 
citizens of Beauvais in 
])artirular offered a most 
stubborn resistance. The 
town was not caj^tured, 
for tiu' Duke* of Brittain', 
b(‘inghard ])ressed by the 
king, did not conn' to aid. 

Charles, therefore, was 
forced to ret i (‘at, owing 
to terrible scarcity of 
provisions, due to 
the devastation of the 
land. His retreat was 
r e n d e r e d d ifhcult b y 
numerous skirmishes ; at 
last he was compelled to 
make a new armistice. 

Louis availed himself of 
it to subdue his rebellious .. 

vassals in the south, statue of 

especially the Duke ol Alenyon. But 
Charles did not remain quiet, and 
hojK'd by an alliance with Edward IV. 
of England finally to conquer Louis. 
Edward declared himself read}^ for 
a campaign against France in 1475, 
and actually ap])eared in June before 
Calais. Charles, however, whose forces 
had been considerably lessened bv the 
disastrous siege of Neuss, could not give 
the expected assistance, especially since 
Louis had again fought with success in 
Burgundy. Edward had pictured to 



himself a more favourable state of things 
in France, and in his disappointment he 
did not hesitate to accept the arrange- 
ment proposed by Louis, and, in con- 
sideration of a large indemnity, to return 
home again. Charles also, who now was 
intent on other ])lans, agreed in 1475 
to a nine years’ truce. France seemed 
freed from her most dangerous enemy, 
although Louis was always counting on 3, 
renewed attack of the Burgundian. The 
cornjdications, however, with Lorraine 
and the Swiss nowclaimed 
the attention of the 
ambitious warrior so 
closely that he could not 
think of other hostilities. 
On January 5th, 1477, 
Charli's the Bold was 
killed after his deleat by 
the Swiss at Nancy. 

His realm, however, 
through the marriage of 
his daughter and heiress 
Mary with the young 
Maximilian, son of 
Frederic TIL, jiass d to 
the house of the Austrian 
Hapsburgs, and not to 
France. Of all the ene- 
mies of Louis the only 
s n r \' i \' o r vv a s Duke 
Francis o 1 Brittany, 
wliose secret league with 
Edward of England had 
been discovered by the 
king in 1477. He here 
contented himself with 
the confiscation of one 
c o u n t y a n d with a 
renewed oath of loyalty. 
But he treated the Duke 
of Nemours according to 
] his old ])rinciple, and 
took Idoody vengeance. 
LOUIS XI. His despotic aim, the 

concpiest of all imaginary and actual 
enemies of his kingcTom, was attained. 
He acquired Provence by inheritance, 
and the peo]de trembled more than ever 
before the king — but still more did the 
king tremble before the people. He sus- 
piciously looked out for conspiracies every- 
where among servants and ministers, and 
punished with great severity. 

After a life of anxiety, at once full of 
work and empty of pleasures, Louis XL 
died at the end of April, 1483. The 
government of France by the States had 
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CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY 
He headed the league of vassal nobles against Louis XL, 
and when he became Duke of Burgundy, on the death of 
his father, Philip the Good of Burgundy, in 1 1G7, he made 
an attempt to throw off all allegiance to France and its 
king. He met his death fighting at Nancy in the year 1 477. 

completely disappeared under him and 
mainly thr()up;h him. Modern absolutism, 
which inlluenees all powers by the con- 
stitution, took its start under liim, and 
reached its height through T.ouis XII. 

('harles VIII., son of Louis XI , was only 
thirteen years old on his father’s death. 
Of little ability, and still less education, 
he was inca])abie oi reigning inde])endently, 
and was entirely under the influence of his 
sister Anne, who was married to Peter, 
the subsequent Duke of Bourbon. In 
conformity with the wish f)i the ])eo})ie, the 
States-General were summoned at the 
beginning of 1484, and sat for two months 
at Tours. ('om])laints were raised on all 
sides al)Out the jiressure of taxation, but 
the deliberations had no lasting results. 

The ap])ointment of a regular regency 
was refused, to the injury of the country; 
for Give more, as at the beginning of the 
century, civil war broke out. The husband 
of Louis’ daughter Joanna, Duke Louis 
of Orleans, did not wish to acknowledge 
the influence of his siste^r-in-law, Anne, 
and, in alliance with the Duke of Brittany, 
began war against the party of the king, 
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but was defeated in The summer of 1488, 
and taken prisoner. Charles, however, 
wished to act independently and did not 
allow himself to be guided any longer by 
his sister. He released the Duke of 
Orleans from prison, and married, at the 
end of 1491, Anne, daughter of the 
deceased Duke Francis. Thus Brittany, 
the lords of which had hitherto been 
bitterly opposed to the king, was annexed 
to the crown of France. 

The intended union of this heiress with 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, had thus 
been frustrated, and he demanded com- 
pensat ion for this as well as lor the fact that 
the previously arranged marriage of his 
daughter Margaret with the French king 
had now become imj)ossible. His ally, 
Henry VII. of England, was indemnified by 
a money ])avmenl. Maximilian himseii 
lacked the mc'ans to make war ; for this 
reason he finally, in 14()3, prei erred an 
amical)le arrangement, aiicl rc'ceived back 
the counties of Burgundy and Artois, where 
the feeling of the po])uiation had already 
decided in favour of tlie (ierman sovereign. 

Since Charles, Count of Maine, had died 
in 1481, King Louis had acquired the 



A CONSTABLE OF FRANCE 


Under Louis XL, the Comte de St. Pol was Constable o'’ 
France, an office equivalent to that of Commander of the 
Forces. This high official was executed at the Bastille. 
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LOUIS XI. ENTERING PARIS ON JULY 18tb, 1465, AFTER THE BATTLE OF MOirTLKERY 

From the .ir ’iisg by Tattegrain 
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heritage of Provence as well as claims to 
the kingdom of Naples, and Cliarics 
wished to assert this claim when, alter the 
death of King Ferdinand in the beginning 
of 1404. ])arty hatred began to spread its 
horrors over Italy. In order not to let slip 
the favourable opportunity of 
interference, Charles marched 
in the autumn with a large 
army over the Al})s. Contrary 
to exjH'Ctation he obtained 
favourable concessions Irom 
Piero de Medici, but by so 
doing caused the banishment 
of the })rincely lamily, and 
could gain little from the 
indignant citizens of Morence. 

He now went to Rome, where* 

Alexander VI. lived in the 
greatest fear. Tlu* Pope agreed 
to cede to the French some 
fortresses as bases of opera- 
tion, and to handover his son, 

Cesare Borgia, as hostage. 

Charles left Rome at the end 
of J amiary , 1 4()5. and marched 
to Naples, where Alfonso 11., 
son of Ferdinand 1., was 
tormented by the stings of conscience for 
his })ast cruelties. In order to esca])e the 
hatred of the ])eople, he resigned his rule 
wk ♦k gave over the country to 

Where the vouthful son, F(*rdinand 11. 
french The Success of the French arms 
Triumphed disheartened tin* Nea- 

politan troo])s ; some of them deserted to 
Charles, who was able in February to 
enter Na])les and was soon in possession 
of the whole country. 

The French conquerors did not, howc'ver, 
understand how to win the goodwill of 
the *p(*o])le. I'he brutal treatment which 
the ]K)pulation received from the French 
.soldiery roused a burning hatred which 
could not be ()uenched by the hastily 
introdiK'ed remission of taxation and the 
inauguration of ])ublic amusements. 'FIk* 
Po})e also refused to crown Charles king 
at Na]des. Tlu* lords, formerly at enmity 
with each other, now united against the 
common foe, the French intruder. 
Lodovico Sforza of Milan, who had 
('Specially invited Charles to make the 
Italian expedition, Po]>e Alexander VI., 
Venice, Ferdinand of Sicily, and the king 
of the Romans, Maximilian, all united 
against the king of France. He marched 
away unsuspectingly from Naples, in May, 
left half his army behind, and turned 



KING CHARLES VIII. 
The soil of Louis XI , whom he 
succeeded as Kiiiff of France in 
I By his marriage to the 

heiress of the Duke of Brittany, he 
added Brittany to his own domain. 

governing, liouse 


homewards with the remainder. But in 
July an army of Milanese and Venetians 
attacked him in siqierior force near 
Formiovo ; nevertheless, he succeeded in 
worsting tliem and continued his march. 
Before he left Italian soil, in October, a 
treaty was made with the 
allies, but nevertheless the 
final results of this Italian 
cam])aign were very unfavour- 
able tor Charles. Even be- 
fore he reached France, the 
banished Ferdinand had 
attem])t(‘d to recover his 
realm, and the revolt of the 
])eople against th(' French 
yoke assisted his ('fiort. Thv 
remains ot tlu* French arms' 
disa}»pcared in baltU* or from 
sickness, and King Charles 
VUE, in A])ril, 1498, soon 
after his return home, di(*(l 
from the result of an accident. 

Since Charles’ sons had 
])re(lecease(l liim, he was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his 
cousin Louis, of the elder 
of Orleans, as tlu* twelfth of this 
name (I4()8-I5r5). He was in the ])rime 
of life when he took the reins of govern- 
ment, and had hillurto played little 
])art in ])ublic affairs. But the people 
soon recognised that the best (pialities 

of a ruler — justie'e, clemency, and aj)- 
])reciation of a nation’s ncc'ds — were not 
wanting in liim. In foreign policy, it is 
true, he was no better than the other 
moiiarchs of the time in a somewhat 
inglorious state'smanship, and ambition 
drove him to tlu* most rash .schemes. He* 
])rocured a divorce from his wife, and 
marrie*d his pre'deeessor’s widow, Anne, 
the heire'ss of Ihittanv, in order to annex 
tliis duchy pe'rmaneiitly to the crown. FI is 
])rede‘cessor on tlie throne had Oj)ened the* 
road to Italy. Louis was d(‘tcrmined to 

take*, it. 

The acquisition ol Milan was now 
the object of the F'rehch ])()hcy. The 
grandmother of the king liael 
l)een the* daughter of Galeazzo 
Visconti, the hfSt Duke of 
Milan, whp. died in 1402. After 
preqrarations of every -kind, which proved 
the shrewd and far-sighted calculations of 
the king, an i^rmy crossed the mountains 
in the summed of r499,'‘and conquered the 
country, from which the Duke Lodovico 
Sforza had to fly witn incredible swiftness. 


Milan (he 
Envy 

of France 


FRANCE UNDER THE LATER VALOIS 


The French king made a solemn entry into Naples. There he came into contact with 
Milan, and Genoa surrendered to him. the ])owerful Ferdinand the Catholic of 
Venice indeed, by virtue of an earlier Aragon, who, as husband of Isabella of 
treaty, received a share of the French Castile, represented a formidable op]^o- 
victory ; but France had thus won a nent. The two therefore joined, according 
strong base of o])erations which danger- to the terms of a treaty, in common action 
ously menaced Italy. against the uncle of Ferdinand II., 

Soon after the departure of the king the Fredeiic of Najdes, whose friendly 
storm burst against the foreign dominion ; relations with the Turks were to form the 
the inhabitants, bitterly exasperated by ])retext. 

the outrages of the conquerors, welcomed The two kings, thirsting for conquests, 

the old duke when he entered his land in ])Osed as the protcctois of Christen- 

February, 1500, with an army of foreign dom. Nothing was known of this alli- 
inercenaries. The French garrisons could ance at Naples, where the people thought 
offer no resistance, and withdrew. Louis, that Louis alone was their enemy, 
however, s(oit reinforcements, and Sforza’s and actually hoj)ed for Ferdinaners aid 
Swiss UK'i'ct'naries relused to fight against iigainst him. When, in the summer gf 
their countrymen in the French service. 1501, a French army ap})eared in Rome, 
The duke’s cause was lost ; he wished to the treaty was disclosed, since both sove- 
fly, but was betrayed and led ])risoner to reigns demanded and received the papal 
France, where he spent ten years in cap- investiture of Naples. Under these cir- 

tivity. J.ouis was not yet satisfied with his cumstances Frederic could not resist; he 

success : his wishes were now centred on surrendered to the French, and lived in 



THE ENTRANCE OF CHARLES VIII., KING OF FRANCE, INTO NAPLES 
It was the g:reat ambition of Charles VIII. to conquer Italy, and he invaded that country in 140.^>. Entering Naples, he 
found the people eager for French rule, and soon he found himself in possession of the whole country. But the conquerors 
did not understand how to win the goodwill of the people, who quickly rose up against them. Though Charles defeated 
the Milanese and Venetians at Fornuovo, the results of the Italian campaign were not at all to his advantage. 
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France with a large yearly allowance until 
his death, in 1504. Louis' pleasure at 
the possession of Naples did not last long. 
Since no agreement could be 
made with Ferdinand as to 
the frontier, war resulted. 

In it the Spanish general, 

Gonsalvo Hernanctez de Cor- 
dova, the “ (heat Captain," 
was repeatedly victorious, 
and finally gained sole 
possession of the cajiital. 

Louis, in furious indignation 
at the iailure of his under- 
takings, immediately 
equi] )ped s e v e r a 1 armies 
against the Spaniards ; but 
at the end of 1503 the most 
powerful of them was com- 
pletely routed by Gonsalvo 
on the Garigliano. A three 
years’ truce was concluded 
in February, 1504, by the 
terms of which the whole 
of Naples was annexed to Spain. The 
events in Italy were of decisive im- 
portance for the king of the liomans, 
Maximilian, whose vassal had been 


unceremoniously banished from Milan, and 
the acquisition of Naples threatened to 
furnish the French king with another 
strong centre for operations. 
King Maximilian, in order 
not to let his claims on 
Milan disappear, had alieady 
consented to the betrothal of 
his grandson, Charles, aged 
a year and a half, to Claudia, 
infant daughter of Louis, on 
the condition that both 
should inherit Milan, and had 
])romised to invest Louis with 
the duchy. This treaty was. 
in 1504, extended, so that 
in the event oi Louis dying 
without male issue, Nai)les, 
and both Brittany and the 
duchy of Burgundy in France, 
should fall to the future wife 
of (diaries. Thereupon Louis 
was actually invested with 
Milan. But soon afterwards 
all idea was abandoned of a marriage 
between Claudia and Charles. Louis had 
possibly never seriously contemplated *it. 
In fact, the lulhlment of the compact of 



LOUIS XII. OF FRANCE 
He succeeded his cousin, Charles 
VIII., in the year 1498, 'and reigned 
till dying three months 

after his marriage to Mary, the 
sister of Henry VIII. of England. 



DEATH OF GASTON DE FOIX AT THE GREAT BATTLE OF RAVENNA, IN THE YEAR 1612 
In this great battle the army of Louis XII. of France, under the youthful commander, Gaston de Foix, met the papal and 
Spanish forces and inflicted upon them a decisive defeat. France, however, lost her brilliant leader, who fell in the battle. 
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1504 would have been equivalent to a 
])artition of France. 

In all the negotiations between the 
kings. Louis and Maximilian, an im]x)rtant 
])art had been ])layed by the latter’s son 
Phili]). Out of hatred for him the S})an- 
iard, Ferdinand, was drawn more closely 
to Louis, and received the hand of his niece, 
to whom Louis had granted his claims on 
Naples. Claudia was betrothed a little 
later to ('ount Francis of Angouleme, the 
heir-])resum})tive to the French throne, 
and the brilliant ])ros]K‘cts ol the Haps- 
burgs were destroycab Phili]) would 
gladly have avengtal the alfront, but he 
clied in 1500, and King Maximilian was 
too weak to venture ■ 
on war with Louis, 
who successfully 
crushed a rising in 
(ienoa in 1507. 

Maximilian soon 
afterwards engaged 
in an unfortunate 
struggle with tlu* 

])OwiTful re])ublic ol 
Venice, wdiich ret used 
him a ])assage for his 
troo])s to Koine, and 
was forci'd to con- 
('lude atru(H' in April, 

I30<S. Since the 
r(‘])ublic seemed 
ecjually dangerous to 
Louis and Maxi- 
milian, a treaty was 
signed at (ambray 
on December loth, 

1508, when it was 
arranged that each 
])arty should rc'cover 
from the re])ublic the 
territori(‘s to which 
he laid claim. I'he 
Pope and King 
Ferdinand of Aragon 
joined the h'ague, as well as some smaller 
rulers. In the sjiring of I50() a powerful 
Venetian army was in the field when the 
F'rench advanced to the attack. Victory 
rested with the French arms, and each 
of the allies received the districts which 
he wished to occupy. Attempts of the 
Venetians to separate the allies by formal 
offers proved ineffectual. They succeeded, 
however, in regaining Padua by the hel]) 
of the population. Shortly afterwards, 
King Maximilian, with a powerful army, 
supported by French and Spaniards, 

I z 



BAYARD WOUNDED AT BRESCIA 
Durine the capture of the town of Brescia by the 
French in ir»12 many brave deeds were witnessed, but 
they were all eclipsed by the exploit of Bayard, "the 
knight without fear and without reproach, who do- 
fended a castle against an overwhelming body of troops. 


ajipeared before the city and began the 
siege, but discontent and want ot moin y 
finally forced him to abandon it. He 
marched back to Germany and dismissed 
the greater ])art of his army. Pope 
Julius 11 . also had obtained Irom Venice 
what he wanted. Ftaalinand was invested 
with Naples, and desisted Ironi the 
struggle, so that now only France and King 
Maximilian continued the war. 

In order to crush the opj)osition of the 
Po])c, their former ally, the two kings, 
su})])orted by some cardinals arranged to 
hold a general council in November, 1310. 
It was actually summoned at Pisa, but 
Julius forbade the assembly, and on his 
])a r t CO n veiled a 
J.ateran Council af 
Konu*. The Pojie 
had now allies in 
Venice and the Swiss; 
IwTdinand of Aragon 
also was a firm su])- 
portc'r. Thus t he so- 
called “Holy League” 
was lormed in order 
to drive out Louis. 
But the French again 
W(Te victorious, and 
ca])tur(‘d Brescia with 
terrible slaughter in 
1512. The Po])e won 
over Henry VI 11 . of 
Engl a n d for t h e 
L(‘agiie, and induced 
King Maximilian to 
make a truce at any 
rate with \'euice, S(j 
that Louis now had 
to trust to his own 
])ower alone. He 
once more won a 
decisive* \-ictory at 
Kaveima, but, unfor- 
tunately, (iaston de 
Foix, the youthful 
French commander, fell in it. Tiie Pojie, 
deeply concerned by the reverse, breathed 
again when he learned that an army of the 
Confederates had invaded Milan, and with 
the help of Venice was driving the French 
out ot the country. Maximilian Sforza, a 
son of Lodovico Sforza, now became duke 
of the territory, reduced by the loss of some 
districts. A new danger was threatening 
King Louis from Spain, where Ferdinand 
brought the kingdom of Navarre under his 
dominion. Thus the end of the year 1512 
showed a much less favourable pros])cct. 
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However, Pope Julius, who had been which, supported by German knights, con- 
the soul of the league, died in February, quered the enemy in August and cap- 
1513. Soon afterwards Louis concluded tured Tournay. At the same time an army 
with his former bitter enemy, the republic of Swiss wished to conquer Burgundy, 
of Venice, a treaty with regard to the joint But the French commander entered into a 
conquest ol Milan. The new Pope of the treaty with them - which the king did not 
family of the Medici, Leo X., a determined ratify — and thus this threatening danger 
enemy of the French, allied himself was averted. Louis now tried to make 
against them with King Maximilian, terms with his enemies, and succeeded in 
Ferdinand, and Henry VIIL, in order to doing so. Henry \d 11 . actually gave him 
offer resistance to the combined power the hand of his sister Mary. But on 
of Venice and France. After a preliminary January ist. 1515, only three months aft(T 
success the French were defeated on June his marriage, Louis Xll. died, dee])lv 
()th, 1513, at Novara l^y the Swiss soldiers mourned by liis j)e()ple, and lelt his king- 
of Sforza, and the Venetians now saw dom to Francis, (.'ount ol Angoulerm', a 
themselves abandoned by Louis. Ihcardy great-grandson oi their common ancestor, 
was overrun by an army of Henry VIIL, Louis of Orleans. Armix 'J'ille 



THE DEATH OF THE BRAVE BAYARD, FIGHTING FOR FRANCE IN 1524 
Bayard, the most chivalrous hero of the Middle Ages, whose famous exploit at Brescia is referred to on the precedinir 
page, met Ins death fighting for his country against Milan in 1524. With a handful of men he remained behiA to hold 
the enemy in check while the French army retreated from a difficult position. He was thus engaged when a stone 
from a crossbow struck him, snapping his spine in two places. He was lifted from his horse, and laid beneath a tree 
as shown in the above picture, and after breathing a prayer he begged his friends to turn his face to the foe! 

From the painting; by Benjamin West 
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THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. and Arihur D. Innes, M.A. 
ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
ALFRED AND THE SAXON KINGS 

Ic'it Iighc'it ()1 \\t‘ss(‘\. 111 tho uiirly j)ur('liHst* a ruspitc* from thu attacks which 
^ years ol the ninth cenlnry, en^apa-d liad broii^lit his kin^^dom to th(‘ last gasjn 
in estaidishing wliat may bi' called a single Alter seven yi'ais of incc'ssant lighting, and 
suzerainty among the \-arions Anglo- a final victory at Kthanduni'. m 878, the 
Saxon kingdoms. Hut tiu* piogi'ess f'l young king divided England with his 
tlu‘ work begun by him was d(‘la\c*d by the enemies. E)\ the 'freatv of W’edmorc a 
(U‘sc(‘nt ot a new stoim ol invadcMs on the liiu' drawn Irom Reading to 

English ('oasts. The Northmen, diiven Alfred^and where the Kibble 

out from the Scandinavian countries b\ Danes n tui'n in tlic direc- 
tin' love* oi adventure, tin* hope ol booty. tion ol the s('a was fixed as the 

and repugnan('(‘ to the ('('iitialising polir\' boundar\' between tlu' English and the 
ol thc'ir nati\'e kings, began to plunder Daiit's. In JCast Anglia the invaders 
Northumbria at tin' close ol tin' eighth lorined a kingdom under the rule ot 
i'eiitnry. (iradually their raids brought (iuthrnm; in Eastern Mercia there arose 
them iurthei to the south, and in llu‘ a lederation oi liv(‘ Danish boroughs, 
year 8;2 their bands wintc'red lor the Tin' K’st ol the Daiu'law was si'ttk’d by 
hrst time on English soil, in tin* Isk' ot smaller communities organised (n a re- 
Slu'jipey. b'rom that \’('ar to 878 tlu‘ j>ni)lican model. 

English kingdoms W('re fighting tor Alin'd survived the treaty ol Wedinore 
bare existence against ever inc reasing by more than twent\’ years. This j'leriod 
hosts, who came at hist in the hop(‘ ol he (xTiipied jxirth’ in warfare against new 
jdunder, and afterwards with the' intention bands ol Danes, partly in the reorganisa- 
oi lounding a new state. tion of his shattered kingdom. The pains 

England was not the only victim : which he took to improve his army, by 
on the coast of Ireland, and Irom tlu' a stricter enforcement of the service and 
mouth of the Rhine to that ot the by calling out the ordinary militia in 
The Fierce Northmen made relays, bore Irnit even in his own time. 

Northmen*^ flHunselves felt as tlu' worst He secured Wessex and West Mercia 
in England peace in a ])eriod against sudden raids ; he reannexed Essex 

ol general anarcln*; but in and the town ol London. He also fortified 
England they j)erfornied tlu'ir work borouglis as jilaces of refuge and jiosts of 
ol destruction with special thoroughness, obserxation, and he was wiser than most 
They destroyed the kingdoms of North- of his successors in liis attempts to create 
Umbria, East Anglia, and Mercia, and a })owerful navy for the dcTence of the 
Alfred the Great, who came to the throne' English coasts. But his warlike exploits 
of Wessex in 871, found it necessary to were ecli})sed by those of his descendants, 
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and he is more justly celebrated for lands which had been ceded at the Peace 

his endeavours to revive religion and of Wedmore ; and every stage oi their 

education, for his translations of such advance was marked by the establishment 

standard works as Boethius, Orosius. and of new strongholds and the restoration of 

Gregory’s “Pastoral Care,” and, finally, an ordered government. Edward the Eld(;r 

for his connection with the first English (()Oo-925), aided by his sister Ethelfleda, 

Chronicle, which appears to have l)een the lady of the Mercians, encroached 

compiled under his supervision. His code steadily upon the Danes in the midlands 

of laws, though no more than a summary of and the eastei n counties. Betoi e his 

custom and ]n*evi()us eiuK'tments with death the Five Boroughs and the kingdom 

some few improvements, is at once a of East Anglia had been incorporated witli 

testimony to his care for the good order of Wessex. Athelstan (925 940) is iamoiis 

his kingdom, and a historical monument as the victor of Brunaninirh, a battle 



AN EARLY TRIAL BY JURY IN THE TIME OF KING ALFRED 
In this picture the artist, Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., depicts a trial by jury in the early days of English history. In his 
account of the reign of Alfred the Great, the historian Hume describes trial by jury as an institution “ admirable in 
itself and the best calculated for the preservation of liberty and the administration of justice that was ever devised by the 
wit of man. " Though trial by jury is generally supposed to have been founded by Alfred, the authorities are now agreed 
that it was probably transplanted from Germany and introduced by the Saxons after their settlement in England. 


of the first importance. It is doubtful 
whether he slioiild be regarded as the 
inventor of the administrative system 
which we find in the later Anglo-Saxon 
])eriod ; but his authentic acts are in 
themselves sufficient to jdace him among 
the heroes of the English nation. 

The immediate successors of Alfred 
(900-978) were men of more than average 
ability and resolution : and it is less th(‘ir 
fault than that of our authorities that the 
men, apart from their deeds, live only as 
shadows in the page of history. Stej) by 
step they completed the reconquest of the 


which ga\T him possession of Northumbria, 
lulmund tlu^ Magnificent (940-946) crushed 
a rebellion of the Five Boroughs, conquered 
Cumberland, and ga\'e it to Malcolm, King 
of vSeots, as the price of an alliance which 
English vanity magnified into a submission. 
Under Edgar the Peaceful (958-976) and his 
able minister, Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, there was at length a resjiite 
from warfare. The chief energies of the 
government were now devoted to Church 
reforms, such as the enforcement of celi- 
bacy upon the clergy and the diffusion of a 
strict monastic rule, and to the obliteration 
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of the feud between the native English 
and the Scandinavian immigrants. At this 
point we may pause to survey the political 
institutions of the West 
Saxon state, which in 
1his ]:)criod reached their 
highest point of elabora- 
tion and efficiency. Ihiless 
their nature is clearly 
grasped, much of later 
English history cannot b(‘ 
understood, for tlu' story 
of the English constitu- 
tion is one in which there 
are no \’iolent br(‘acht‘s 
with the ])ast, and th(‘ 
inthuMice ol W’esi Saxon 
legislation remains a living 
force in Ehgland long 
after the closer of tlu‘ 

Middles Ages. 

The English crown was 
regarded as the monojxjly 
of tlu' house of Cerdic — 
that is, the \\Vsse\ kings 
- but it was admit t(Hl 
that as betwtM‘n the m(‘m- 
bers of that family th(‘ nation might exer- 
cise the traditional right of (T^'tion, and 
that an incomp('t(*nt or tyrannical king 
’night always Ix' d(‘p()S('d. Ihit the pro- 
minent ])art taken by th(‘ 
crown in the struggk' with 
the I)an(*s. a lu'illiant 
series of conquests, and 
the moral sii])])ort of the 
Church, gave to tlu' West 
Saxon monarch of the 
tenth century a power as 
much greater in degree as 
it was more extensive in 
s])here than that of (ler- 
man tribal sovereigns. He 
had no standing army ; 
but a large body ol thegns 
held land fi'om him as the 
])rice of inilitary service, 
and every freeman was 
bound to muster at his 
summons for a defensive 
war. He im})osed no 
taxes, but his demesnes 
and customary dues su})- 
plied him with amj)le 
resources for his ordinary 
needs. The old nobility of birth (eorls) 
had become extinct or had lost its former 
consequence ; and the king’s thegns, who 
now counted as nobles, were no mean 


counterpoise to the hereditary aldermen in 
whose hands the government of the more 
recently conquered provinces was allowed 
to remain as a concession 
to the spirit of local and 
tribal independence. Ab- 
solute, however, the king 
was not, in theory or in 
]U'actice. A folk-moot ol 
tlie whole body of the 
I icemen was impossible in 
a kingdom which extended 
from the English Channel 
to the Scottish border, 
but in all matters of im* 
])ortance the king was 
l)ound to take the o|)inion 
of his Witan, or wise men 
— a council composed of 
aldermen, liishops, and 
king’s thegns. It was 
through this assembly 
that the national preroga- 
tive of el(‘Cting and depos- 
ing kings was exercised. 

For ]nir])o.ses of local 
government the whole of 
Iingland south of the Mersey and the 
Humber was divided into shires, of 
which some, such as Kent and Essex, 
reju'csenled kingdoms of the so-called 
He])tarchic jnu'iod, others 
were ])rovinc'‘s of the 
old W’est Saxon state, 
wdiile a third class were 
of moie lectuit origin, the 
creation, as it would seem, 
of Alfred and his imme- 
diate successors. New 
or old, each shire }^os.sesscd 
a folk-moot which met in 
full session three times in 
the year, to act partly as 
a local })arh ament and 
])artly as a law' court. For 
judicial purposes it might 
be summoned sjx^cially at 
other seasons, when only 
those immediately inter- 
ested as judges or })arties 
to the suits in progress 
W'cre expected to attend. 
The })osition of president 
in the shire-moot was 
shared by the bishop, the 
sheriff, or ro^’al stew^ard of the shire, 
and the alderman, wdio was in theory 
elected by the Witan, but in practice 
was a hereditary official. The sheriff 
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EGBERT THE GREAT 
Driven in his youngrer days to seek refuge at 
the Frankish court, Egbert of Wessex there 
learned many lessons that were valuable to 
hull on his return to England. He extended his 
kingdom, and fought the invading Northmen. 



THE GREAT KING ALFRED 


The name and fame of King Alfred will never 
pass from the grateful remembrance of the 
English people. Born in 840, he was crowned at 
Winchester when twenty-three years old, and 
for many years he fought against the Danes. 

From tin* portr.nt iii tin* Botllfi.iii l.ihiar} at Oxfoui 




THE CELEBRATED “ALFRED JEWEL” IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM AT OXFORD 

This notable example of ancient cloisonni^ enamelling: was found at Atholney in Soniersetsh re in and it is con- 
sidered possible that the jewel, or, at any rate, the enamelled part, was brought from the East, and is not an example 
of Saxon workmanship. Around its edge is the legend, “Aelfred mec hehl gew rcan ’’—Alfred ordered me to be made. 


administered the royal demesnes, collected 
the king’s customary dues in kind or money, 
and enforced the three jirimary ol)ligations 
of the freeman — tliat is to say, service in 
the field, rejiair of fortr(*sses. and niainttm- 
ance of hridg(‘S. Tlu' alderman lt‘d the 

«... militia of tlie shire to tliii 

The Pr.m.t.ve Ul 

f tfc r* payimMit the third i)enny of 
° the jirotits arising from tlie 

shire court. Tlie shires were divided into 
districts, known by the name of hundreds, 
wliich aj)pear to ])e in many cases of great 
antiquity, representing the original settle- 
ment of a single clan or military unit. Jn 
the tenth century the hundred is im}>(,)rtant 
for purposes of justice and ]K)lice. Minor 
dis})utes and infractions of the ])eace were 
settled in the monthly hundred court ; 
malefactors were jnirsued by the hue and 
cry of all the lawful men within the 
hundred. 

The efforts of the hue and cry to suppress 
wrongdoing were suj)])lementcd by a system 
of sureties. Every lord was res]>onsible 
for his men, and the inferior ranks of the 
population both in the country and in 
boroughs were divided into groups or 
tithings, in each of wliich ea('h member was 
responsible for the good conduct of the 
rest. Often the tithing was coincident 
with a village. This system of frank-pledge 
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is the chiel ])urp()se for which the villagi* 
community is recognised in Anglo-Saxon 
law. Yet th(‘r(‘ is ex’idence* to show that 
villages. whetluM' they still nnnained free, 
or whether tlu‘y Jie.d fallen under the 
dominion f)i a lord, wvvv communities with 
a truly c()r])orate li'eling. The common- 
held system ol agriculture necessitated 
univcu’sal conlormity to the traditional 
methods of cultivation ; and ])rivat(‘ 
owners were thus debarred from making 
sp(‘cial ])rotits by the d(‘vel()j)ment of 
improved methods. Hence it was only by 
trade, and in the towns, that ca])ital could 
be accumulated. Of towns there were a 
fair number in the tenth century : and 
we have evidence of some degree of fonMgn 
trade with Normandy, Flanders, and the 
Rhine lands. But the towns had been 
founded, as a rule, more with a view to 
military requirements than to the con- 
venience of buyers and sellers. Though 
they received the privilege of 
special law courts, managed by 

Lived ^ portreeves, and of 

markets under the protection 
of the king’s si)ecial peace, their pros- 
perity develo])ed slowly except in the 
southern and eastern counties. Glouces- 
ter, Winchester, and London were im- 
portant as royal residences ; ‘ Exeter, 
Bristol, and London, possessed some 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NoRMAN CONQUEST 


foreign trade, and Norwich was begin- 
ning to attain prosperity. But London 
alone had any pretensions to influence 
the policy of the government. 

In the institutions wliich we have 


described there is nothing of importance 


Christianity's 
Influence 
on Lrgislati.>n 


which can be ascribed either 
to a Roman or a Keltic 
model. And what is true of 
institutions is also true in th(‘ 


main of y)ri vate law, so far as it is ])reserved 
for us in the h'gislation of Alfred and 
liis descendants. No doubt Chiistianitv 


brought with it some maxims of the Code* 
and Digest— the law relating to ecclesi- 
astical ])ersons and cases was constructed 
u])on this foundation ; we may also trace 
to the same source the right of testa- 


mentary bequests ol moxable ])ro]H‘rty, 
and one form of real ('state (“ bocland ”)• 
But tlu' main substance' of the ('ustomarv 


law is (iermanic. In the districts colonis('d 


bv tlu' Danes it ree'eived a Scandinavian 


tinge, as the ve'iy name' ol the Danelaw 
denotes ; c'veii under the* rule ol Edgar 
there was no atlem])t to im])()se one uni- 
form law u])on tlu' local courts. In the 
Danelaw also we find some ])e('uliar modi- 
fications of tilt' ']\'Utoni(' administrative 


system : a patriciate of “ lawmen ” a]q:)ears 
to exercise considerable influence in the 
Danish boroughs, and some of the eastern 
shires are divided, not into hundi*eds, 
but into ridings and wapentake's. 

But the Danes, although by no means 
such barbarians as their enemies wxjuld 
have us believe, were inferior to the 
English in ])olitical intelligence ; their 
fusion with the English race was more 
important for its invigorating eflect u])on 
the national type of character than lor 
any changes of })olitical theory which it 
])roduced. It must, however, be r(‘- 
memberc'd that the struggle with the Danes 
:iccek'rated the growth of a tendency 
towards ieiidalism which was inherent in 


the English, as in all other (iermanie 
societies. During the ])eriod ol invasions 


How 

Feudalism 

Grew 


it became increasingly common 
lor the ])()or freeholder to “com- 
mend’' himsell and his land to 
t he ] irotect ion of a powerful lord. 


Society began to crystallise into grou])S, 


within which the bond ol union was the tie 


ol ])ersonal fidelity to a common su])(*rior. 
l^ut, inde])endently of the invasions, royal 
]H)licy and the natural ])ressure of economic 
develo])ment did much to jiromo^e the 



THE CORONATION STONE OF EARLY ENGLISH KINGS 
This celebrated stone, on which some of England’s earliest kings were crowned, stands at Kingston-on-Thames, 
in Surrey, and, as shown in the illustration, is protected by a stout iron railing. The kings crowned on this stone 
were Athelstan in 025, Edmund I. in 040, Edred in 946, Edward the Martyr in 075, Ethelred II. in 978, and 
Edmund II. in 1016. Under each of the columns surrounding the stone is a penny of one of the kings mentioned. 
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gix)wth of feudalism. The crown was 
always ready to utilise the feudal tie for 
purposes of police, by making the lord 
responsible for the good conduct of his 
men ; and a bad harvest probably did as 
much as the worst of Danish raids to 
swell the ranks of the dependent class. 

The last and the worst of the conflicts 
with the Northmen had still to come. 
In 980, immediately alter the accession of 
Edgar’s younger son, Ethelred the Un- 
ready — really Unrede, redeless or ill- 
advised— new hordes made their appear- 
ance on the English coast ; in ()oi 


geld ”) was introduced, d'he subsequent 
attempts of the king to collect a fleet 
were frustrated by the dissensions or 
treachery of his aldermen ; and when, in 
994, Olaf Tryggvesson, king of Norway, 
and Sweyn Forkbeard, king of Denmark, 
descended upon England, with designs 
of conquest and lasting colonisation, they 
found the country an easy prey. Their ships 
were repulsed from London i)y the valour 
of the citizens, and they were bribed by 
Ethelred to acce])t a truce ; but they 
withdrew from one })oint of the coast, 
only to reappear upon another. The 



EDGAR THE PEACEABLE BEING ROWED DOWN THE DEE BY EIGHT TRIBUTARY PRINCES 
Known as the Peaceable, King Edgar brought a time of tranquillity to his kingdom to which it had long been a 
stranger. He reigned for thirteen years before his coronation took place, and it is said that when he visited Chester 
shortly after the ceremony, he was rowed on the Dee from the city to the Minster of St. John by his eight vassal 
princes, Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, Maccus of the Isles, and five Welsh princes. Edgar was 
canonised after his death, at the age of thirty-two years, and miracles are said to have been worked at his shrine. 


Brihtnoth, the heroic alderman of Essex, 
was defeated and slain at Maldon by 
Norwegian pirates, his household thegns 
falling to a man around the body of their 
lord. Their loyalty ins])ired the noblest of 
Anglo-Saxon ballads, and ])Vesaged success 
for their country in the coming struggle : 

Mind shall the harder be, heart shall the 
keener be, 

Mood sIuiM the more be, as our mi”hl lessens. 
But the sequel was not worthy of the ])re- 
lude. Ethelred made peace with the 
invaders, giving them a bribe of ten 
thousand pounds of silver, and thus the 
fatal practice of paying blackmail (“ Dane- 
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central government lay in the hands of 
Mercian favourites, who were mistrusted 
by the men of other provinces. 

Combined preparations for defence were 
frustrated by provincial jealousies and by 
the shortsighted selfishness of the shire 
militias, who would arm only to defend 
their own homes. The English foot soldiers, 
moreover, toiled vainly in jmrsuit of the 
marauders, who seldom failed to obtain 
horses when they disembarked. Such was 
the discouragement of the English that 
small bands of Danes roamed freely 
through the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. Again and again the country 



V ilcDt I 


THE MILLENARY STATUE OF ALFRED THE GREAT AT WINCHESTER 
The thousandth anniversary of Alfred's death was celebrated in IftOl at Winchester, England s ancient capital, and 
this striking statue of the great king, the work of the well-known sculptor, Mr William Thornycroft, was then erected 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
A natural son of Robert, Duke of Normandy, the Conqueror 
was born at Falaise in 1027 and in 1000 invaded England. 

was o])pressed with taxes 
to provirle new Danegelds, 
which resulted in encourag- 
ing n(‘W visits. 

In 1002 the English king 
sought to strengthen an 
alliance with Richard II. 
of Normandy by marrying 
Emma, the sister of the 
duke : he was successful 
in his immediate object of 
excluding the jiirates from 
the harbours of this Scan- 
dinavian colony, which had 
enjoyed since the* yi'ar pi2 
a recognised jiosition as a 
dependency of the crown of 
France. The later results 
of the Norman alliance 
were ]K)rtentous, and it 
at once ])roduced a new 
])hase in the Danish wars. 

The marriage emboldened 
Ethelred to command the 
massacre of St. Brice’s Day 
— November nth, 1002— 
in which a number of 
the more recent Danish 
settlers in England were 
slaughtered during a time 
of truce. Hut Sweyn, now 
king ai Denmark, returned 
with an overwhelming force 
to avenge his countrymen ; 


dom at the feet of Sweyn. The death of the 
conqueror in the same year enabled Ethel- 
red to return and continue the struggle 
till his death in 1016. His son and successor, 
Edmund Ironsides, proved a warrior of no 
mean skill and fortune, but met his equal 
in Knut, or Canute, the son of Sweyn, 
and died, worn out, ]Hniiaps, with the 
strain of five ])itcht‘d battles in six months, 
at the moment when his enemies had been 
forced to comjiromise with him for the par- 
tition of the kingdom. Upon his death 
( anute was elected king by the Witan, 
since all were weary of a struggle which 
now seemed ho])eless. The* remaining 
children of Ethelred and ICmma found a 
shelter at the Norman court. 

lender Canute and his sons Harold and 
Harthaenut (ioit)-T()42), England became 
the leading ])rovince in a Scandinavian 
empire, which included Norwav, Denmark, 



10 avenge nis counirymen ; the coronation of william the conqueror 

and a protracted war ended JL at Westminster Abbey on Christmas Day, 10««, 

• , f-r-'.Li 1 1 ^“ 0 ^^^^’rst of ill-feehng between the two peoples. When the Saxons 

Wiih the flight of Ethelred ^ithm the Abbey shouted their assent to the coronation, according to time- 
to Nornrmflv in tot/I Norman^s outside mistook the noise for an attack on their 

10 INOrmamiy m 1014 and leader and . et upon them The nobility rushed from the Abbey in iarm, and 
the ])rostratlOn of his king- considerable difficulty that William was ab'e to quell the tumult. 

O I roiii thr pittiiri; l»y Ji.liii Ciosi 




THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND TOLD IN THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 
The extraordinary piece of needlework, 21 1 feet long, known as the Bayeux Tapestry, from which the above illustrations 
are reproduced, is said to have been worked by, or under the superintendence of, Matilda, the Conqueror’s queen. 
It contains a detailed representation of the events connected with the invasion and conquest of England, and it is 
ttow preserved in the Library Museum at Bayeux, where it had for centuries been kept in the Cathedral, to which 
Matilda had presented it. As a historical document the tapestry is of the utmost value and it is wonderfully preserved. 
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and the south of Sweden. In Europe 
Canute held a position second only to that 
of the Emperor C’onrad II. ; and by his 
presence at Rome on the occasion of 
Conrad’s coronation in 1027 the Danish 
sovereign jiroclaimed his desire for friend- 
ship and peaceful intercourse with the 
chiefs of Christendom. He as])ired to 
com])lete the conquest of Scandinavia, 
but it was in England that he fixed his 
residence. Norway and Denmark were 
left to be ruled by his sons or otlier 
viceroys, and lie attiunjited to civilis(‘ 
these countries on th(‘ English model. 
endeavoured, not without siu'cess, to win 
the favour ol his English subjeats. dis- 


and Harold, son of Godwin. It ajqiears 
that he resisted the temptation of colonis- 
ing England with his countrymen. The 
acts of treachery and injustice with which 
he is charged fell entirely on the few great 
families which were dangerously powerful. 
Hut his early death, in 1035, and the un- 
})oj)iilarity of his sons snajqied the tie with 
Scandinavia. On the death of Harthaenut, 
in 1042. ther(‘ being no obvious Danish can- 
didate lor the vacant throne, Edward, the 
sole survi\hng son of Ethelred, was recalled 
Irom Normandy and elected by the \Mtan, 
acting under th(‘ suggestion of Earl (iodwdn. 

From this point to the year lodb. the 
governmimt was in dis))ut(' betweim the 



RIVALS FOR ENGLISH TERRITORY: EDMUND IRONSIDES AND CANUTE 


These two men, Edmund Ironsides and Canute, were eng:ag:ed in a bitter struggle for the possession of English 
territory, and the outcome of the duel was that the country was partitioned between them in lOU;. On the death 
of Edmund, Canute was proclaimed king of all England, which became the leading province in a Scandinavian empire. 


missed the greater })art of ,his fleet, 
retaining only a small force of huscarls as 
a bodyguard, cnlorced the l)est laws of 
his predecessors, and, as his position 
became better established, relied more and 
more upon Englishmen as his assistants. 
Of the four great earldoms into which he 
divided England, th(‘ most im])ortant, that 
of Wessex, was entrusted to the English- 
man, Godwin. 

The introduction of regular taxation 
was his one unpopular measure. Under 
the name of Danegeld he introduced 
an imj)ost of 2s. on the hide of land (120 
acres) ; but the tax was continued by his 
English successors, Edward tlic Confessor, 


house of Ciodwin and the rival house of 
Mercia. The king was a puppet in the 
hands of these two families ; he had little 
taste for })olitical affairs, made it his chief 
ambition to provide for his Norman 
favourites, and incidentally earned the 
title of Confessor by attempting to infuse 
something of the austere Norman discipline 
into the degenerate English Church. He 
married Ciodwin 's daugliter, and lent him- 
self to that ambitious statesman’s plans of 
self-aggrandisement. Earldoms old and 
new were conferred upon the quei^^’s 
relations, until only Mercia and North- 
umbria lay beyond the range of Godwin’s 
influence. But the king thafed against 
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KING CANUTE REBUKING HIS FLATTERING COURTIERS 
When he became king of all England, on the death of Edmund Ironsides, Canute ruled with wisdom and with power, 
winning and subduing men by the greatness of his personality, and he gave to the distracted country eighteen years oi 
peace and order. Troubled by obsequious courtiers, Canute, it is said, took them to the seashore, anti rebuked their 
flattery by showing them that the advancing waves would not retire at his word and had no regard for his kingship 
The story goes that never after would the king wear his crown, but bung it on the head of the crucified Lord 



THE GREAT BATTLE OP SENLAC, NEAR HASTINGS, IN THE YEAR 100(1 


Important issues for England were at stake in the great battle of Senlac, near Hastings, which was fouprht on 
October 1 Ith^ 1060. Landing on the shores of this country, William I., Duke of Normandy, was determined to bring the 
icingdom of England under his power, and leading his great army to Senlac he awaited the attack of King HarolcT In 
:he battle which ensued the English troops were overthrown. Harold and hit two brave brothers fell with many of their 
.’aitbful followers. One of the first acts of William the Conqueror after his coronation was to build a convent at Senlac. 
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william the conqueror granting a charter to the citizens of LONDON 

This illustration, from the painting: by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., in the Royal E> change, represents the moment 
when William the Conqueror, attended by his queen and surrounded by ms bishops and nobles, is handing the 
charter to Godfrey. The architecture is taken from the Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster, which is generally 
*iccepted as having been built before the Norman Conquest, while the costume is taken from the Bayeux Tapestry, 
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MiUiam t]^e Clonautror 

3)c^>ct4/Se9 a (Sanicttvpota^ 


1 III', (‘slmi.ttf* of thf L li.ir.ii tor nf tlio r <>iii|ii«-ror. fioiii tlio |>fii ol one ulio knew liiin 
Is t.ikiMi from the Anj^'oS.ixon t liroiii< It-, tin* «Mrli< st liistoi\ viritti’ii in tti<‘ I iij^lisli l.iiiy^ii.ij,>^( 
aiul till.' !■ irlifsT M'rn.i. Ill ir r'*roril ol ii.itioii.il events in moilt-ni l-iiroiie rin- ii.mie ol tlie .iiiilioi 
Is not j'ueii, l)iit llure is sfroii” eMilen< •• to show lli.it in its oii^iii.il loriii it w.r. iiinlci t.iken ,it tin- 
siiyj^estioii o( Knit; Alfreil. .iinl tli.it so iie p.iris ol it weie .atii.illv w rilteii f>\ linn ( oni|iili‘il in the 
form ol .1 hook of .inn.ils, the t'lironiLle is snpiioseil to ti.ive linen he^nn .ihont Silii. ,it \V iin lu'slei , 
till- I ipit.il of the West .S.iMni kinodoiii, and eontunied li\ i.irunis < liroiu. lets down to 11.^4, 


If an\ woiiKi know what manner of man Kins.; William was, the s;lt)ry he 
^ o’ntained and of liow many lands lie was lord, then will we desca ibe him as 
we have known him, we, who have looked upon him. and who once lived in 
his court. 'I'his Kins; W’illiam, of whom we an* speakin.u,, was a \'(*ry wise 
and a j;reat man, and more honoured and nion* powerful than any tif his 
])rede('essors, He uas mild to those !;'ood men w ho loved ( iod, but sevt*re 
bevond measure towards those w ho withstood his will. I le founded a noble 
monastery on the spot where (iod jiermitted liim to con(]uer Ivi^land, and 
he established monks in it, and he madt* ii very rich. In his days the great 
monastery at Canterbury was built, and main others aKo throughout 1‘ing- 
land. King William wds also held in miu'h reven*nce ; he wore his crown 
three times every year w hen he was in I-Jigland : at liaster he wore it at Win- 
eln*ster, at Pentecost at W'estminsler, and at Cdiristmas at (iloncester. And 
at these times, all the men of hingland were with him, archbishojis, bishops, 
abbots, and earls, thanes, and knights. .So also was he a very stern and a 
wrathful man, so that none dursi d«> anything against his will, and he kept 
in prison those earls who acted against his jileasnre. He removed bishops 
from their sees and abbots from tlieir oftK'es, and he imprisoned thanes, and 
at length lie spared not his own brother ( )do. 

A MONCST other things, the good order that W’illiam established is not to 
^ i)e hirgotteii ; it was such that any man, who w as himself aught, might 
travel over the kingdom with a bosom-full of gold unmolested ; and no man 
durst kill another, howevergreat the injury he might have received from him. 
He reigned over England, and being sharp-sighted to his own interest, he 
surveyed the kingdom .so thoroughly that there was not a single hide ol land 
throughout the w hole of which he knew iKJt the jfossession, and how much 
it was worth, and this he afterwards entered in his registei. 'The land of 
the i^ritons (Wales) was under hissway, and he built castles therc'in ; more- 
over, he had full dominion over the Isle of Mann (.Anglesca) : .S('ot land also 
was subject to him from his great strength ; the land of Normandv was his 
by inheritance, and he pfcssessed the earldom of Maim* ; and had he lived 
two )ear.s longer he would liave subdu(*d Ireland by his prowess, and that 
witliout a battle. 'Pruly there was much trouble in these times, and very 
great distress ; he caused castles to Ik* built and o|)pressed the poor, d'he 
king was also of gr(*at sternness, and he took from his subjects many marks 
of gold, and many hundred pounds of silver, and this, either with or without 
riglit, and vv'th little need. He was given to avarice and greedily loved gain. 
He made large forests E>r the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so that who- 
ever killed a hart (jr a hind should be blinded. As he forbade killing the 
deer, so also the boars ; and he loved the tall .stags as if he were their father. 
He also appointed concerning the hares, that they should go free. 

'^ni: rich comjdained and the poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that he 
* recked naught of them ; they must will all that the king willed, if they 
would live ; or wouhl keep their lands ; or would hold their possessions ; or 
would be maintained in their rights. Alas ! that any man should .so exalt 
himself, and carry himself in his pride over all ! May Almighty God show 
mercy to his soul, and grant him the forgiveness ot his sins ! We have 
wTitten concerning him the.se things, both good and bad, that virtmms men 
might follow after the good and wholly avoid the evil, and might go in the 
way that leadeth to the kingdom of heaven. 
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A PAGEANT OF THE NORMAN CONQUES 

In thesft forty pi^ures by Daniel Maclise, R.A., the story of the events leading^ up to the Norman invasion 
till the death of Harold is told in grraphic form, grivingr a vivid outline of this period of great historic interest. 




Harold, departing on a visit to WlIliAm of Normandy, takes leave ot Edward the Confessor. 



Haiold and Ins knifthts ride to their place ol embaikaiion at bosham. Sussex. 



Harold's ship stranded on the Noiman coast, la the territory ol Guv, Count ol Pohthleu. 



Harold and his companions biought as prisoners before uuv ol Ponihieu and his Norman knights. 



Harold and the Saxons are confined 4n the Castle of Beaurain, near Montreuil. 
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THE NORMAN PERIOD IN ENGLAND 

THE CONQUEROR AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


T he Norman Conquest is one of the 
turning ])oints in luiglish liistory. 
It came at a moment when tlie Teutonic 
policy of Egbert, Alfred, and Edgar 
was falling to j)i(‘ces through the growth 
of new disru])tive lorces. In another 
century the great earldoms, if lelt to 
run th(‘ir natural course of development, 
w'ould have become^ inde])(mdent king- 
doins in fact if not in name. The 
Anglo-Saxon intelli'ct had touchtxl its 
zenith three centuries helore the battle of 
Senlac, and since then had remained 
stationary, or ])erha])S rxdrograded. Excej^t 
under external j)ressur(‘ it was most likely 
that luigland would have rinnained im- 
jiervions to tlu^ new idi'as ol law^ politics, 
science, and religion, which had growm u]> 
under the fostering car(‘ of the ('ontimaital 
churches. A short period ot devastating 
warfare, a longin' (‘X]K‘rien('(‘ of the evils of 
n . , Norman despotism and Nor- 

e o itica feudalism, w'(‘re not too 

Ascendancy i r ^ t 

r high a ])nce to pav lor n*- 

ol the Norman p . . ' , 

admission to the European 

commonwealth. Nor is it a mere fancy to 
ascribe the higher qualities ol the English 
nationality to the union of a stoical 
and fri^edom-loving, but sluggish and 
unimaginative, (ierman stock with a raci' 
which had engrafted Erench tast(\ Italian 
statecraft, and Burgundian religious enthu- 
siasm u]xm the robust moral qualities of 
Scandinavia. 

We have first to sketch the jirocess by 
which the political ascendancy of the 
Norman was riveted iq)on the nation. 
I'liis was the work of William the Con- 
queror (io 6 (>-io 87 ), and it was barely 
begun by the day of his coronation. 
South-east England alone was then in his 
hands, and the submission of the earls of 
Mercia and Northumbria, tendered shortly 
afterwards, did little to secure the loyalty 
of those provinces. The west was secured 
only by the surrender of Exeter, where 
Harold’s family had found a temporary 


refuge in the year iob8. The northerners 
were aided in their resistance by Malcolm 
of Scotland and Sven, or Swi^yn, of Den- 
mark. The English earls j'nawed traitors, 
and lht‘ Confessor’s nejdiew, Edgar 
Atheling, came forw\ard as a claimant to 
^ the throne. The Danes, how- 

P A i over, were bought off, the king 
England iny intimidated 

cso a c ^ ])rol(‘ssion of fidelity ; 

England lieyond the Humber was harried 
so mercilessly by the Normans that 
many ])arts lay desi/iate lor sixty years 
after ; and the famous stand of the native 
English under Herew'ard the outlaw, in the 
Isle of VAy, was. for w’ant f)f Danish help, 
an e])isod(‘ of merely local importance. 

In 1075 Waltheof, the last of the English 
earls, was lured by two of his Norman 
e(.|uals into a conspiracy of wiiicli the 
object was to raise the conejuered })eople 
in a g(‘n(ual reln'llion lor the benefit of 
the ringlead(‘rs. But the ])lot was dis- 
clos(‘d, and Waltheof atmied for his folly 
with his life. Long befort‘ his tall the 
Church and the great mass of the common 
]>eopk‘ had accpiiesced in the foreign 
domination, and William’s later carn- 
})aigns against Norman and English ele- 
ments of disafh'ction were waged partly 
with English troojis. The exjdanation of 
his ra})id success is to be found in the 
mock'ration with wliich he used his victory. 
W'hile confiscating the lands of those who 
had actually fought against him, he left 
the great mass of juoprietors in undis- 
turbed possession. To all but the greatest 
landowners and stoutest pat- 
^ ^ ® riots the Conquest meant little 

M eTn t exchange of 

an English for a Norman lord. 
Representing himself as the lawful heir 
of Anglo-Saxon kings, the Conqueror 
pursued the general policy of exacting 
none but customary rights, and of respect- 
ing vested interests. None the less he 
contiived, without departing from the 
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strict letter of the law, to endow with 
English lands an army of between 5,000 
and 6,000 Norman knights. His conquest, 
unlike that of Canute, swe])t away the 
native ruling class, and put in its place an 
alien aristocracy, permeated with the spirit 
of continental feudalism, unacquainted 
with the language and traditions of their 
social inferiors, ai:d seldom restrained from 
lawless violence by motives of })iety or 
prudence. Fortunately for the future of the 
„ nation, the Anglo - Norman 

- , j . nobilitv was almost as danger- 

S»f.*»arded 

IS u sec s English, and William 

was constrained to hold it in cheek by 
measures which directly and indirectly 
'safeguarded his new subjects. Though 
he yielded to the theory that all land- 
holders, as such, were c‘n titled to civil 
jurisdiction over their 
tenants, he maintained 
shire and hundred, and 
on cases of a ca])ital 
chary of granting compact estates which 
might develop into princi[)alities : the 
earldoms of Kent, C'ornwall. Shrewsbury, 


free and untree 
the courts of the 
kej)t a tight hold 
nature. He was 


Hereford, and Chester, and the episcopal 
palatinate cf Durham, were created either 
in favour of his own kinsmen or for the 
protection of the frontiers against the 
Scots and Welsh. The enormous grants 
of land which he conferred upon others of 
his followers were composed of widely 
scattered manors ; and in every shire the 
office of the sheriff was maintained as a 
check u})()n the ieudatories. The great 
official earldoms were abolished, and those 
which he created carried with them no 
rights exce))t over single shires. 

In the cc'iitral government there was a 
carelul avoidance ot tin* a])})earance of 
change. The ('onqueror jiroiiiised at his 
accession to observe the law of Edward. 
The jn'ornise was substantially fulfilled 
so lar as the ]’>rivate and criminal law w<is 
concerned ; where* these were changed, 
lor exam})le by the aixilition ol the death 
])enalty, the change was ])()pular. With 
regard to tlie central government the 
j)romise‘ could not be ke|)t. The relation 
of the crown to the most iiujKirtant of 
its subjects was com])letely changed ; 
those who had been primarily national 



THE TRAGIC DEATH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
Visiting Normandy in 10s7, to deal with the French barons who had been making inroads into his dominions, William 
was riding down the steep street of the town of Mantes on the Seine, when his horse stumbled, throwing him against 
the high pommel of the saddle. Realising that the injury was serious, he requested that he might be carried to 
Rouen and laid in the monastery of St. Gervais, where he died on September Dth, 10S7, at the age of sixty-one. In the 
above picture he is seen lying where he was stripped by the robber servants who watched him during his last hours. 

I'rdiu .1 (Ir.twiiiif l>y Sir John CiiUwrt. K.A. 
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FITZ-ARTHUR FORBIDDING THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
The body of the Conqueror was taken to Ciicn, for burial in the monastery of St. Stephen, Mass had been celebrated, the 
corpse placed on the bier, and the paiu'jryric on the deceased pronounced by the Bishop of Evreux, wlien Ascelin Fitz- Arthur, 
who had often complained of the Conqueroi 's dealings with him, declared that the man who had just been praised was a 
robber. “ The very land on which you stand is mine,” said he ; “ by violence he took it from my father, and, in the name 
of God, I forbid you to bury him in it.” Although this protest failed, William’s remains were not allowed to rest in peace. 


officials \\ci(‘ now loudal tenants oi tlic 
kin^L Tlu' ro\’al court ol jiistic'o lu'canic 
feudal in composition, law, and ]>roeedui(‘. 
For the W’ltan was substituted tlu' Ma^;- 
rium ('oncilium, to which all tenants in 
L'hiel were summont'd. The new body 
had little inlhuMice upon the ^o\-ernim‘nt , 
and served more as a means oi publishing,; 
the king’s will and obtaining the assent 
of his subjects to Resolutions which he had 
framed without their helj) than as a con- 
, j stitutional check. The revenue, 

Landowners feudal in its cha- 

P*' ^ racter. Though Danegelds were 

Conqueror , , 1-3 11 1 

regularly l(‘vued, leudal aids 

and dues must liave formed at least an 
equally important item in the royal budget. 
It is true that the Conqueror declined to 
^'onsider his fiower as solely feudal in 
its character. In the year io8() he sum- 
moned all the principal landowners of 
England, whether tenants-in-chief or not, 
to a moot at Salisbury, which reminds 
ns of a Frankish May-held, and the 
assembled host was constrained to swear 
allegiance to the king as against all other 
lords. The principle thus enunciated was 


(‘V(‘r afterwards u]dield. and jU'ovTd a 
valuable .sait'guard against leudal rebels. 
But ludther the ('onqueror nor his suc- 
cessors were* com}>letely successful in com- 
bating the theory that the allegiance of 
t (‘Hants m ehic'f was limited by the terms 
ol their tiMidal contract. 

Tlu' Condition ol the English Church 
had furnished a prc'tc'xt lor the Conquest, 
and it was therefore natural that William 
should encourage' siK'h re'lornis as would 
bring the Ifnglish clergy into line with 
their brethren of the ('ontinent. In his 
first steps towards this end he invited or 
teilerated the assistance of pafial legates. 
But after 1070, Lantranc, who re])laced 
the schismatic Stigand in the primacy, was 
the chief counsellor of the crown in 
ecclesiastical matters. A native of Pavia, 
and trained originally as a lawyer, Lan- 
franc migrated in early life to Normandy 
and entered the monastery at Bee, a 
house which had been largely instrumental 
in reforming the Norman Church accord- 
ing to Cluniac ideas. A statesman rather 
than a saint, Lanfranc showed perhaps 
more vigour than justice in his dealings 
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with the English clergy. Native prelates 
were deposed whenever possible and 
Normans were nominated in their place ; 
but in general his measures were well 
conceived and adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of England. While he in- 
sisted on the celibacy of the regular clergy, 
, he did not require those paro- 
an ranc s priests who Were already 

rea es married to ]out away th(‘ir 
* wives, but only made it il](‘gal 

for the rest to contract marriage in the 
future. His most momentous ndorm was 
the separation of the ecclesiastical from 
the lay courts. Hitherto the ])isho]>s had 
sat in the shire courts to try spiritual cases, 
and the result had been a scandalous 
iiltermixture of the canon and th(‘ common 
law. Henceforth all cases 
which concerned the cure 
of souls were to be tried 
before the bishop or arch- 
deacon sitting without 
lay assessors. The res\ilt 
was to create a chain of 
new t r i 1 ) u n a 1 s whic h 
steadily encroached uj^on 
the jurisdiction of the 
lay courts, and caus(‘d 
the greatest of tin* 
mediccval conflicts l)e- 
tw'een the English Church 
and State. L an franc, 
however, can hardly be 
blamed for the distant 
effects of a measure which 
was jnimarily intended 
to disentangle the Church 
from secular interests. 

The concordat which he 
and William (;stablish(*d 
between the ('hiircli and 
State is a juoof ot the archbishoj)’s 
moderation. It j^roeided that nothing 
should be done in any e])isco|)al synod 
or council without the king’s consent, 
and that no tenants in chief should be 
excommunicated exce])t by the royal 
command. 

A further clause is significant of the 
change which the Cluniac movement liad 
produced in the ])osition of the clergy. 
William insisted that no Pope should be 
acknowledged in England, and that no 
papal legates or letters should be received 
without his permission. He had cause to 
make these stipulations, for Gregory VII. 
claimed an oath of allegiance to the papacy 
in return for the support which, as a 


cardinal, he had giv^cn to William’s enter- 
prise. The demand was refused. William 
promised to fulfil all the obligations which 
had been recognised by his predecessors, 
but would go no further, and Gregory 
was prudent enough not to press his 
point. But the abstract pretensions of the 
pajiacy, however cautiously they might 
be applied to particular cases, were still 
sufhcienl to justify William’s uneasiness. 

Tlie Conqueror died in 1087 from the 
(‘ffects of an accident during the sack of 
Mantes, a trontier town of France. He 
was siicceed(‘d in Normandy hy his son 
Robert, who had been a headstrong 
subject and jnoved a ieeble ruler. In 
England the iiiHuenca* of Lanfranc and 
th(* ex]>ressed w ishes of the Conqueror pro- 
cured tlie recognition 
of Robert’s younger 
brother, William Rufus. 
A feud betwa^en the twa) 
brothers was the natural 
consequence of a })arti- 
tion which both resented. 
In England there ware 
conspiracies to rej)lace 
W’illiam by his brother, 
and the king retaliated 
l)y invading Normandy. 
The struggle ended in 
i()()f), when Robert, in 
order to ])ro\ode himself 
with funds for the First 
Crusade, mortgaged Nor- 
mandy to his brother, 
Rufus wais now at liberty 
to (mgage in wild schemes 
for tlie incor] location of 
France with Normandy. 
But a chance arrow' 
put an end to his career 
as he was hunting in th(i New Forest 
in 1100 ; and in Robert’s absence Henry 
Bcauclerk, the third son of the Conqueror, 
obtained the recognition of his title from 
tlie English ('hurch and nobles. The 
new king inherited from his brother two 
domestic problems. Rufus had 
D f y oppressed both the baronage 
Fufu^s Church. In his deal- 

'* '* ings with the former he had 
insisted on regarding feudal grants as 
conferring only a life estate, had demanded 
extortionate reliefs as the price of con- 
firming heirs in the lands of their ancestors, 
and had abused the rights of wardship and 
marriage which a feudal lord possessed over 
his infant and female tenants. Vacant 



RUFUS: KING WILLIAM II. 


The second son of the Conqueror, William II., 
known as Rufus, succeeded his father on the 
throne of England in H)H7. He was of a savage 
and unrestrained nature, and showed respect 
neither for the baronage nor for the Church. 


THE NORMAN PERIOD IN ENGLAND 


bishoprics and abbacies he had insisted on 
treating as though they were escheated 
hefs ; he had appropriated Iheir revenues, 
prolonged the vacancies, and demanded, 
under the name of a relief, large sums 
from those whom he eventually appointed. 
Chief among the preferments which he had 
exploited was the see of Canterbury, left 
vacant by the death of Lanfraiic in io8q. 
A fit of sick-bed repentance led him, in 
logj, to appoint the saintly Anselm of Bee 
as Lanfranc’s successor. lie had, however, 
afterwards repented of his rei)entance. For 
Anselm, in his character of tenant in chief, 


of Belesme, whose head, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was the rallying-point of the 
disaffected barons. 

As much a foreigner as his father and 
Rufus had been, Henry still contrived to 
conciliate the native English by a marriage 
with Matilda of Scotland, the niece of 
Edgar Atheling, and a lineal descendant 
of Alfred the Great, by reviving the courts 
of shire and hundred which feudal usurpa- 
tion had been undermining, and by taking 
st(Tn but necessary measures for the 
maintenance of the public peace. His 
hand fell heavily u]:)on insubordinate 



THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS WHILE HUNTING IN THE NEW FOREST 
The exact circumstances attending the death of William Rufus are shrouded in mystery. On August 3rd, 1100, 
he was hunting in the New Forest with Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight, who, so the story goes, anxious to display 
his skill, shot an arrow at a stag that had suddenly started up near them ; the arrow, glancing from a tree, struck the 
king in the breast and instantly killed him. It has been asserted that Tyrrel intentionally killed the king, while William’s 
death has also been attributed to an aggrieved peasant. The king’s body was buried in St. Swithin’s, Winchester. 

J null tin- p.iiiHiiijj I'V 1 1 r.uriii v 


was later exposed to incessant })ersecutions 
from the Curia Regis, or royal court, and 
went into a voluntary exile in 1007. 
Henry’s first measures were designed to 
conciliate the classes whom his father had 
offended. He recalled Anselm, and issued 
a charter of liberties in which he promised 
to the Church her former freedom, to the 
barons a just assessment of their feudal 
liabilities, and to the people in general the 
restoration of the law of Edward, He was 
thus enabled to defeat an attemj>t to 
bring in his brother Robert as a counter- 
claimant, and to ex])el the unruly house 


barons and more vulgar malefactors. He 
executed justice on them not merely 
through the Curia Regis, but also 
through itinerant judges whom he sent on 
circuit through the shires to hold extra- 
ordinary assizes in the local courts. 

The repression of feudal independence 
was much facilitated by the conquest of 
Normandy. The single victory of Tinche- 
brai in 1106 gave the king the possession 
of his brother’s person and the duchy. 
Robert j^assed the remainder of his life 
in English prisons. The English baronage 
lost their best ally and the asylum on 
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which they had always counted in the 
event of their rebellions proving un- 
successful. Normandy, however, proved 
an expensive acquisition. Until the death 
of Robert’s son, William 
Clito, in 1127, the victor 
w^as never free from the 
danger of Norman rebel- 
lions aided by French 
gold and armies. Hence 
England was heavily 
taxed for Henry’s foreign 
policy, and the greatness 
of his needs led to the 
establishment ol an im- 
])roved financial system, 
centring in the I^.xcheciuer, 
to w'hich the royal sheriffs 
rendered a half-yearly 
account of the taxes, the 
proceeds of th(‘ law courts 
and d(uuesnes, and the 
other sources of jn'otit 
accruing from their shires. 

The relations of Henry 
with the Church \vere 
troubled by the question 
qf investitures, w h i c h 
had arisen on the continent- long belon* 
iioo, but was hrst raised in England by 
Archbisho}) An.selrn alter his rc'turn Irom 
exile. The conflict was 
conduct(‘d without p(‘r- 
sonal bitterness. IHi t 
Anselm refused to depart 
a hair’s-breaclth from the 
policy enjoined uj)on him 
by the papacy, and Henry 
declined to renounce his 
claim uj)on the allegiance! 
of the bisho|)S. A com- 
j)romise was, heiwcver, 
arranged with the Pope’s 
sanction after Anselm had 
endured a second exile 
of four years' duration 
(1103 ii(>f)) rather than 
acknowledge the bisho])s 
invested by the king. 

Henry renounced the 
claim to invest newly 
appointed prelates witli 
the insignia of spiritual 
office, but retained his 
former rights of ])atron- 
age and feudal service ])ractically 
diminished. This compromise, though 
leaving the Church as far as ever from the 
freedom which it had been the object of 
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the struggle to obtain, supplied the model 
for the Concordat of Worms in 1122, W'hich 
finally terminated the long war of investi- 
tures between the papacy and empire. It 
did not })revent further 
contlicts b('tw'een Henry 
and the Church. In 
his later years he W’as 
harassi‘d by the oj'jj^osi- 
tion of the Pope, and of 
a section among his own 
cltagy, to that part of the 
(^incjiieror’s ecclesiastical 
s(*ttleni(‘nt which affected 
the ])owa‘r ol the Pope. 
H(‘ niad(‘ how’ever, stren- 
uous and ])artially suc- 
cess! ul efforts to check 
th(‘ growing practice ot 
a])})eaN to Kointc 

'J'he catastro]>he of the 
Whit(' Shi]) robbed him 
ol his only son, and his 
d(‘ath, in k‘ft Eng- 

land and Normandy in 
(lis])ute b(‘tw(‘en two 
claimants. On more than 
o]U‘ (X'ca.sion Henry had 
)arons an oath of allegi- 


HENRY I.. KING OF ENGLAND 
He was the younger brother of William Rufus, 
whom he succeeded on the throne of England 
in 1 100, King Henry died suddenly at Angers 
in Normandy, and was buried at Reading. 


t^xacted fioin his b 



MATILDA, QUEEN OF HENRY I. 
Eadgyth, better known as Matilda, the queen 
of Henry I., was the daughter of Malcolm, 
the king of Scotland, and of Margaret, 
the grand-daughter of Edmund Ironsides. 


iin- 


anc(‘ to his (laiight(n‘ Matilda, tlu^ widow 
ol the Enijxnor Ht'nry \\,who had been 
m an i (‘ d in 1129 to 
(jvoffrtw of Anjou. Put 
tli(‘ ])ios])C('t oi a fernak* 
so\'(‘rcigu with an 
Aug(‘vin husband w^as 
(‘(|ually displeasing to tlu‘ 
Normans and the Eng- 
lish. 'flu' maiority of the 
barons ( ii both sides of 
th(* (iuniiui pnierred 
the claim ol St(‘phen of 
H()ulogn(‘, who was, 
tfirough his mother, a 
grandson ot the Con- 
queror, w 1 1 known, 
moreover, in England 
and Normandy, and a 
model of knightly excel- 
lence. 'J'he precarious- 
ness of his jx.sition as an 
elective sovereign was. 
however, tht‘ strongest 
])oint in his favour. 
The barons and ili(‘ 
C'hurcb alike sold tlieir allegiance to him 
on conditions. He was exp('cted to abati' 
the rigid autocracy w'hicli Jiis ])rcdeccssor 
had established, to restore to tlic 




THE GREAT BATTLE OF THE STANDARD AT NORTHALLERTON, IN WHICH THE ENGLISH DEFEATED THE SCOTS 

This picture represents a great battle between the English and the Scots in 11 18. The crown of England having been usurped by Stephen, grandson of William the Conqueror a con- 
spiracy was formed against him on behalf of MatUda, the rightful heir, whose cause was aided by David I. , King of Scotland. The Scottish king crossed the border with an immense army 
and was met at Northallerton, in Yorkshire, by the English troops. The battle was waged with great obstinacy, but the Scots fled when the cry was raised that their king had been 
slain. The sacred banners of four English saints were taken into the battle to arouse the enthusiasm of the troops, and thus the fight has become known as the Battle of the Standard. 
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Cliurch her freedom ” of jurisdictions 
and elections, to leave the great 
feudatories practically sovereign in their 
fiefs. Disputes naturally 
arose as to the fulfilment 
of a compact so one- 
sided ; disputes engen- 
dered conspiracies, and 
in his efforts to forestall 
the conspirators Stephen 
offended those men who 
were the mainstay of his 
government. He arrested 
and despoiled Bishop 
Roger of Salisbury, the 
great justiciar to whom 
the administrative re- 
forms of Henry 1 . had 
been due. The cause 
of Roger was warmly 
espoused by his fellow 
churchmen, and furnished 
a convenient ])retext to 
discontented barons. 

Matilda was invited to 
England in 1130; with 
the helj) of lier half- 
brother, Earl Robert of 
gained possession of 
of country in and 



STEPHEN, KING OF ENGLAND 
Helped to the throne by his personal popularity 
on the death of Henry I. in U:ir>, Stephen, son 
of the Conqueror’s daiij ‘ 


each successive treason. Unlicensed 
castles were rapidly multi})lied and be- 
came the nests of robber gangs which 
pillaged at large and 
robbed on the highways. 

The courts of the 
Church profited by the 
general anarchy to draw 
into their net all suits 
affecting clerks and 
Church property. The 
issue of the dynastic 
struggle was cfecided 
more by accident than 
skill or strength. In 1141 
Stej^heii was taken caj)- 
tive at the siege of Lin- 
coln ; but in the same 
year the Earl of Glouces- 
ter fell into the hands of 
the king’s Iriends, and 
the two ca])tives were 
exchanged. The Earl of 
Ciloucester died in 1147, 
hter. Adeia, d.d not whcieu])on the Emprcss 


of the Conquerors daughter, Adeia, did not ^ . Vr G 

remain in favour, and nad to acknowledge Matilda retired f 1*0111 Eng- 
Matilda s son Henry as heir to the throne, 


valley, and castles 
name by rebels 
throughout the 
length and 
breadth of Eiig- 
land. WhiTe 
Stephen hurried 
distractedly from 
castle to castle, 
and wasted in 
small enter})ris(^s 
the men and 
money which 
might have suf- 
ficed for a deci- 
sive campaign, 
t h e northern 
shires fell into 
the hands of 
David of Scot- 
land, and the 
great feudatories 
sold their services 
alternately to 
him and to the 
empress, gaining 
new lands and 
new powers of 
jurisdiction by 
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Gloucester, she 
a considerable tract 
around the Severn 
h(‘ld in her 


\\'(‘re 


taken up by her son, Henry of Anjou, whose 
marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, gave 
him ani])le resources. In 1153 the death 
of S t e ]) h e n’s 
eldest son, the 
ambitious Eus- 
tace, paved the 
way for a com- 
promise : by the 
mediation of the 
Church Stephen 
was induced to 
recognise the 
young Angevin 
as his coadjutor 
and heir. The 
anarchy came to 
an end ; king 
and count de- 
voted themselves 
harmoniously to 
the suppression 
of feudal licence ; 
and in 1154 the 
death of Stephen 
brought his rival 
to the throne 
and opened a 

QUEEN MAUD PLEADS FOR STEPHEN’S RELEASE brighter era ill 
In 1141 St^hen became a prisoner in the hands of the Empress Matilda, the national 
and when Maud—Matiida’s own cousin— appeared before herto begfor uicr/Arxr 
her husband’s release, she drove the sorrowing wife from her presence. mS lOry . 






WESTERN 
EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE 
AGES 



DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE 
NATIONS : 
BRITISH ISLES 
III 


ENGLAND’S ANGEVIN KINGS 

THEIR QUARRELS WITH THE CHURCH AND THE NOBLES 


H enry II. was a tmc Angevin in his 
restless activity, his iin hounded re- 
sourcefulness, and the furious determination 
with which lie heat down resistance to his 
schemes. lie had little sympathv with 
the English character or luiglish traditions, 
and two-thirds of his reign were spent on 
the ContiiKuit in jirotecting, consolidating, 
or extending the lu'terogmieous collection 
of French fiefs which he inherited from his 
])arcnts or acquired- with his wife. But 
his marvellous administrative ability 
enahhid him, in the intervals of other pur- 
suits, to reform the whole fabric ot English 
government. He revi\'ed and im])roved 
the fiscal machinery of his grandlather. 
and by the Inquest of Shiuiffs in 1170 tore 
away from this office the privilege ol 
heredity, which had made the individual 
sheriff in jireceding reigns as dangerous to 
the crown as any feudal baron. He gavt‘ 
to the royal court of justice a fixed consti- 
^ tution, placed it (mtir(‘ly m 

* . the hands of professional 

,, lawyers, and sei)arat(‘d it 
Irom tlu* cabinet ol aclnimis- 
trative advisers. He extended the system 
of itinerant justices and made their circuits 
jieriodical. He modified the criminal law 
by ordering that in every shirt' sworn 
juries ol inquest should be impanelled to 
present the names of suspected criminals, 
by forbidding the lords (>f jiriwate liberties 
to jirotect such criminals against arrest, 
and by limiting tlu^ op))ortunities of escajie 
from punishment which were afforded by 
ecclesiastical sanctuarit's and the ordeal. 

In regard to the law of land, he sub- 
stituted recognition by a jury lor the 
detested Norman trial by battle, and 
offered new and more exju'ditious remedies 
to those who com])laincd of unlawful 
dispossession. While refusing to gi\T up 
the royal rigdits of the chase and his 
special jurisdiction over the forests, he did 
something to codify and mitigate the 
iniquitous forest laws. He reduced feudal 
privileges within the limits fixed by the 

2 B 


grants of his ])redecessors before 1135, 
and while cncimraging trade, granting 

j)rivileges to towns, and sanctioning the 
loiT.*ation ol trade guilds with extensive 
rights and monoj’iolies, lie prevc'nted the 
communal movement Irom extending 
, into his dominions. London, 

14 A 41, which was alieady in fact, and 

Hand on the . , , ,, . , 

Church ^ capital, 

he held in check ; the illegal 
commune disa]q:)eared, and the privilege's 
which the city had enjoyed under Henry L 
were curtailed. 

These wonderful successes were not 
unchequered with leverses. Henry at- 
teinjited to curtail the judicial privileges 
of the (Tiurch, and with that end in view 
apjiointc'd his c hancellor. Thomas a Becket, 
to the see ol C'anterbury in ii()2. Class 
leehng jiroved too strong for the jieusonal 
loyalty of this tried subordinate. Becket 
obstinately rc'sistc'd the king’s wish to 
bring criminous clerks and suits relating 
to (.Tuircli lands within the purview of 
the royal courts. The claims of the Church 
were contrary to the usage which had 
obtained in the reigns of William I. and 
Henry 1. I'hc' king therefore took his 
stand u})on the “ ancestral customs ” 
which he formulated in the Constitu- 
tions ot Clarendon in 1164. Becket went 
into exile rather than observe the Consti- 
tutions, and the fact that Henry had taken 
this oj)])ort unity to forbid appeals to 
Rome gave the archbishop the supjiort 
of the papacy. 

The jirecarious position of the papacy, 
then engaged in a fierce struggle with the 
M..,4.r .,t piotiactcd the stTuggle. 

' But Heiiiy was at length coin- 
' B^Vet recall the archbishop ; 

^ and when, in consequence of new 

quarrels, Becket was murdered by over- 
zealous supporters of the king, in 1170, 
it was necessary for Henry to renounce 
the constitutions altogether, in order 
to cscajie sentence of excommunication. 
On minor issues he and his successors 
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evaded the consequences of renunciation; 
blit it was not until the advent of 
the sixteenth century that the immunity 
of criminous clerks from the secular 
courts could be materially diminished. 

On the continent also 
Henry fought a losing 
battle. Though he ac- 
quired Brittany by a 
marriage between his son 
Geoffrey and the heiress 
of that county, he tailed 
to conquer Toulouse, Au- 
vergne, lha'ri, and the 
French Vexin, possessions 
which he coveted as a 
/means of strengtiiening his 
' front ipr on si(k^ ot 





Mneans ot strengtiiening nis 
frontier on the sidi! ot 
F'rance. His continental 
possessions were di\hded 
by violent juovincial 
feuds, and liis sons on the 
continent turned against 

one anotluM' and their king henry ii. of England winic' ins wariior harons 

father, set pro\’ince Succeeding Stephen on the throne of Engrlaiul tlOlll hllghind plOCCedt'Cl 
Miwl in 1 1 .'*4 . Henry f I. , bv his marvellous adiuinis- sfcadllv W'itll flip ron- 


iibq and 1171 l)y the enterjn'ise of Welsh 
Marcher lords who, with the consent of 
Henry, had taken service under Derrnot, 
king of Neath. In the latter yt‘ar the 
king visited Ireland to receive the homage 
~ of the settlers and the 
Irish clergy. His lord- 
shi}) over Ireland is said 
oil good authority to have 
been recognised by the 
liajiacy, though doubt has 
been cast on tlie genuine- 
ness ot the lamous Bull 
Laudabiliter, which is 
vouclu'd by his historian > 
to ])ro\’e tlu' grant. 
W'liatc'vcr its justifica- 
tion, his authority was 
soon recognised in torm 
by tli(* wiiolc ot Ireland; 
the High King ot Con- 
naught and other native 
nik'is IxH'amc' his vassals, 
OP Pwr.T AMH while' his warrior barons 


against ])r()vince, and 

called in the king 01 English government 

France to their aid. The crowded with troub 

great king’s end, in was acceU'iatt'd 

by the humiliation of a deleat which lit* 
experienced Iroin a coalition ol Richard 
and John, his eldest surviving sons, with 
the astute Philip Augus- 
tus. His foreign em[)ire 
was built on shifting sand, 
and only a lew years more 
were needed to involve the 
whole fabric in utter ruin. 

Against these reverses 
we must, however, set the 
extension ol English in- 
fluence in the British 
Isles. At his accession 
Henry recovered the 
North of England from 
the Scot, taking advant- 
age of the dt'ath of l)<ivid 
and the minority ot his 
son, William th(‘ Lion. 

In 117^ tlie latter em- 
braced the cause ol 
Henry’s rebellious sons queen elean( 


and in lir*4. Henry fl. by his marvellous adminis- stcadllx' with tllC COU- 

trative ability, reformed the whole fabric of ,i i .i i i • 

01 English government. His later years were (]U(‘Sl ()| tile (‘aStei'll OlS- 
Xhn crowded with troubles, and he died in llH'.i. []•]( ( ^ oj |]j^> island 

Th(‘ period ol ilS()-iji 3 was marked 
abroad by the lo.^s o| all the continental 
posst‘ssions with the exception ol GuitMine, 
at lionu' by a rc'ai'tion, partly il not mainly 
hMidal, against tlu' grow- 
ing t'entralisation ol 
t'.\i'('utive j)()wer, which 
ciilniinati'd in tlu' ban)ns’ 
war and the (beat 
( harti'i*. riic two sets 
ol events are closely 
connected, lor ill success 
abroad incivased taxa- 
tion and discontent at 
home. Both were the 
natural result ol circum- 
stances, but both were 
accek'iated by the faults 
of Henry’s successors, 
Richard and John. The 
iorrncr took u]) the plan 
which his lather liad 
meditated, but wisely 
OF AQUITAINE abandoned, of joining the 


period 



Henry’s rebellious sons queen eleanor of aquitaine abandoned, of joining the 

and invaded Northern Ktagn" Crusade to recover 

England. Defeated and brought considerable territory and a nominal J CITlSalf'm from SaUldin, 
° suzerainty over the west bank of the Rhone- • • ^ 


. , 1 , suxciaiiikv uvci 1.11C « 

captured, he was not re- 
leased until he had recognised Henry as his 
overlord by the treaty ot Falaisc. In Ireland 
an Anglo-Norman occupatifin of the east 
and south coasts was effected between 


c oanK o, me I^none. Egyjlt. 

Hitherto England had played but a 
subordinate part in the mfwement for 
the exclusion of the infidtfl from the 
H(fly Land. Some volunteers had gone 
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to serve under Robert of Normandy 
in the first expedition ; f)ut those who 
joined in the second had gone no 
further than Lisbon, though the capture 
of this Moorish stronghold was largely 
due to the valour of the English con- 
tingent. The first occasion on which 
the P2nglish crown assisted the Crusaders 
was in ii88, when Henry 11 . levied for 
this pur}X)se a tax of lo ])er cent, on 
movable j)ro])erty (the Saladin Tithe). 


through which the regency met their 
master’s reiterated calls for fresh supplies, 
and afterwards by the crushing taxes 
which were needed for his ransom. 

At the siege of Acre Richard quarrelled 
with the Duke of Austria, Leoj)old V. 
When the (Vusade was abandoned, with 
its main object, the recovery of Jerusalem, 
unaccomj)lished, Richard was shipwrecked 
in the Adriatic, and caught by the duke’s 
men while attempting to jmss through 



THE MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Appointed by Henry II. to be Archbishop of Canterbury, Thoiras Becket became the champion of the rights of the 
Church, and differences arose between him and the king. Believing Henry desired his primate’s death, four of the 
kings knights attacked and assassinated him at the altar of Canterbury Cathedral on December 29th, 1170. The 
death of this great prelate sent a thrill of horror through Europe. In 1220 Becket’s bones were enshrined in a chapel of 
the Cathedral ; for a long while pilgrimages were made to his tomb, and reverence was paid to him as a martyr and a saint. 

1 r.nn lit. [-i. twre 1)\ t H \V<”^ .11 


Richard preferred to rai.se the funds for 
his expedition by the sale of jirivileges, 
ofhees, and crown demesnes, including 
the Scottish suzerainty, which his lather 
bad acquired by the Treaty of Falaise ; 
‘iiid his lorcc was comiiosed mainly of 
men who had taken the Crusading vow 
and therefore served without reward. But 
during the king’s long absence — from 
August, 1190, to March, ii()4 the nation 
was harassed, at first by the exactions 


Austria in disguise. The full sum de- 
manded for his release was ^Too.ooo ; only 
a ])art was paid, but, to raise this, one- 
fourth of all rents and movable property 
had to be collected from the Church and 
laity. Nor was this the only bad result 
of the Crusade. In Richard’s absence his 
brother John excited odium against the 
chancellor, William Longchamp, whom the 
king had left at the head of the govern- 
ment. Longchamp was exiled from 
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England by the baronage ; and John then 
proceeded to form an alliance with Philip 
Augustus of France on the understanding 
that the dominions of Richard should 
be divided between them. 

Normandy was invaded 
by French forces, and 
John succeeded in raising 
a rebellion in England. 

Although both attacks 
failed before the vigorous 
measures of the new re- 
gents, they left effects 
which were felt for the 
rest of Richard’s reign. 

He found himself involved 
in an interminable war of 
^skirmishes and intrigues 
against the King of 
France ; and the English 
baronage was encouraged 
by John’s example to 
resist the financial 
demands which the con- 
tinental war entailed. 

The Great Council, which 
hitherto had been a source 
of strength to the crown, 
readily lending the weight of its name 
to new laws and new taxation, now 
became an instrument of op]X)sition; and 
the whole system ol 
Henry II. was called in 
question by the leaders of 
discontent. Something 
was done by Richard’s 
able minister, the primate, 

Hubert Walter, to con- 
ciliate the lower classes 
and the minor tenants in 
chief. A ])art of the 
duties hitherto performed 
by the sheriff were taken 
from that unpo]nilar 
official and entrusted to 
coroners elected in every 
shire ; and a new tax on 
land, the carucage—a 
substitute for the earlier 
Danegeld — was allowed 
to be assessed by elected 
juries from 1194. Thus 


V- 1 V 



RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 
Going on a Crusade to the Holy Land, he 
defeated the Saracens, but failed to reach 
Jerusalem. He was made prisoner in 1 11)2 by 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, and kept in captivity 
for two years. Richard passed less than one 
year of his reign in residence in England. 



But these boons, intended to mitigate the 
unpopularity of heavy taxation, were 
imperfectly appreciated, and Hubert 
Walter fell from power, sacrificed as a 
scapegoat to his master’s 
unpopularity. 

Equally unsucce.ssful 
were the efforts of John 
to conciliate the trading 
towns. As regent after 
Longchamp's expulsion, 
the prince had sold to 
London the right of set- 
ting up a commune. It 
was a new departure, for 
hitherto the crown had 
j ealously d e n i e d the 
boroughs the jirivilege of 
self-government : but a 
number of similar con- 
cessions were made to 
other towns of England 
and Ireland in the period 
of John’s reign. Thus 
the development of re- 
])rescntative institutions 
in the boroughs kept pace 
with the similar develop- 
ment in the shires. But shires and boroughs 
alike were soon alienated from the cause of 
John, and London played a great part 
m the struggle for the 
Charter of Liberties. 

For John the beginning 
of troubles was the feud 
with the French mon- 
archy, which, in s])ite of 
his }>revious friendshi]) 
with Phili]) Augustus, 
devolved upon him in 
at the same time 
as the crown of England. 
Phili})’s first expedient 
was to support the claims 
of John’s nephew, Arthur 
of Brittany} to the French 
dominions of the house 
of Anjou. Arthur’s career 
ended in 1202, when he 
was captured by his uncle. 
The 


RICHARD’S QUEEN, BERENGARIA prillCC WaS 

She was the daughter of Sancho VI. of shortly afterwards assas- 
the right of self-govern- Navarre, and was married to Richard in sinated, but tlicindigna- 
ment, of which the shires tion which this crime 


had been so long deprived, 
was partially restored to them, and the 
middle class of landowners, who served as 
coroners and assessors, were trained for their 
more difficult political duties of the future. 


was on his way to the wars in the Holy Land. 


provoked encouraged 
Philip to stretch his rights of suzerainty 
to their fullest extent. On various pre- 
texts he declared John’s continental pos- 
sessions forfeit ; and m 1204. the English 
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were expelled without much resistance 
from Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and 
Touraine. The English baronage refused 
to help in defending these provinces 
on the plea that they were not bound 
to foreign service ; still less would 
they aid with men or money the ex- 
peditions which the king planned in later 
years for the recovery of his inheritance. 



When John retaliated by punishing Lang- 
ton’s supporters with banishment and 
confiscation, the land was laid under an 
interdict, which was taken off in 1213 only 
upon condition that John recognised the 
papal candidate. John then endeavoured 
to secure the help of Rome against his 
irritated subjects by doing homage to 
Innocent for his dominions. The new arch- 
bishop, however, although 
the nominee of Innocent, 
and ordered to support the 
king, placed himself at the 
head of the baronial op- 
]K)sition. The demands of 
the party were foi'mulated 
in 1214, while John was. 
engaged in his final effort 
to rec()V(‘r the Angevin pos- 
sessions. These demands, 
based upon the charter of 
Henry I., were embodied in 
a great document of the 
same character. They 
were ])reseiite(l to John at 
tlu* sword’s ])oint on his 
return, when, deserted by 
all but a few adherents, he 
was finally forced to sign 
the new (or (ireat ) Charter 
at Runnymede, near Wind- 
sor, on June 15th, 1215. 

This famous document 
effected little change in 
the institutions of central 
and local government, nor 
was such reform the object 
of the authors. Magna 
Charta enumerates those 
liberties of the various 
orders in the state which 
had been most flagrantly 
infringed during the pre- 
ceding three reigns. It 
consists of special promises 


the coronation oh RICHARD 

he coronation of the Crusading king took place on September 3rd, 1 IHft, the ’ ^rons 

ereniony being marked by great pomp and splendour. In the illustration, which 

Snnure fl... ! I .. .. ’ 


1 r — pump «uu spieuuour. in me iiiuscraiion, wnicn . — j 

snows the procession along the aisle of the Abbey, the Earl of Albemarle is freemen, and the villeillS. 

^ The crown’s rights were 

ted by four lances, each one being held by a great baron of the kingdom, Carcfully defined 

and limited than heretofore. Abstract 
principles were, on the whole, avoided. 
But certain promises of a more general 
character, and affecting all classes equally, 
were included in the Charter — for example, 
that justice should not be sold, delayed, 
or denied to any man ; that no judicial 
penalty should be inflicted except by 
lawful process ; that fines should be 
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with the barons had 
abeady become acute when, in 1208, 
+1 involved himself in a feud with 

the Church, by attempting to force into 
the primacy a creature of his own, John 
Bishop of Norwich. Innocent 
Hi., to whom the monks of Canterbury 
appealed,- encouraged them to elect 
an tnglish cardinal, Stephen Langton. 
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proportionate to offences ; and that no leaving a son of only nine years old to 
extraordinary feudal aids or scutages succeed him, under the title of Henry III. 
should be levied without the consent of John’s death did more than his military 
the Great Council. successes to save the dynasty. The barons, 

The Charter was no sooner signed than already alienatc‘d from their foreign 
the terms of ])eace were violated on leader, who openly disj)layed his con- 
both sides. The barons declined to disarm ; tem])t for the disloyalty by which he had 

the king collected mercenaries from profited, returned one by one to the 

abroad and obtained a ])apal dispensation allegiance of tlu‘ boy-king. A victory in 

from the oath which he had taken to th(‘ narrow streets of Lincoln, and a sea- 

observe the Charter. Driven to despair fight in th(' straits of Do\'er which destroyed 
by the coalition of the king and Pope, the Frcmch fltn't, com])l(‘ted the ruin of 
the barons invited Louis, the son and heir tin* opjx'sitioii. In 1217 Louis signed the 
of Philip Augustus, to come and be their Treat\’ of Lambt'th and e\'acuate(l l^ngland. 
king. He acce])ted the imitation : and, His followeis reeei\'ed an amnesty, and 
soon after he had lancled, was master of some* submit tt'd. v\hile otht'rs, de])arted 
the eastern counties. John, how(‘ver, upon tor the Holy Land. Hencelorth Henry 
recovering from his first alarm. raist‘d had more to fear from the party of the 

the we^t against the relxds and showed ('rown than from that of tin' C hartin'. His 

the qualities of a skilled general. Put in mmoiity was troubled by feuds between 
the midst of a cam]>aign of forced marches the English and the fonngn su])])orters 

lie succumbed to illness in i2Tt>, and died, of his father. T]v' pa])ricv was with 



THE BARONS OF ENGLAND AND KING JOHN 

rhispi'wture, by Mr. William Martin, in the University Galleries at Oxford, represents the Barons of Enf^land making 
04 th to compel King John to grant the Charter of Henry I., which had been found by Archbishop Langton in 
a monastery. The pressure brought to bear upon the king had the desired result, and the great Charter ot 
Liberties, which imposed on him and his successors distinct limitations of the royal power, was signed in 1210. 
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difficulty induced to withdraw a claim to 
the ^guardianship of the king and kingdom, 
which was based upon John’s oath of 
vassalage. In 1224 F^ilkes de Breaute, 
who had commandc'd the foreign mercen- 
aries during the war and had been re- 
warded with six sheriffdoms in the midland 
counties, raised a rebellion which lor a 
moment threatened to shake the stability 
of the throne. Even when he had been 
crushed, the situation remained difhcull. 

Peter des Roches, a Poitevin ecclesiastic, 
to whom John had given tlie see of 
Winchester, succeeded in retaining the 
control of the young king’s education, 
and filled the. weak but ambitious mind of 


sions, with the result that he attempted 
the invasion of Poitou in 1242, and 
experienced a humiliating defeat from 
Louis IX. at Taillebourg ; subsequently 
they induced him to acce])t lor his second 
son, Edmund, the crown of Sicily, which 
the j)a})acy was endeavouring to wrest 
from th(‘ heirs of the Emperor Frederic II., 
while they traduced and drove into 
o})})osition the king’s brother-in-law, Simon 
de Montfort, wiio was the only able states- 
man of the royal j^arty. 

Henry himself contributed to the popular 
discontent by the facility with which he 
allowed every new claim of the pajiacy upon 
tlv^ Church. Under the stress of the war 


Henry with dreams of conquest on the 

and |||||||||M|||||I||||||^^ 


of autocracy at 
home. 1'rained 
in this school, 
lh(‘ king quar- 
relled at the 
first oppor- 
tunity witli the 
justi('iar Hubert 
de Burgh, who 
had been for 
some years tlu‘ 
head ol the 
regency. The 
great ministt'r 
was dismissed in 
I2g2, and the 
king, now of 
age, attem])t<Hl 
to gov(Tn, like 




Rome had begun 
to claim the 
right of taxing 
the national 
C'hu relies; and 
tliis })retensi<.*u, 
r (I sent c d b y 
(’\'ery class of 
Englishmen, was 
su})})orted by the 
king, in whom 
religious feeling 
was (level o])ed to 
the ]K}int of 
pi(‘tisni. Under 
the stress of 
tliese grievances, 
and encouraged 
by the general 
i n d i g n a t i o n 
wliich domestic 


the Capets of king John and his queen, Isabella of angouleme misrule was daily 

rranC(\ through False, treacherous, and tyrannical, John, who became king of aggravating, the 
i n S i e n i fl C o n t E”&land in 1 nM>, was guilty of many infamous deeds. Being excom- Pnimril 

• • - municated by Pope Innocent III., he yielded to the papal claims and ^ ^ , 

miniSt(US, who agreed to hold his kingdom as a fief of the papacy. John has been made reiterated 
could be trusted described srs “being odious and contemptible in pubiic and private life.” protf'Sts, rcfuSCd 

to render an imjdicit obedience to their to vote su]q)lies, and finally demanded the 
master’s wishes. right ol nominating and controlling the 

Under this feeble des]K)tism England royal ministc'rs. In 1258 the king’s financial 
continued to the year 1258. and the (ireat embarrassments left him at the mercy of the 

( ouncil vainly protested against a ]K)licy (in^at C ouncil ; the result was the formu- 

which was exjxuisive, unpojnilar, and laton of a new scheme of government — the 
Iruitless. The king fell into the hands of Provisions of Oxford — under which supreme 
twogrou])sof foreign favourite's: tlie one power was divided between two baronial 


was comjiosed of Poitevins related to his 
mother; the other, consisting of Pro- 
yeiK^als and Savoyards, owed their 
influence to the queen, Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, whom Henry married in 1 23!). They 
monopolised the highest honours and 
were enriched from the royal demesnes. 
Ihey encouraged the king in his idle 
dream of reconejuering the French ])osses- 


committees, the one for executive and 
the other for k'gislative purposes. The 
crown on the one side, the Great Council 
on the other, were by this scheme reduced 
to insignificance. It was a device for 
transferring jiower to those who considered 
themselves in virtue of birth, \vealth, and 
influence the natural leaders of English 
society. 
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of the Lesser 
Landholders 


The new government was not wholly 
ineffective. It expelled the alien favourites, 
cancelled the recent grants of royal 
demesnes, and by renouncing the Angevin 
claims to all French territory outside Gas- 
cony it purchased peace with France ; but 
^ . it had no satisfaction to offer 
e aims towns or to the 

lesser landholders, who since 
the time of Henry 11. had 
been qualifying for political life by an 
active share in local administration. 
Both these classes had grievances to be 
x'cdressed ; both demanded a share in the 
government. Hence the ruling barons 
lacked popular support. Simon de Mont- 
fort and the king’s eldest son, the Lord 

Edward, dissociated 

themselves at the first 
opportunity from the 
new government, wdiich 
they had originally sup- 
ported. The object of 
Montfort was sim]i]y to 
procure justice for the 
commonalty. Edw'ard, 
on the other hand, 
thought meixily of re- 
covering i)opular sup- 
port for the crowm. 

Acting under his son’s 
advice, the king renounced 
I he Provisions in 1261, 
and proposed that Louis 
IX. of France should 
arbitrate between himself 
and the barons. The sug- 






chief. But the three electors and their 
nominees were made resj)onsiblc to the 
Great Council, and Montfort introduced a 
radical change into the constitution of this 
body. He summoned to it in 1265 not 
only prelates and barons, but also two 
knights from every shire, and burgesses 
from a certain number of cities and 
boroughs. Shire representatives had been 
summoned on previous occasions, both in 
this reign and in that of John, lut the 
towns had never before been re})resented ; 
and the knights, who represented the estate 
ol the lesser landholders, had been con- 
sulted in the })ast only about taxation. 
In this parliament the third estate took 
part in all the deliberations, and their assent 
to the final decisions is 
f orm al 1 y recorded . 

Montfort ai)])ealed to 
two distinct interests in 
the nation. There wns 
an ecclesiastical party, 
w’hicli resented the league 
betw'een king and Pojie 
and the consequent taxa- 
tion of the national 
Church for the benefit 
of Rome. There was also 
a constitutional party, 
wiiose view^s were sum- 
med up in the thesis of 
their famous manifesto, 
the Song of Lewes, that 
“ the king is not above 
the law, but the law 
above the king,” and in 
the doctrine that the law 


KING HENRY III. 

gestion was accepted, and crowned King of England at Gloucester 
by the Mise of Amiens the i-ifi. Henry iii. was a ruler who lacked should be made, and its 
French king declared the energy and resoluteness, but he was application controlled, 

^ , loved art and literature. He died in 1272. . ^ ^ ’ 

Provisions null and void. 

The decision came as a crushing blow to 
the leaders of the oligarchic movement, 
and they retired from the struggle. But 
Montfort, at the head of a party which 
comprised some of the younger barons, the 
lesser tenants in chief, the towns, and a 
section of the clergy, refused to accejit a 
settlement which left the king unfettered, 
and the people without a share in the 
government. At the battle of Lewes, 
in 1 264, ♦Mont fort captured the king and 
Prince Edward. He immediately pro- 
mulgated a new constitution, the most 
original and far-seeing scheme of political 
reform which the Middle Ages can show. 

It placed the nomination of councillors 
and ministers of state in the hands of a 
board of three, of whom Montfort was the 
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by a representative 
assembly. But it is the usual fate of 
enthusiasts to be dependent on the sup- 
port of a well-intentioned but apathetic 
majority, w'hich is easily converted from 
the new doctrine to the old. Montfort fell 
at Evesham in 1265. He had incurred the 
sus})icion of designs upon the crown, he 
had failed to reform in a few months the 
The Fate accumulated abuses of centu- 
. * . * * ries, and he had outraged the 

j t accepted ideas of loyalty and 

de Montfort J r mu t? j . u 

good faith. From the first he 

was confronted by a compact body of irre- 
concilables. As soon as his popularity 
waned, they fell upon him and restored 
the old order over his grave. He was 
long revered as a patriot, but his party 
disappeared from English politics. 




^ Ibitnon tie Ulontfort 

“THE HERO AND MARTYR OF ENGLAND IN THE 
GREATEST OF HER CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLES" 

H e was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circumspect ; in the use of arms and in 
experience of warfare superior to all others of his time ; commendahly endowed 
with knowledge of letters ; fond of hearing the offices of the Church by day and night ; 
sparing of food and drink, as those who were about him saw with their own eyes ; in time 
of night watching more than he slept, as his more intimate friends have oft related. In 
the greatest difficulties which he went through while handling affairs of state, he was 
found trustworthy ; notably in Gascony, whither he went by command of the king, and 
there subdued to the king’s majesty rebels beforetime unconquered, and sent them to 
England to his lord the king. He was, moreover, pleasant and witty in speech, and ever 
aimed at the reward of an admirable faith ; on account of which he did not fear to undergo 
death, as shall be told hereafter. His constancy all men, even his enemies, admired ; for 
when others had sworn to observe the Provisions of Oxford, and the most part of them 
despised and rejected that to which they had sworn, he, having once taken the oath, like 
an immovable pillar stood tirm, and neither by threats, nor promises, nor gifts, nor 
flattery could be moved to depart in any way with the other magnates from the 
oath which he had taken to reform the state of the realm. . . . And the carl, 

like a second Joshua, worshipped justice, as the very medicine of his soul. 

Rishang:er, the Monk of St. Albans, in his "Chronicle” 

H ad he lived longer, the prospect of the throne might have opened before him, and he 
might have become a destroyer instead of a saviour. If he had succeeded in such 
a design, he could not have made a better king than Edward; if he had failed, England 
would have lain at the feet of Edward, a ruler whose virtues would have made him more 
dangerous as a despot than his father’s vices had made him in his attempt at despotism. 
He was greater as an opponent of tyranny than as a deviser of liberties ; the fetters 
imposed on royal autocracy, cumbrous and entangled as they were, seem to have been an 
integral part of his policy; the means he took for admitting the nation to self-govern- 
ment wear very much the form of an occasional or party expedient, w'hich a longer tenure 
of undivided power might have led him cither to develop or to discard. The idea of 
representative govTrnment had, however, ripened under his hand ; and although the germ 
of the growth lay in the primitive institutions of the land, Simon has the merit of having 
been one of the first to sec the uses and the glories to which it would ultimately grow’. 

Bishop Stubbs in "The Early Plantagenets ’’ 

H e wTis more than a great general, more than a great politician, far more than a mere 
party leader, inasmuch as he obeyed to the death that ruling principle which his 
own words expressed, “ I would rather die without a foot of land than break the oath that 
I have made.” This was why he was worshipped as a saint and a martyr; and if we 
smile at the popular superstition which believed in the miracles wrought at his tomb, we 
can look up to the popular instinct which recognised in him that rarest of all miracles, a 
true patriot. The form of government which he set up, and the constitutional measures 
he adopted to strengthen it, sufficiently disprove the assertion that he used the pretext of 
reform to cover the designs of a purely selfish ambition. The fact that he never aimed at 
supreme power, in spite of the insults and injuries he received at the hands of Henry, 
until it became evident that in no other way could justice be done, acquits him of the 
charge of traitorous disloyalty to his king. The fact that he was the only one of the 
greater nobles who remained true to his cause shows how’ far he w’as above the prejudices 
of class, and what temptations he had to surmount before he left the common rut in 
which his peers were content to move, and marked out for himself the nobler and more 
dangerous course to which duty called him. A conviction of his own honesty of purpose, 
a firm faith that the right would triumph, as wtH as an overweening confidence in hisowm 
powers, led him to persevere in that course to the end, and to essay the impossible. 
He failed, but he was fortunate in that he did not live to feel the bitterness of failure. 

W. G. Prothero in "Simon de Montfort” 
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THE FIRST TWO EDWARDS 

AND THEIR WARS WITH THE SCOTTISH KINGS 


influence of Montf^rt’s ideas is 
* a])ixarent in the jioliry ol l^lward I. 
The overthrower of Montfort suca eeded his 
father, in 1272, with no intention of satis- 
fying the ])o]itical aspirations of tlie third 
estate. But eircnnistances were too 
strong for him. He found ihc crown 
inipoverislied and heavily in del)t : tlie 
hereditary revcMiue ha rely sulheed lor 
ordinary expenses, and throughout his 
reign he was involved, )>art]v hv cireuin- 
stances, hut mon* often hy his own choic'e, 
in prolonged wars. So far as he could, he 
u.sed feudal levi(‘s, liable to st'i've for forty 
days at their own exjiense ; hut it was no 
longer jiossihlc to win camjiaigns with 
forces of this kind. Making an extensive 
use of ]iaid knights and men-at-arms, he 
required frequent grants of taxation from 
th(‘ Hreat Council, and it soon hecame 
evident that taxes upon the* ])ro|)erty of the 
noil-feudal classes would he tolerated only 
'rc .. w j • M if these cla.sses were* con- 
P.rliamen. > ^7-5 "nwai ds 

ments in representation. 
These culminate in the summoning of the 
so-called Model Parliament in I2()5. 

To this assemhly the jirelates and 
harons were summoned as to a (jieat 
('ouncil, re})resentatives of the inferior 
clergy as to a national synod, knights 
of the shire and hurgi'sses as to Moiit- 
fort’s ))arliament of I2h5, with this differ- 
ence, that there was no attemiit to pack 
the assemhly as Montfort had clone. 
Since I2t)5 the form ol the English Parlia- 
ment has undergone considcrahle changes. 
The estate of the lower clergy withdrew, 
by its own wish, soon after Edward’s time, 
and thenceforth, till the reign of Charleys 
IT, voted supplies through the convoca- 
tions of the two archiepi.sco])al provinces. 

The list of magnates and of towns entitled 
to be summoned was frequently altered 
even in Edward’s reign. But from the 
year I2(j5 a parliament including represen- 
tatives of towns and shires has been an 


essential feature of the English constitu- 
tion. 

The control of the new body over taxa- 
tion was settled in principle as early as 
1207, 'vhen the threat of rebellion, j)ro- 
voked hy illegal im])osts on exports and on 
the shiics. compiled the king to sign the 
Conhrmatio ('artarurn.” The language of 
tliis document is guarded, and 

Ak* 4k Edward, while abandoning 

Abandons the .. i i >» r 


in -the “evil dues,” carefully 
Evil Dues TIT 4^4^- ^ 

ritramed from committing 

himsell to any general ])rinciple. There is, 
however, little doubt that his concession 
was unchastood, and meant to he under- 
stood, as a ])]omise that lU'ither land nor 
movables should he in luture taxed at the 
king’s arhitrar\- will and pleasure. It should 
be noticed that it was the king’s intention 
to con.sult the third estate on no other 
question save that ol subsidies. For ad- 
Vice on legi.slat’on and jiolicv he looked, as 
of old, exclusively to the magnates. But 
before the end ol the reign the commons 
had assert(‘d the princijile that redress of 
the griev’'ances expressed in their petitions 
ought to precede the grant ol money ; and 
thus the way was })rc])ared for the claims 
whic'li they advanced in the fourteenth and 
filtc'enth centuries to exercise a power of 
control and revision ovei' almost every 
dejiartuK'iit of the administration. 

The development of this new assembly, 
through which a definite, although a sub- 
ordinate, share of political jiower was 
allotted to the commons, could not fail to 
, weaken the j^osition of the 
arons baroiiagcx The significance of 
„ parliamentary institutions from 

this point ol View was recognised 
and resented shortly after Edward’s death. 
But in his lifetime the new parliament was 
accepted by the estate of the barons as a 
necessity, and was no doubt the less 
criticised because it was the result of a 
gradual evolution. The reign of Henry 
Til. had shown how jxnverful feudalism 
could be so long as it stood on the defensive, 
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and how little popular support would 
be worth in a protracted struggle with the 
traditional leaders of the nation. 

Edward therefore shrank from declaring 
open war upon feudalism, and preferred 
to use it rather than to crush it. The 
concessions which he 
made to win the suj:>port 
of the barons were almost 
as important as his covert 
invasions of their privi- 
leges. Already, as the ally 
of Simon dc Mont fort, he 
had helped, by the Pro- 
visions of Westminster, to 
bind and define the 
judicial power of the 
great lords over their free 
tenants. In the statute of 
Gloucester in 1278 he went 
a step further, ordering a 
strict inquiry into the 
nature and source of all 
existing private jurisdic- 
tions. From this time 
forward a sharp distinc- 
tion was drawn between 
“royal rights” of justice 
and ordinary 
rights which might b 
regarded as inherent in the ownershij) 
of land. The crown resumed all royal 
rights which had passed into private 
hartds otherwise than by express grant 
or immemorial prescription. Owing to 
this policy the higher feudal courts became 
of little value to 
their owners and 
quickly fell into 
desuetude, while 
the importance of 
manorial courts 
was greatly 
diminished. On 
the other hand, 
the land laws of 
Edward 1 . minis- 
tered to the ag- 
grandisement of 
the great families. 

The statute “De 
Donis ” in 1285 
restored the 
power of strict and perpetual entail, which 
had been undermined by a series of 
judicial decisions ; that of mortmain, in 
1279, forbidding religious bodies to 
acquire new lands, secured lay lords 
igainst one of the most frequent frauds 



through which they were robbed of their 
feudal dues ; and, finally, that of “ Quia 
emptores ” in 1290, which, while permit- 
ting the holder of unentailed land to sell 
it freely, made the buyer the immediate 
tenant of the seller’s lord, came as a boon 
both to great landlords 
and to the holders of en- 
cumbered estates. It is 
not surprising that 
Edward, though he had 
to deal with a hostile 
coalition of barons in the 
crisis of 1297, was 
generally able to count 
on their support. Feudal 
levies were a valuable 
element in the great 
armies with which he 
overran Wales and Scot- 
land, and the estate of the 
barons did him excellent 
service in his determined 
conflict with the papacy. 
This conflict assumed 
THE GREAT EDWARD I. importance because it 

Coming to the throne of England in 127:!, Cailie at a time of flictioU 
Edward 1. revealed high qualities as a general, ^ k 

a warrior, a lawgiver, and a statesman, and iVNLtll llu mouaicny 
seignorial proved himself to be one of England’s greatest and national Churcll 
rulers. He waged long war against Scotland. ... r 

1 he Statute of mortmain 
was naturally resented by the clergy, and 
it was followed by the writ of “ Circum- 
specte Agatis ” in' 1285, which defined the 
limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in civil 
cases. The protests of Archbishop Peck- 
ham against these measures did not call for 

serious consider- 
ation. But the 
hands f)f the next 
primate, Win- 
ch e 1 s e y , were 
strengthened by 
the daring and 
u n e X ]i c c t e d 
action of Boni- 
face VIII. in 
issuing the Bull 
“Clericis Laicos.” 
Boniface forbade 
the clergy to j)ay 
taxes to the lay 
power without 
the consent of 



Eleanor of Castile 


Marguerite of France 


THE TWO QUEENS OF EDWARD I. 


the Holy Sec ; and it was not until the 
clergy had been outlawed and the Pope 
intimidated that the obligation of the 
Church to contribute subsidies for national 
purposes could be once more asserted. 
VVinchelsey, defeated on the question of 



THE LAST MARCH OF EDWARD I. : DEATH WITHIN SIGHT OF SCOTLAND 

King Edward I, of England twice defeated the Scots, but after the crowning of Robert Bruce as King of Scotland 
the English were driven from that country. Edward, however, determined again to make war on the Scots, and he 
collected the whole of his forces at Carlisle to lead them northward. But while the troops were arriving the king 
fell ill, and at Burgh-upon-Sands, resting by the wayside, he died, his last moments gladdened by the sight of a 
flaming town that marked the course of his army. From his Scottish wars he was called “ The Hammer of the Scots.” 


I roni tlic w.itcr-Ldloiir drawinv: . 

ecclesiastical privilege, made himself the 
leader of a baronial opi)osition ; con- 
stitutional grievances were made a ]>re- 
text for avenging those of the clergy. 
In 1300 Boniface VIII. claimed vScotland 
as a lief of the })aj3acy, and forbade Edward 
to invade that couiUry. Again Winchelsey 
and the orthodox clergy w(‘re to be found 
upon the side opjxised to the king. I'he 
struggle ended with the removal of Win- 
chelscy from the primacy through the 
good offices of a new and more moderate 
Pope ; and the statute of ('arlisle, for- 
bidding men of religion to jxiy taxes to any 
foreign power, gave the ])apacy a signifi- 
cant hint of what might be expected if it 
encouraged the perverse ambition of the 
national Church. 

Turning from the futile dreams of con- 
tinental aggrandisement which had brought 
his father to the verge of ruin, Edward 
devoted his attention to consolidating the 
royal power within the British Isles. 
He interfered little with Ireland ; but 
circumstances gave him the oj^portunity 
of asserting himself in Wales with per- 
manent, and in Scotland with temporary, 
success. From the days of the Confessor, 
Wales, though divided between petty 


U'll Sci>tt, by prniiibsi n o( Mrs, lIucfTcr 

dynasties and convulsed by internal wars, 
had been a thorn in the side of England ; 
the raids conducted by the Norman 
kings and Henry II., often with imposing 
forces and a vast exi)cnditure of treasure, 
seldom resulted in a real extension of 
English influence. The colonisation of the 
marches by predatory adventurers had 
proceeded steadily,- and in the thirteenth 
century the plain country to the north and 
west and south of the Welsh mountains 
was securely held by a chain of castles, 
])artly in royal and partly in private hands. 
But the growth of the Marcher aristocracy 
had led to a new danger. The great houses 
linked their fortunes by marriage and 
alliance with those of the chief Welsh 
dynasties ; and the princes of North Wales 
had shown, first in the struggle for the 
Charter, and again in the civil wars under 
Henry III., that they were disposed to 
encourage every movement which might 
paralyse the hostility of the English 
crown. 

If North Wales were once subdued the 
whole country would be at the feet of 
England. To this object Edwara devoted 
himself between 1277 and 1283. By a 
skilful combination of land and sea forces 
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Llewelyn, the ruling prince of North 
Wales, was hemmed up in Snowdon, and 
forced by the Treaty of Conway, in 1277, 
to acknowledge his dependency on 
England. An attem|)t to repudiate the 
submission led to a second invasion, to the 
flight and death of the prince, and to tlie 
enactment of the '‘Statutum (iwalliie ” in 
1284 incori)orating the principality with 
the dominions of the English crown. The 
marches kejH their old ])rivi leges and 
organisation, exce})t that tlie right of 
private war, which tiny alone oi the 
English barons claimed to exercise, was 
abolished. The remainder (»f Wales was 
divided into shires — Cardigan, Carniartheii, 
Merioneth, ('arnarvon, Anglt\sey, and 
Flint — W'hich were governed, like those of 
England, through shire courts and sluM ihs, 
but were unrepresented in the Eng- 
lish parliament, and su])j(‘ct to tlu* 
authority of special justices, whose 
headquarters were fixed at ('ar- 
narvon and Carmarthen. The Welsh 
shire courts administered the old 
Keltic ])rivate law, with such altera- 
tions as English ideas of reason and 
justice demanded ; and the land 
remained Keltic in blood and speech 
and sentiment, though it is true 
that some attempt was made to 
create towns which should be centres 
of English influence. 

More than a century after 
Edward’s measures it was still 
possible for (Even (ilendower to 
resuscitate the instinct of national 
independence in Wales, and 
seriously to prefer a claim to 
represent Llewelyn’s dynasty. 

But the Tudors computed the 
work which Edward had begun. 

Most of the marches had then 
become, through forfeiture, escheat, 
or inheritance, the })roj)erty of th(‘ 
crown. Under Henry X'HI. they 
were ])artly grouped in new shires 
and partly incorporated with those 
already in existence. From I5j() 
onwards the shires and towns of 
Wales were rej)resented in the 
English parliament ; the remnants 
of Marcher lawlessness and [)rivilege 
were stamped out of existence by tlie 
Council of Wales and the marches, 
a local Star Chamber with large dis- 
cretionary powers, which continued 
in exi.stence until the year 1640. 

The attempt to conquer Scotland 
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arose out of claims of suzerainty similar to 
those which had justified the conquest of 
Wales. The import of the homage usually 
tendered by the kings of Scotland to their 
southern neighbours was uncertain, the 
Scots themselves claiming that it was 
merely due for the English lands of which 
their kings were tenants, while the 
English naturally saw in it a yiroof of the 
dependency of Scotland as a whole. It is 
neither j)ossil)le to determine nor profitable 
to discuss the original nature ol a relation 
which began as early as the tenth century, 
and meant in practice so much as the 
stronger paity could make it mean and no 
more. The tacts of rc'al imj)ortance are 
that Scotland had until recent times 
always ])roved a troublesome neiglibour to 
England, that Alexander HE, although a* 



THE FIRST PRINCE OF WACES 


The independence of Wales came to an end when Edward I. led an 
army into the principality. Summoning the representative.*} of the 
subdued people, the king, it is said, promised them a prince who was 
a Welshman by birth, and who could speak no other language. Then 
he showed his infant son Edward, who had been born at Carnarvon. 


THE FIRST TWO EDWARDS 




EDWARD II. AND HIS QUEEN, ISABELLA OF FRANCE 
Ed^vard II. had none of the grreat qualities of his father, wl:om he 
succeeded on the throne of England in JS07, and in he was 

deposed because of his incompetence and murdered in Berkeley Castle. 


son-in-law of Henry III., had stoutly 
refused to acknowledge himself the vassal 
of Edward so far as his kingdom was 
concerned, and that it was im})erative to 
prevent Scotland from taking p'dvi in 
European com- 
binations as a 
free and indej^en- 
dent state. 

The death of 
Alexander III., 
in 128(), was 
followed at no 
long interval by 
that of his grand- 
daughter, the 
Maid of Nor- 
way ; the dis- 
putes wliich im- 
mediately a lose 
a m o n g t h 
numerous com- 
petitors lor the 
vacant throiu* 
enabled Edward to assert his suzerainty. 
With the consent of all tin* ( laiinanls ht‘ 
conducted an ai bitration whicli (‘ndc'd in th(‘ 
recognition (h jolm Ikdliol as tin' right iul 
heir. The new king did homage to the 
lull extent of Edward’s pretimsions, and 
it would hav(‘ been wi'll il the 
latter had laanaiiU'd ('onteiit with 
this guarantee ot }>eace, th(‘ 
greatc'st that could reasoiiabh' 
be ex})C‘Cti‘d, and a far great (U' concession 
than the jiride ol the Scottish ]H‘ople 
a])proved. An ill-judg<'d attempt to 
assert the jurisdiction ol the English 
royal court over Balliol and his subjects 
lt‘d to the virtual de]K)sition oi the vassal 
king, the election of a barf)nial committee 
oi regency, and, in I 2 ()f), to an alliance 
between the new governnK'iit and Philip 
the Fair o! France, who had recently 
declared war u])on Edw'ard with a view' to 
the recovery ol (iuienne and (iasconv. 
The policy of the English king had i)re- 
cipitated the danger w^liich it was intended 
to prevent. 

The danger was, however, prom])tly met. 
In 1296 the Lowlands were ov(‘riun by an 
English army, and Halliol, the nominal 
head of the national movement against 
the English suiuemacy, was taken and 
relegated to an English prison. Scotland 
was placed under English regents. The 
regalia of the crown w^ere sent to West- 
minster as a sign that the independent 
existence of the kingdom had now ceased. 



New 
Scottish 
King 


But in the following year, William 
Wallace, a j)oor knight of whose early life 
we know almost nothing, was able to collect 
an army, which at Stirling destroyed the 
garrison of occupation, and to make himself 

the head of a new 
national regency. 

A timely truce 
wuth France en- 
abled Edw'ard in 
1297 to return 
home from an 
uneventful ex- 
jH'dition to 
h'landers, to 
effect a settle- 
ment with the 
leaders of the 
const itut ional 
op})osition at 
home, and to 
iiu'ade Scotland 
for the second 
time. At tne 
battle of ludkirk the squares of Wallace’s 
sjH‘armen wen' shaken and shatttTcd 
by the masti'ily tactics ol the English 
king. W’allace Inranu' a homeless 
lugitiv(\ to b(' l)et rayed and executed 
alter years ol w'andering ; and Scotland 
rect'ived a constitution undc‘r which the 
government was vt'sti'd in a regent, a 
council, and th(' assembly of the Scottish 
Estates. '11 u‘ latter body was to be 
repn‘S(‘ntt‘d in th(‘ English parliament, 
but to legislate' independently for Scot- 
land ; th(‘ English shire system and th(‘ 
law’ of the Lowlands waae to be applied 
w'ithout exception over the whole country. 
Moderate and skillull\' })lanned, so far 
as details w-ent, the lewv constitution was 
ill its ('ssiMice intolerable to Scottish 
j)ride ; it was haidly promulgated before 
a new^ national leader appeared in the 
])erson of Robert Bruce, the grandson and 
naiiK'sake of a comjietitor wlio had all 
but defeated Balliol’s claim to the throne. 

11 ie Bruce, though overthrown tdmost 
as soon as crowned by a third army of 
invasion, defied his pursuers 
in the fastnesses of the Western 
Isles, and it wais left for 
Edward’s successor to complete 
the reduction ol the rising, if he could. 
The old king, worn out by strenuous 
labours, died at Burgh-upon-Sands, on the 
Solway Firth, in the act of launching a 
new host against the supporters of Bruce in 
1307. The greatest legislator and most 
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far-seeing reformer of an age which all 
over Europe was rich in statesmen, 
Edward bequeathed to his son a kingdom 
more extensive, more compact, and more 
highly organised than any which had 
hitherto existed in the British Isles, 
but at the same time loaded with debt, 
involved in a hopeless war, and weakened 

by the discontent of an 
arac er whose political 

... ambitions became more 

Edward II. ] ,• 

dangerous m proportion as 

their feudal privileges and resjwnsibilities 
were diminished by increasing centralisa- 
tion. The new king was the last man to 
extricate his inheritance from these em- 
barrassments ; profligate, extravagant, and 
idle, he abandoned public affairs to Piers 
Gaveston, an unpopular favourite of Gascon 
origin. 

The Scottish war was dropjied at the 
moment when there was the best prospect 
of ending it with success ; and the next few 
years were wasted in bickerings with the 
great barons, for which Piers Gaveston was 
principally responsible. Led by the king s 
cousin, Thomas of Lancaster, the great 
earls clamoured for that influence in the 
royal counsels which, according to custom, 
should have been theirs. Incomjietent and 
untrustworthy to a man, the malcon- 
tents would have merited little symjmthy 
if the king had placed himself in the 
hands of an abler favourite. Even under 
Gaveston’s guidance he pursued a more 
patriotic policy than that of his opponents ; 
and it was an invasion of Scotland on 
his part which enabled them to assemble 
in council and pass, without the con- 
currence of clergy or commons, ordinances 
for the banishment of Gaveston, the 
regulating of the government, and the 
limitation of the king’s prerogative. 

The ordinances provided for annual 
parliaments ; but the form of government 
which they set u}) was one in which 
su])reme power was divided 
Fate of ^ between the ordainers and the 
P ^ * estate of the baronage. It was 

avouri e oligarchic constitution, simi- 
lar to the Provisions of Oxford, but with 
even less pretence of solicitude for the 
common weal. The king would have been 
justified in challenging the ordinances on the 
broad ground of constitutional principle. 
He chose rather to accept those which 
involved a question of principle, and 
only to disregard that which touched his 


favcu ’ ite. The concession was inadequate ; 
Gaveston, having fallen into the hands 
of his rivals, was beheaded without a 
trial, and the king, after having weakly 
consented to a reconciliation with the 
murderers of his friend, in the hope 
that by so doing he might save the last 
of the English strongholds in Scotland, 
was left by the opposition to fight the 
national cause without their aid. 

AttemjUing the relief of Stirling with a 
force which by no means represented the 
full strength of his kingdom, he lost the 
battle of Bannockburn in June, 1314, and 
with it his last hope of destroying Scottish 
indej)endencc. Stirling capitulated at 
once, and Berwick a few years later. The 
Scots in their turn took the offensive. 


Northern England was savagely raided, 
and Edward Bruce, crowned king of 
Ireland in 1315, waged incessant and 
successful war upon the English settlers of 
that island for the next three yearn. To 
the problem of meeting these attacks 
little thought was given by any English 
party. Edward’s main thought was to 
be revenged uj^on his arch-enemy, the 


The Fateful 
Battle of 
Bannockburn 


Earl of Lancaster. With the 
aid of new favourites, the Des- 
])ensers, he sowed dissension 
in the ranks of his opponents ; 


and in 1322 Lancaster, deserted by his 
adherents, experienced the same fate 


which he had meted out to Gaveston. A 


constitutional colour was put upon this act 
of vengeance by means of a parliament 
which declared the ordinances illegal, and 
laid down the imj)ortant ])rinci])lc that all 
matters touching the king, the realm, and 
the people should be settled exclusively 
by a parliament composed of the three 
Estates. 


It was, however, a time of general want 
and suffering. Famine and murrain proved 
no less destimctive than the raids of the 


Scot ; and for all misfortunes the king was 
held accountable. A miserable intrigue 
between his wife, Isabel of France, and 
Roger Mortimer, a lord of the Welsh 
Marches, gave the starting-point for a con- 
spiracy which was joined by all the enemies 
of Edward and the Despensers. The latter 
were seized and hanged ; the king was 
deposed in favour of his son by a parliament 
in which the commons were present as 
approving though silent spectators. Even 
the murder of Edward a few months later, 
in 1327, failed to produce a reaction. 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 

ENGLAND’S PART IN THE GREAT STRUGGLE 


W HEN the queen -mother and Mortimer, 
acting as the self-constituted guard- 
ians of the young Edward III., concluded a 
humiliating peace with Scotland their p()j)ii- 
larity at once evaporated. A new conspiracy, 
in 1330, sent Mortimer to the scaffold, ivK*- 
gated the queen to a close though honour- 
able confinement, and made Edward 111 . 
king in fact as well as name. The new 
ruler immediately established a Tuime for 
vigour and military success. He once 
more attacked Scotland, which the death 
of Rol)crt Bruce had left in the hands of 
an infant king. Edward, the son of John 
Balliol, was assisted in an invasion of 
Scotland, and the English Edward avenged 
Bannockburn by a signal victory which 
he gained at Halidon Hill over Bruce’s 
])artisans in 1333. Edward Balliol became 
King of Scotland for a time, while the heir 
of i\\G national idea was taken for safety 
„ to the court of France. It was 

a delusive success ; Scotland 
could not be effectively con- 


Maintains Her 
Independence 


quered, the alliance of th(‘ 
nationalists with France was now more 
firmly cemented, and in i,-^3<) Edward 
Balliol retired from the country in despair, 
leaving the field 0])en for his rival’s 
return. But the ephemeral success of his 
cause soothed English })ride, and gave 
Edward III. a breathing s})ace in which 
to make good his })osition. 

The Hundred Years’ War is, after the 
secular conflict of pa})acy and em])ire, the 
most important crisis of the Middle Ages. 
It was a trial of strength between the 
two most compact and highly developed 
of mediaeval states. One of these it mined, 
while upon the other it threw a strain 
which accelerated the natural processes 
of decay and transformation. It ushered 
in an era of complex diplomacy, shifting 
combinations, and protracted wars, in 
consequence of which despotism, more 
or less popular in its character, became 
the normal type of European policy. 

2C 


Its various effects u})on European policies, 
from Bohemia to Spain, and from Scotland 
to Sicily, belong properly to European 
history ; but some account of its general 
character is necessary to explain 
War*c^ * nature and order of the 

« - changes to which it led in 

England. It was due to the 
desire of the French monarchy to recover 
the last shreds of the Angevin Emi)ire 
from the heirs of Henry II. 

Philip VI., the first Valois king, took 
up the plans which more than one of 
his predecessors had framed for this pur- 
j)ose. He sheltered David Bruce in exile, 
and afterwards assisted him in the 
recovery of Scotland ; he attempted to 
break the long-standing alliance between 
England and the Flemish towns by 
imposing on the latter a count of French 
syin})athies ; in short, he neglected no 
opf)ortunity of injuring English interests. 
Edward began the war in self-defence, 
although, alter its 1 eginning, he raised a 
counter-claim to the throne of France, 
in virtue ol his descent on the maternal side 
from Phili]) the Bold, who died in 1285. 

This stej^ was mainly taken to remove 
the hnidal scruples of the Flemings, who 
refused to serve against the king of 
ITaiice. The danger to the Flemi.sh and 
Gascon trade and the piracies of the 
French made the war popular with the 
English commons. Their subsidies were 
generously granted, and the expenses of a 
war in which all ranks, from the duke 
to the man-at-arms, fought for daily wages 
were defrayed chiefly from the purses 
of the middle and lowTr classes. After 
Whv the military opera- 

W r was ^ wider scope, and 

ar was conquest shaped them- 

selves in the minds of Edward 
and his son, national pride, the interests 
of a nobility growing rich on spoils and 
ransoms, and a series of brilliant victories, 
maintained the popularity of the war. 
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EDWARD III. 
Under this monarch 


At first It app)eared as though the vic- 
tory of Edward would be soon complete. 
The navy of France was destroyed at Sluys 
in 1340, their main army was shattered at 
Crecy, and David of Scot- 
land became an English 
prisoner at Neville’s Cross 
in 1346. I'he victory of 
Roche Dcrrien, in 1347, 
though trivial in itself, 
placed Brittany at the 
disposal of the English 
party ; and, finally, King 
John of France fell into 
the hands of the Black 
Prince at Poitiers in 1357. 

With this disaster anarchy 
was unchained in France. 

Threatened s i m u 1 - 
taneously by a sedition 
in the capital and by an 
i n s u r r e c t i o n of the 
ojipressed peasantry in 
the surrounding country, 
the regency of France 
consented to the Treaty of 
Bretigny, in ijbo. under 
which the English kej)t 
Calais— which had Ikhmi captun'cl in 1347 - 
Poitou, Saintonge, the Angoumois, th(‘ 
Limousin, Perigord, Querew Rouergue, 
Guienne, and Gascony. This treatv marks 
the highest j^oint of 
English fortunes in the 
first stage of the war. 

Under John’s successor, 

Charles V., the French 
monarchy slowly began 
to recover from the 
wounds inflicted in the 
preceding twenty years. 

The Black Prince, who, 
as Duke of Aquitaine, ad- 
ministered the continental 
possessions, rashly in- 
volved himself in a war 
respecting the Castilian 
succession. An expedition 
to Castile shattered his 
health, drained his re- 
sources, and, in spite of 
temporary success, ulti 
mateidy led to an alliance 
between France and 
Castile, which cost the 
English their command of the sea and 
enabled Charles V. to resume the aggressive 
with some success. The Black Prince 
returned home to die. Under the 
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OF ENGLAND 
Engfland’s prosperity 


rapidly advanced. Invading France, Edward 
won the great battle of Crecy in 1 :{4 6, and in the 
following year he captured Calais after a long 
siege. His later years were full of trouble. 


governorship of his younger brother, the 
incompetent John of Gaunt, Duke (fl 
Lancaster, English power dwindled till, at 
the death f)f Edward III., Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, Dax, and Calais 
were the only French 
towns of importance left 
to his grandson. 

The early successes in 
France had been due to 
the superiority of English 
a r m s . No missile 
weapon of the age could 
compare with the longbow 
in efliciency, and this 
weapon was almost an 
English mon()})oly. In 
tactical skill Edw'ard and 
his son were siqxMior to 
any general w'hom they 
encountered. The new 
})ractice ol leaving tin* 
soldiers of all ranks ha.d 
translormed the English 
fighting force from a 
disorderly mol) into a 
disciplined army. But 
the ca})ture oi strong 
places was dilhcult. It was easier to 
overrun France than to hold it. VVlien 
the* war ceast'd to bc^ S(‘lf-su|)])orting, 

the burdtai ol maintaining an army on 

hostile t(‘rritory became 
insup] )ortable. hxlw'ard 
had undertaken a task 
W'hich was Ih'voikI the 
])(4wers of any feudal 
state. It would have 
been well if his successoi s 
had rec()gnis(xl this truth 
and imj)ressed it on the 
nation. But under 
Richard, IE o])erations of 
an aimless kind were 
intermittently ])ursiied, 
while allies fell away and 
the narrow seas were 
scoured by French and 
Scottish ])rivateers. 

The French govern- 
ment, grown bolder with 
success, began to lay 
plans for the invasion of 
Philippa met the Scots at Neville’s Cross, in England, and actually Seilt 
and defeated them. She died in laoo. auxiliaries to Scotland. 

In 1396, Richard IL, having freed himself 
from the trammels of the regency, was 
sufficiently wise and courageous to con- 
clude a truce for twenty-eight years. 



PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT 
This brave woman was the queen of Edward 
III. While the king was fighting in France, 
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But this step was made an additional 
count in the long list of charges which his 
enemies compiled against him. Although 
the truce was not formally renounced after 
his fall, the relations of the two countries 



supply/' made every new tax an excuse 
for demanding remedial legislation. In 
])articular they claimed statutory recogni- 
tion of their right to be the sole source 
of taxation, to ap})ro}:>riate for specific 
purposes the sup- 
plies which they 
li a d voted, t o 
audit the royal 
accounts, and to 
impeach or de- 
mand the removal 
of ministers ol 
whom they dis- 
ap})roved. Tliese 
rights tlie king 
was ready to 

grant, but no less 
ready to disregard 
whenever circum- 
stances strength- 
ened his })osition. 
The ('ominous 
were more sue 
cessful in formu- 
lating than in 

applying valuable 
princij)les of jxirliamentai-\’ government ; 
their formal separation from the House of 
Lords, which took ])lace (‘arly in the 

reign, made it difficult to unite the 

various elements of the opposition, and 


RICHARD II. AND HIS QUEEN. ANNE OF BOHEMIA 
The son of the Black Prince, Richard II. became king in l:J77. He was overthrewn by 
the rebellion of Henry of Lancaster -Bolingbroke- to whom he resigned the t.cwn. 

remained dubious and tense. The last 
and greatest stage in the struggle still 
belonged to the future. 

The deposition of Edward TI. was 
followed, in English polities, oy fifty years 
of unstable equi- 
librium. On the 
question of the 
war there was no 
radical difference 
of o})inion between 
the king and the 
people. The con- 
stant demands for 
new subsidies gave 
rise to complaints, 
and new claims of 
control and audit 
on the part of the 
('omrnons. But 
their respect for 
the king p r e - 

vented them from 4 

pushing remon- ft 

strance to ex- king henry iv. and joanna of navarre, his consort 

♦ When Richard II. yielded up his crown it was assumed by Bolingbroke, under the title of 

ireHieS until yeais Henry IV. in earlier life, Henry fought in the East; after becoming king he extended the 
and infirmity Parliament. He died in 14 111 at Westminster, and was buried at Canterbury. 

compelled him _ at last ^to leave the some time had to elaj^se before the knights 



management of Parliament ,^n the hands 
of his favourites and kirismen. The 
third estate, acting invariably on the 
maxim that “ redress should j:)recede 
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of the shire, who represented the lower 
gentry, realised the complete identity of 
their interests with those of the towns. 
When, as in 1371 and 1376, a court 



LONDON’S ROYAL GUESTS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
Even in the Middle Ares the City of London stood first as a business centre, and, upon occasion, was the host 
of royalty. This picture, from a panel in the Royal Exchange, illustrates such an event, the artist showing 
Sir Henry Picard, the Mayor of the City and Master of the Vintners’ Company, m 1367, ent^taining at the 
one time four kings— Edward III. of England, David II. of Scotland, John of France, and the King of Cyprus. 

From the paintin^j by A. Chovalllcr Taylcr. R.ll.A.. l>y tlic artist’s permission 
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faction placed itself at the head of the 
third estate, the true importance of the 
latter at once became manifest. On the 
second of these two occasions the Commons- 
impeached and punished the two most 
obnoxious of the royal ministers. But 
the sequel is instriictivT. The Black 

Prince, who had instigated the attack 
n ♦K f through jealousy of the intlu- 
cnce which John of (kiiint 

p^. }X)ssessed with the old king, 

died in tlie middle of the 
session. The ojiposition, left leadciiess, 

collapsed ; tin* ministers wi'n* released, 
and the S])eaker of the Commons was 
thrown into prison. The next Parliament, 
in which the I ow'cr House was ])acked 
with the friends of John of (launt, 
obediently condoned the duke’s defiance 
of its predecessor. 

Edward III. had usually be(*n on good 
terms with his ])aronag(\ But the com- 
position of this estate was different at the 
end of his reign from what it had b(‘en at 
(he beginning. A single* earl of the royal 
blood had been sufficiently influential to 
menace the safety of Edward II. But 
Edward III., blind to this warning, had 
given positions as great e.s that of Thomas 
()1 Lancast(’r to se\’eral of his younger 
sons and kinsmen. The intrigue's of the'se 
princes were a fertile* souice of trouble 
from the moment when the cre^wn devolved 
upon the infant son of the Black Prince. 

John of (hiurit, Duke ot Lancaster, 
attempted te) jirovide* for a re'gency without 
reference to the wishes of Parliament. This 
design was frustrated, and Parliair.eit 
successtullv insisted on a share in the nomi- 
nations to the Royal Council. But from 1377 
to I ]8i the government was jiractically in 
the hands of John of Daunt ; liis inefficient 
and extravagant conduct and the Ercnch 
war necessitated burdensome taxation, 
which gave the signal for the Peasants’ 
Revolt. Daunt was scared into retirement 
by the evidence of his unpo])ularity which 
^ .. , the revolt afforded, and the 


Troubles of 
the Young 
Richard II. 


king fell into the hands of a 
faction head(;d by his half- 


p. , . II ^^iotion head(;d by his half- 

K.chard 11. 

Huntingdon. Another faction no le.ss 
formidable gathered head under the king’s 
uncle, "i'lionias of Gloucester ; in 1386 it 
impeached the Earl of Suffolk, and saddled 
the king with a board of eleven advisers 
whose functions resembled closely those 
of the Ordainers. Richard temporised and 
began to make preparations for attacking 
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his enemies by armed force. His purpose 
was forestalled ; he fell into the hands of 
the Gloucester faction. A servile Parlia- 
ment condemned to death the chief of 
Richard’s ministers and friends, and the 
Gloucester faction continued to control the 
administration. 

A few months later the king unex- 
pectedly ass^^rted his authority by declar- 
ing himself of age. Ht* dismissed the 
obnoxious regents, and appointed a nc^w 
council, to wliich, with sagacious modera- 
tion, he called some ot those who had been 
his o}i])onents. Parliament, formerly so 
zealous in the service of the opj)osition, 
acquiesced in the overthrow of a form of 
government which had been established 
bv the authority of both Houses, and for 
eight years KMchard ruled without hin- 
drance from his reflations and on good 
terms with the' estates, 'blie ex])lanation 
is that he liad succc'eded in ])rocuring the 
support of John ot Daunt, the most for- 
midable among his uncles. The court 
jiarties wen* therefon* (‘\’enly balanced ; 
the natural r(*s])(‘ct of the* ('ominous for an 
hereditary title was und(*r these circum- 


stance's sufh^'ient to guarantee his })osition. 


The King’s 
Dread of 
Conspiracies 


In this ])osition Richard might, 
with common })rudence, have 
continiK'd for the lest of his 
life. P>ut he chafed against his 


de])endence, and the? fear of consjiiracies 
affected liis mind to tlu‘ point of madne.ss. 
In I3()7 he suddenly arrested the lieads 
of the (iloucester faction ; some w'crc 


executed, soim* im})risoned, and Earl 
Thomas himsitlf was murdered in ])ris()n 
without a trial. 


These j^roceedings, counteiLalanced as 
they W£re by jirofusi* grants of dignities to 
the Lancastrian faction, were jiassively 
accepted by Parliament, which was care- 
fully packed with royal creatures and sur- 
rounded by the armed bodyguard of the 
king during its ])roce('dings. In a second 
scission, unden' constraint of the same 


kind, the estates voted to Richard a life 


revenue, and made him comjiletely inde- 
pendent of their assembly for the future by 
sanctioning the ap))()intment of a standing 
committee of eighteen meml ers with full 
powers to act in the name of Parliament. 

The power thus won was used oppres- 
sively in many instances. London and 
many of the shires wcire heavily fined on 
the charge, true or false, that they had 
abetted the king's enemies. The king’s 
livery was granted to all who would wear 




AN UNWORTHY KING: RICHARD II. RESIGNING HIS CROWN AND SCEPTRE 
This illustration, from the water-colour drawing by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., represents the most humiliating moment in 
the life of King Richard II. His attempts to govern without a pailiament roused the indignation of his people, and 
the opposition, under Henry of Lancaster, compelled him to renounce the throne. We here see him giving up his 
crown and sceptre. He afterwards signed a statement declaring that he was not worthy to be king any longer. 
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it, and treated as a licence for indis- 
criminate purveyances. But Richard was 
no tyrant, and the general body of the 
nation was long suffering. He might long 
have pursued his course of absolutism with 
impunity if he had not rashly attempted 
to rid himself of the Lancastrians, through 
whom he had gained his end. 
banished Henry of Here- 
ford, the son and heir of 
John of Gaunt, without the 
semblance ol a trial ; and 
on the death of the old 
duke, in 1399, he confiscated 
the Lancastrian estates. 

Henry of Hereford was 
the most popular member 
of the royal house. He 
had been a Crusader in 
Prussia, he excelled in 
knightly exercises, and he 
had been treated with 
j)alpable injustice. When, 
in July, 1399, he took 
advantage of Richard’s 
absence in Ireland to land 
and raise the standard of 
rebellion he was joined at 
once by numerous ad- 
herents ; and R i c h a r d 
returned only to enter a 
captivity in which he 
perished mysteriously a 
year later. The crown, 
which he had resigned in 
the hope that his life would 
be spared, was claimed by 
Henry of Lancaster, and 
his right was confirmed by 
the three estates. So the 
long -dormant right of 
national election was re- 
vived ; the house of Lan- 
caster came to the throne 
with a title which, how- 
ever they might cloak the 
fact, was, and was gener- 
ally considered to be, 
parliamentary. Never had 
Parliament interfered so 
often and so decisively, as 
in the reign of Richard IL It alternately 
exalted and debased the king and his 
opponents. There was no department of 
the government too important for its 
interference, no custom so old that it 
might not alter or abolish it. But when 
we go beneath the surface of events and 
study the influences at work we find that 
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the personal and territorial influence of a 
few great nobles determined the acts of 
Parliament. The Commons had ceased 
to be significant by becoming the sharpest 
weapon of party warfare. 

The reign of Henry IV. was not wholly 
untroubled by factions of the old kind; 
now the more dangerous because they 


were bound up with the claims of various 
pretenders. In Cheshire and the Welsh 
marches the personality of Richard had 
been popular ; in Wales, Owen Glendower 
headed a growing band of nationalists ; in 
the North of England, the Percies and other 
families which had been Lancastrian were 
alienated from Henry by disappointed 


He 



THE DEATH OF RICHARD II. IN PONTEFRACT CASTLE 
Though no longer on the throne, Richard II. was not altogether without friends, 
as was shown Ey the endeavour which they made to reinstate him as king. But 
this attempt failed, and the failure meant the death not only of the ex-king but 
of many noblemen who had supported him. The exact manner of Richard's 
death is not known, but it is supposed that he was murdered in Pontefract Castle. 

Fr >m .hi' ilr.iwinj; l>y Sir John K .V. 
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ambition. An impostor pretending to be 
Richard appeared for a time in Scotland ; 
the Earl of March, whom Richard had 
designated as his heir, had the support of 
the Percies and Glendower. Fortunately, 
France was paralysed by the feuds of 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, 
The Welsh ^ minority and the 

• capture of the young James I. 

m Revolt English in 1405. Hence 

the Welsh got little help from France, the 
Percies none from Scotland. 

The Welsh rising, which began in 1400, 
was for a time successful, and Owen 
Glendower was actually crowned Prince 
of Wales by his iollowers in 1402. But, 
having formed a coalition with the Percies 
to set the Earl of March upon the English 
throne, Glendower was defeated by the 
royal forces at Shrewsbury, in 1404, though 
the Percies came to his aid. Harry Percy, 
“ Hots])ur,” the life and soul of the 
English malcontents, perished in the l)attle. 
His father, Northumberland, failed igno- 
rniniously in the atteinj^t to raise the north 
against the crown in 1404, lied to Scotland, 
and was subsequently slain at Bramham 
Moor in 1407, wlu n conducting a raid into 
^'orkshire. Owen (dendower, although a 
thorn in the side of England tor some years 
longer, faiknl to carry the war across the 
English border. His re- 
bellion, which at one 
time had maile him 
master of the ])riuci- 
])ality, died down by 
degress ; the date of his 
death and the place of his 
burial are alike unknown. 

After 1404 the chief 
difficulties of Henry 
were caused by Parlia- 
ment and by his own son. 
d'he king was ])ersonally 
unpojiular; his title 
clearly rested on the good- 
will of the nation. He 
had been elected to re- 
form the state of the 
country and restore the 
rule of law ; but his the father of 
government was ex - 



Haeretico Comburendo, the first perse- 
cuting measure in the national history. 
In 1404 the Commons clamoured for a 
reduction of expense and the dismissal 
of foreign favourites. They would grant 
a subsidy only on condition of being 
allowed to appoint treasurers who should 
supervise the expenditure of the sum 
voted. In 1406 they demanded “ good and 
abundant governance,” insisted on the 
choice of new and more acceptable 
counsellors, nominated by a controller of 
the royal household, and insisted upon 
appointing auditors of their subsidy. 

in 1411 they were induced, perhaps by 
the heir a])j)arcnt, Henry of Monmouth, to 
consider the question of setting aside the 
king, who was now w^orn out wdth sickness. 
At this ])oint. however, the king showed 
an unex])ected sj^irit, sent for the Speaker 
of the LowaT House, and intimated that 
he would have no novelties dis- 
K The Commons took the 

e u es t e ^ submissive spirit ; 

Commons sup]>orters 

were removed from the Privy Council, 
and the king enjc)\'ed some measure of 
independence lor the remainder of his 
reign. But in the years 149^-1413 the 
chief pow’er in the state had ])assed from 
('rown to Parliam(‘iit ; the executive had 

iearned to take the orders 

of the Commons, and had 
begun to avoid resj)onsi- 
bility by adopting sub- 
missively the advice of 
inexperienced represen- 
tatives. The death of 
Himry IV., in 1413, left 
his son and namesake 
lace to face with domestic 
})roblems of no small 
difficulty. 

The terrible pestilence 
known as the Black 
Death, which was the 
greatest scourge of four- 
teenth-century Europe, 
visited England in 1348- 


country and restore the ^349i ^'^nd on a smaller 

rule of law ; but his the father of English poetry scale in subsequent years, 
government was ex- Bom about the year 1:U0. Geoffrey Chaucer Country 

, V ii - . served the English government in various i • . ^ ■ . „ i . ^ 

pensive, and no brilliant capacities, and had a wide experience of life, districts almOSt aS 
military achievements The famous “Canterbury Tales "were written severely as the towns, it 
were placed to his credit. ''' swept away from a third 


were placed to his credit. ' 

Parliament therefore criticised him freely, 
and it might have gone hard with him 
if he had not conciliated the clergy by 
helping them to pass the statute De 


to a half of the total population. It is 
probable that a few years restored the 
population of the country to the old level ; 
but in the meantime many changes of 
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far*rcaching import had been set on foot. 
The passing scarcity of labour accelerated 
the rise whicn had already begun in the 
general rate of wages ; increased wages 
and restricted cultivation led to a rise in 
the prices of agricultural produce, and 
against the double evil king and Parlia- 
ment sought to provide by legislation. 
The Statute of Labourers fixed the maxi- 
mum price of the important articles of 
food ; it also gave 
]') o w e r to the 
justices of the 
peace in every 
shire to fix the 
rates of wages. 

Such measures 
could not produce 
the desired effect, 
but they caused 
great bitterness of 
feeling among 
producers and 
labourers, since 
hired labour was 
becoming daily 
more essential in 
the agricultural 
economy of the 
nation. Before 
1300 the lords of 
manors dej)ende(l 
chiefly uj:)on serf labour for the cultivation 
of their demesnes. Since that date it had 
become a usual ]u\'iclice to commute 
labour services for mon(‘y jiayinents, 
according to the current rate of wages. 

These l)argains, advantageous to both 
j^arties when first arranged, ])roved ruinous 
to landlords when the rate ol wages was 
doubled by the ])lague. l^nable to obtain 
labour at the rates which were fixed under 
the new statute, they conspired with the 
labourers to defeat it, but at the same 
time sought to reimburse themselves by a 
stricter exaction of the labour services 
and dues in money or kind to which they 
were still entitled from their serfs. The 
two classes of the landless labourers, 
«r o])pressed by unjust legislation, 
If and of the land-holding serfs, 

MUtiol claims of 

^ masters whom they had ceased 
to respect, drew together and formed a 
j)arty of considerable size, which was 
skilfully knit together by concealed 
agitators. The teaching of John Wycliffe, 
himself the opposite of a socialist, was 
interpreted by ]iojjular preachers in such 
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a way as to fan the flame. Wycliffe, an 
Oxford doctor of theology, had become 
a public character by ' the mission 
which he undertook in 1374 to negotiate 
a concordat between the Pope and the 
national Church. Subsequently he dis- 
tinguished himself by vigorous attacks 
upon the extortions of the papacy, 
which the captivdty of Avignon and the 
great schism had discredited in general 


of an ICnglish P>ible, and by sending out 
])Oor ])reachers to address the p,ople in 
liomely language* on tin* evils of society 
and the necessity ior aiiKuiding them. 

Though linked at one time with John of 
Ciaunt by the tie ol their common o])posi- 
tion to thehiei archy.Wyclirie was definitely 
committed to no })olitical jiarty. It was 
an abstract doctrim*, borrowed from the 
scholastics, to the effect that ])ower ceases 
to be legitimate when unlawfully used, 
which commended the ])reaching of his 
])riests to the discontented classes. A 
rising of the ])easanls broke out in 
1381 ; the occasion in some ])laces was 
suj)])lied by the collection of a poll tax, 
which, although graduated, weighed more 
heavily ujion the poor than upon the rich. 

But the area affected by the rising was so 
considerable — the whole of East and .South- 
east England — that we must suppose the 
preparations to have been on foot before 
the unpopular impost was demanded. 
London was forcibly entered by the men 
of Hertford, Essex, and Kent ; much 
damage was done to the property of J ohn 



KING HENRY V. AND HIS QUEEN, CATHARINE OK VALOIS 
The son of Henry IV., whom he succeeded it 14 1:1, the young: king; continued the severe 
policy of his father towards the Lollards. Having: won by war the regency and succession 
of France, he married the Princess Catharine, daughter of the French king, Charles VI. 

estimation, liy su])crvising the ])rc])aration 


ENGLAND DURING THE HUNDRED YEARS 'V^AR 

of Gaunt, alien merchants, and court remained in certain parts of the country 
favourites; the primate, Simon Sudbury, as late as the sixteenth century, but Tudor 
was beheaded on Tower Hill. writers regard it as, for practical purposes. 

But the boldness of the young Richard extinct. The chief disability which clung 
II. saved the situation. He induced the to the descendants of villeins was that of 
mob to disperse by granting manumission exclusion from the franchise. This was 
to the villeins ; the more local ris ngs were limited by a statute of 1430, which intro- 
mercilessly crushed with the aid of the duced as a necessary qualification for an 
gentry and superior clergy. Parliament elector in the shires the possession of a 
refused to confirm the bargain which freehold of forty shillings’ annual value. 
Richard had made with the villeins, both Coj^yholders, though often men of sub- 
Lords and Cvunmons protesting that they stance and education, did not acquire the 
woald rather all die in one day than lose franchise till the great Relonn Bill of 
their rights. But the alarm which the rising tin* year 1832. 

had [uoduced made landholders readier \Vyclifte‘s ])art\’ survived the su])]nession 
to ad()])t a new method of farming which of the villeins’ revolt, from which the 
was now coming into vogue. They began leformer entireh’ dissociated himself, 
to let their demesne lands at a rent to denouncing th(‘ conduct of th(‘ peasants 
tenant farmiu's ; the remaining service's of with great Ireedorn. But hi‘ fell under the 
the vilh'ins were rapidly commuled, and susjiicion of heresy, chiefly because, in his 
the class soon acfjuired the new name of attacks upon the sacerdotal theory, he 
copyholders. Heiicelorth the jHMsant was logically led on to deny the doctrine 
holding land was jiracticalh’ a freeholder'. ol traiisubstantiation. rondemne'd at 
His rent was a fixed one', anel though he* the Lambeth re)uncil of 13)82, he nt'ver- 
was still subje'Ct to the manor e^ourt theless remained unme>lesteel as parish 
the restraints uj)e)n his ])ersonal liberty jiriest at Lutterworth until his eleath, in 
disa]>peared. Some' traces ed ville*inage 13)84. d'he Lollards, as his fe)llowers were 



KING HENRY V. WOOING THE FRENCH PRINCESS CATHARINE 
This interesting picture represents the wooing of England’s ^oung king, Henry V., which had a successful termination, 
the wedding, attended with great pomp, taking place on Trinity Sunday, June 3rd, 1420, in the Parish Church at Troyes. 

From the p.nntiuj{ by \v. F Yeames, by pernub^ion of the “ Art Journal." 
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called, distinguished themselves in the generally . recognised. The chief interest 
latter part of Richard’s reign 'by bold of the Lancastrian and Yorkist period is 
attacks upon the chief superstitions and to be found in the gradual breach with 
abuses of the mediaeval Church. They had old manners, traditions, and ways of 


friends at court, and the 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
may possibly have 
favoured them ; it is 
certain that their 
doctrines spread to her 
native country and formed 
the starting-point of the 
religious and patriotic 
movement to which Huss 
gave his name. But in 
England the persecution 
initiated by Henry IV. 
was rapidly successful. 
William Sautre, the first 
victim, burned in 1401, 
before the statute “ De 
Ha^retico ” was passed, 
was followed t6 the stake 



thought. The conserva- 
tive and innovating 
tendencies of the century 
arc alike illustrated by 
the first great poets who 
wrote in an English in- 
telligible at the present 
day. C haucer ( 1 340 - 
1399), the poet of the 
court and middle classes, 
Langland, the })oet of the 
])eople, are sharply 
distinct, but both the 
creatures of their age. 
Chaucer reflects the cos- 
mopolitanism of cultured 
medieval society ; he 
made free use of French 
and Italian models, and 
lamiliarised the English 


by a number of fellow- king henry vi. of England 

believers. In 1414 Sir the son of Henry and became forciijn metres 

T I i-i xi ^ X when only one year old. During his long \ \ vyiin iy 

John Oldcastle, the most minority the government was in the hands Hut in lllS chief WOrk, 
considerable representa- of the Privy Council, in the year H 71 “ Tlie Canterbury Tales,” 
tive of the sect, formed a murdered in the Tower of London. nationaf pOCt of 

plot to seize Henry W with a \’iew the best kind. The j^rologue introduces 

to extorting toleration. I he plot was us to the members of a jhlgrimage on the 

detected and suppressofl ; the last chance road to Canterl)ury ; the tales which 

that the Lollards would become a political follow are fitted with the art of a 

party faded away. There is some evidera'e dramatist to the characters of the pilgrims. 


to show that Lollard con 
gregations evaded their 
persecutors and con- 
tinued to meet in some 
of the eastern counties 
till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. How 
far the survival served 
as a foundation for the 
later growth of Protest 
antism remains a matter 
of dispute among his- 

torians. The fourteenth 
century therefore gave 
indications of a new 
period to come, of im- 
pending changes in the 

structure of society, in 
religious dogma, and in 

secular and ecclesiastical the queen of henry vi. 

government. It is the Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry VI 

culminating period of in the year 1445 

mediaeval civilisation ; the seeds of decay 
are already implanted. But a century 
was to elap.se before the need for social 
and religious reorganisation became 
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all English men and 
women, who tell them to 
relieve the tedium of the 
journey. A genial 
humour ])ervades the 
prologue and many of the 
tales. Chaucer could be 
satirical, but was well 
satisfied with the England 
which he knew. Lang- 
land, an ecclesiastic of 
humble station and satur- 
nine disposition, wrote his 
allegory of Piers Plowman 
with a moral object to 
illustrate .the search of 
the religious soul for 
Christ and to reprove 
the disorders of eyery 
social rank. But,*his 
rough alliterative verse 
abounds in sketches of 
daily life and in comments upon their 
significance, which reveal the patriotic 
artist, deeply sympathising with those 
whose follies he chastises. In the sense 




KING HENRY V. OF ENGLAND LEADING HIS ARMY AT THE SIEGE OF HARFLEUR IN 1415 
This spirited picture by Mr. C. M. Sheldon represents King Henry V. at the siege of Harfleur, in France, when he urged on his troops with the ancient battle-cry of the English 
Armies : ** God for Harry ! England ! and St. George ! ” With only 7,000 men Henry faced a French army six times as numerous, and at Agincourt achieved a great and memorable victory. 


HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


that he states the case for the poor and 
oppressed he is a democrat. But, like 
Wycliffe, he was altogether averse from 
the wild radicalism which found vogue 
among the peasant rebc^ls. The last of 
Langland’s works, “ Richard the Rede- 
less,” is an invective against the mis- 
government of Richard II., but is far from 

„ ^ revolutionary in tone. The 

Parhameat ,, 

.. _ , author makes some excuses 

on the Track r , i i i 

- „ .. for the king, and expresses a 
o ere ics brought 

to see the error of his ways. The reign of 
Henry V. o}>ened inaiispicionsly with the 
conspiracy of Oldcastle ; and although the 
alarm which this ])roduced had the efiect of 
inducing Parliament, hitherto not ill-dis- 
posed towards the heretics, to sanction a 
more stringent search for them, there was 
a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the Chiiiah. Towards the king the 
Commons showed their independence by 
insisting that the statutes made at their 
request should be in conformity with 
the }K‘titions submitted to liirn. Among 
the nobles a plot had been forme 1 to 
de])0se Henry in favoiii of the Earl of 
March, Henry’s nearest kinsman and the 
heir ])resum})tive. 

In the midst of thes(^ ominous sym])- 
toms, the king. ])erha])S with tlu^ object 
of distracting the jiopular mind from 
criticism of liis go\’ernment anfl of the 
Church, decided to re\’ive his claims 
upon the Angevin inheritance. The mad- 
ness of Charles VI. and the distracted 
state into which France had been 
brought by the feuds of J^iurgundians and 
Armagnacs afforded a tem|)ting ()j)j)or- 
tunity. Offers of a comj^romise were 
rejected at the English court and Henry 
set sail for France, at the head of a small 
force, in the summer of 1415. Landing at 
Harfleur, he marched, after its caj)tiire, 
on Calais, in the hope ot ])rovoking the 
French to a pitched battle. His wish was 
gratified, and at Agincourt the English 
won a brilliant victory l)y their 
® su])erior skill in archery and 

A 

gincour (Conquering began only in 1417, 
vj^hen the reduction of Normandy was 
methodically undertaken ; Rouen was not 
taken until January, 1419, after a .siege 
of almost six months. 

It was an unforeseen event which in 
the following year left Henry master of 
the greater part of France. The Duke of 
Burguhdy, in the act of going through a 
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reconciliation with the dauphin, who had 
espoused the Armagnac side, was foully 
murdered at the Bridge of Montereau. 
The Burgundians and the Queen of France 
revenged themselves by concluding with 
Henry V. the Treaty of Troyes, in 1420, 
under which th(‘ King of England concluded 
a marriage with the Princess Katherine, 
became regent in the present, and was 
recognised as the heir aj^parent. A 
national party headed by the dauphin 
maintained the cause of independence, and 
even achieved a victory at Beauge, in 1421, 
over an English army. But the stain of 
the murder committed at Montereau told 
heavily against the future of Charles VII. ; 
the birth of a son to Henry and Katherine 
ap]>cared to set the seal upon the union of 
Ihigland and France ; nor were English 
hoj)es dissipated by the untimely death of 
their king, in 1422. at the age ot thirty-five. 

The success of Henry V. had converted 
the Commons to a ])roiect which, in the 
first instance, they had viewed with marked 
disfavour, but tlu^ reaction against the 
expenditure which the new conquest 
entailed was all the more severe when it 
came. The ICnglish did not realise how 
P much the dissensions of France 

ng IS ^ had contributed to their success, 

France*^* understand that 

half the kingdom remained to 
be conquered. Their confidence was soon 
rudely shaken. The new king was an infant : 
his uncle, BtHlford,uj)on whom the regency 
devolved, though a cajiable statesman and 
soldier, was hainperc'd by the intrigues 
of his Inother, (iloucester. The English 
cause soon began to suffer rev('rses. 

A (juarrel between Philip of Burgundy 
and Bedford’s brother Gloucester had 
obliterated the resentments caused by the 
crime of Montereau. Bedford died immedi- 
ately after the desertion of Burgundy 
was made jiublic. In the hands of his 
uncle and brother, Cardinal Beaufort and 
the Duke of Gloucester, the tottering 
English cause was soon overthrown. An 
attcinjit to jmrehase peace by the arrange- 
ment of a marriage between the young 
Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, a 
kinswoman of Charks Vll., merely excited 
discontent in England without conciliating 
France. The new queen introduced a new 
bitterness into the factions of the court ; 
and an alliance between herself and 
Beaufort was immediately followed by 
the arrest and mysterious death of 
Gloucester, in 1447. 




THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

AND THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


B eaufort outlived ids nephew and 
enemy by only a lew da^’s ; but in 
the ])erson of Suffolk the (jueen found a 
new minister through wliom to rule ; tlie 
place of Ciloiic(‘ster as head of the r)])])0si- 
tiou was taken by Richard, Duke of York, 
a good administrator and one of the few 
generals who Iiad won distinction in the 
French wars, l)ut hatcdul to the qiK'en 
because, uniting th(‘ claims of two lines 
descended from Edward HI., h(‘ stood 
next in succession to her husband. 1'he 
king counted for notlung in the govern- 
m(uit ; ]i(‘ w^as of weak intell(‘ct e\’en 

before the hereditary taint of madness 


bta:anK‘ apimreut, and lelt e\'ervthing to 
his wile excej)t that (m occasion h(‘ 
(‘nd(?a\'oured without ('ffect to play the 
))ari: of j)eacemaker. 

York a])pears originally to have beem 
a loyal subject. But theie wais much in 
the conduct of the government winch 


The Corrupt 
Condition 
of Parliament 


might legitimately b(‘ criti- 
cised, and his cemsures W’eia* 
HOIK' thedess j)lainly expn'ssed 
because he wais exeiuded ironi 


a share of jxiwau'. The parliamentary 
constitution had proved a total failure ; 
the House of ('ominous was composed ol 
members returned by corrupt infliumces 
and in the interest of a few great families. 
Since these families furnished the members 


of the Privy Council, to which every royal 
minister was subject, their sujnemacy was 
assured. All business oi any consequence, 
and much that was trivial, came before the 


council for settlement, and was transacted 
without method or despatch or technical 
knowledge. The result at the best of 
times was “ lack ol governance ” ; and 
throughout the country life and property 
were insecure. Only a change of system 
could mend the evil. But the ])eople, 
encouraged by the Yorkist party, looked 
for individuals on whom to throw the 
blame. The queen and her favourites 
became the scapegoats of the constitution. 


They cannot indeed be acquitted of mis- 
managing the w^ar in France. Year by 
year ground was lost, and the ])ositions 
ol the English garrisons, ill-found, ill-fed, 
ill-jxaid, grew more desperate. Normandy 
was lost ])iecemeal in 1448-144Q, Guienne 
in 1451 ; even Calais was in danger in 
1452. The hation, which had never been 
P willing to pay lor the defence* 

7. . ol these ])ossessions, cried out 

Counties in treachery tlmaigh 

wliich they had been lost. 
The first s\’mptom of apju'oaching tiouble 
was the impeachment of Suffolk by the 
House ol Commons in 1^50. The unpopular 
minister w'as seized b\' his enemies and 
beheaded in mid-Channel wh le attempting 
to esca])e abroad ; inmu'diately aftc'rw’ards 
tlu‘ south-eastern counties rose in revolt 
and, marching upon T.ondon under the lead 
ol one (kide, wiio was not improbably a 
Yorkist instrument, demanded that the 
fhike of York should be called to ])ower, 
and the queen’s favourites dismissed. 

Although easily su})pressed, this rebellion 
inthu'nced the queen’s mind against Ahirk. 
W’hen. in 1452, he made a ])ersonal 
api)earanc(', at the head of an armed force, 
to reiterate the demands of Cade, she 
answered with fair words; but the birth 
of an heir to the throne in 145J gave her 
courage to attack York as a traitor. It 
lH‘came for the duke a matter of life and 
death that he should assert his right to a 
position on the coun.cil, and to the office 
ol ])rotector during the fits of 
r ° u *w madness which had begun to 
seize the king at intervals, 
egaa queen’s determination to 

exclude him from power made w%ar inevit- 
able. It began with the battle of Blore- 
heath in 1459, and from that time until 
the accession of Henry 'VII. in 1485 the 
crown was in dispute betw'een the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster. Ihe 
duke found it necessary to assert his 
pretensions, and they passed, after the 
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YORK AND LANCASTER; THE BEGINNING OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES 
The Wars of the Roses, which broke out in the reign of King Henry VI., were one long struggle for the crown of 
England between the Houses of York and Lancaster, and derived their name from the incident depicted above. 
In the Temple Gardens, in London, the heads of the rival houses met one day, and when the Duke of York plucked 
a white rose, calling upon his followers to do the same, the Lancastrian partisans promptly replied by plucking a red rose. 

I ri>in tl|,- imti.ri' l>\ John I'cttK*. K A 

defeat and death of Richard at Wakefield influence of th(" great families. The 

in the year I4()0, to his son Edward IV. aristocracy had lost the more imposing ot 

The war of the Wliite Rose (York) and the old feudal privileges, but land was 
' ' ' still the great source of 

wealth and consideration, 
while ]n*ivate ambition 
and the troublous state 
ol the times had pro- 
duced a new and bastard 
feudalism . The timid and 
the ambitious among the 
middle and lower classes 
assumed the livery of 
great lords, whose private 
quarrels they pursued in 
return for maintenance 
against the authority of 
the law-courts and the 
executive ; thus every 
great proprietor could 
bring a little army into 

the field. To which side 

shires held for the the queen of Howard iv, would brintr it de- 

biiiitb m iu iui LIIC Ej:,-!,-.!- Woodville. a Lancastrian, was V ' 


defeat and death of Richard at Wakefield influence of th(" great families. The 
in the year I4()0, to his son Edward IV. aristocracy had lost the more imposing ot 

The war of the White Rose (York) and the old feudal privileges, but land was 

the Red (Lancaster) oilgi 
nated in a conflict ot 
personal ambitions i)e- 
tween two branches of 
the royal family. From 
first to last it was a war 
between aristocratic fac- 
tions in which the 
Commons took as little 
part as possible. No 
principle was at stake, 
nor was the country 
divided, as usually hap- 
})ened in the civil wars 
of France and Germany, 
upon the lines of racial 
or provincial demarca- , 

Jions. Roughly speaking, I 

the south and south-east 

shires held for the the queen of Howard iv, would brintr it de- 

biiiitb mau iui Liic Elizabeth Woodville. a Lancastrian, was , , * , . 

Yorkists, the north and mamed to King Edward IV. in 1464. three peiuled chiefly ui)on the 

Wales for the Lancas- ascended England’s throne. i(:ies of blood and the 

trians. But to this general rule there were private feuds in which he was entangled, 

many local exceptions ; the attitude of Scores of quarrels were fought out under 

every district depended upon the territorial -cover of the dynastic question. 
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The Yorkists succeeded in winning the supporter, and with Clarence, his brother 
passive favour of the commercial classes, and the heir-pre:m nptive These rebels 
of whose grievances, as of many with far overthrew their master by forming a 
less foundation, Duke Richard had been coalition with the fugitive Lancastrian 


the mouthpiece before 
the war broke out. 'I'he 
accidental circumstance 
that Margaret of Anjou 
was forced to rely uj)on 
the lawless barons of the 
north confirmed the towns 
in the })rejudice which 
they entertained against 
her. Yet the Yorkists, if 
judged by the character 
of their claim, were the 
more unccnistitutioiiai 
party of the two. Richard 
and his son demanded, 
in effect, that the ])arlia- 
mentary title ot Henry 
VI. should be set aside in 
favour ol one which rested 



queen and with Louis XL 
of F.ance in 1470. But 
Edward recovered his 
position with the aid ol 
Charles the Rash, the 
Duke of Burgundy, t(^ 
whom it was ol vital 
importance that French 
influence shoukkiot reign 
supr(‘m(‘ in the country 
Irom which the weav('rs 
ot Flanders deri\Td their 
raw material. Henry VI. 
was taken and juit to 
death ; Wkirwick ended 
his days on the hard 
fought field of Barnet ; 
Margaret’s son, the young 
Prince Edward, was taken 


on hereditary right. Tlie 
reign of Edw^ard is a 
sufficient proof that he 
had no respect for con- 
stitutional hl)ertit‘s, and 


KING EDWARD IV. OF ENGLAND 
He was the son of Richard, Duke of York, 
and was crowned king in 1 htl. One of his 
military triumphs was in 1471 , when he occupied 
London and defeated and killed Warwick at 
Barnet ; but his reign was a disappointment 


after a victory over his 
mother’s iorces at Tew- 
kesbury, and i)ut to 
death upon the field ; 
Margaret herself fled to 


that his ow’n interests w’ere his guiding France, where she passed the remainder 
star. He was allowed t(.) overthrow the ol her davs in c'xile. ('larence, sjiared for 


Lancastrians in the hojie that lie would a time in consideration of his treachery 


establish a more efficient 
government. He did, in 
fact, establish a personal 
system of rule which 
kept the country in a 
state of quiet ; Init he 
did his utmost to destroy 
all constitutional guaran- 
tees at the same time. 
He endeavoured to sub- 
stitute a council of 
favourites and connec- 
tions for one of territorial 
magnates. But he did 
not create a skilled 
executiv’e, and he reduced 
the power of the legisla- 
ture to a shadow. 

The complicated story 
of his fortunes after 



THE UNFORTUNATE EDWARD V. 


to Warwick, was secndly 
executed some years later, 
in 1478. F'rom 1471 to 
148'; Edward ruled with- 
out a rival. The most 
notable e\'ent of his reign, 
after the destruction of 
the jaernature consti- 
tutionalism initiated by 
the Lancastrians, was the 
conclusion of the long 
strife with France whicli 
Henry V. had revived 
with such disastrous con- 
sequences. Edward held 
fast by the Burgundian 
alliance. But he refused 
to entangle himself deeply 
in the schemes of Charles 
the Rash for the dis- 


1460 is not worth tracing boy king reigned for only three months, niembermcnt of France 
Kpw;,«rmwn,.H uncle usurped the throne and shorty , pvPntlinllv sold tiu 


• j-iTT ijnis uncie usurpea me mrone, aim siioruy 

lirdctail. He was crowned after Ws accessL as Richard m.. the right- 
in 1461, annihilated the fui king, Edward v., was, with his brother, 
Lancastrian army at crwelly put to death in the Tower of London. 


Towton 


and made 


and eventually sold the 
English claim on France 
for a l ound sum of money. 


This bargain, concluded at Pecquigny 


himself i^aster of his rival’s person. Eight in 147.3, marks the close of the mediaeval 
years was expelled in consequence . stage in English foreign policy ; it is an 

of quarrels with Warwick, his ablest unconscious concession to the new national 
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QUEEN MARGARET AND THE GOOD ROBBER 
Flying with her son, Edward, after the battle of Hedgeley Moor, Queen Margaret tried to find shelter in a wood, but 
was there set upon by robbers and deprived of all her jewels. While the robbers were quarrelling over their booty, 
the queen escaped, and wandered about the forest. There she met another robber, who, touched by her pitiable condition, 
lent her his aid. He concealed her, eventually leading her to the coast, and thus enabled her to escape across the soa. 

I'roiii the paintini^ by W. Chrihttan Symons 
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BOY PRISONERS IN THE TOWER; EDWARD V. AND THE DUKE OF YORK 
Wc have represented a pathetic episode of English history. Imprisoned in the Tower of London by their uncle, Richard 
III., the rightful king, Edward V., and his brother, the Duke of York, seemed to understand the awful fate which awaited 
them, and they have been described as “ clinging together in the vain hope of finding comfort in ^ach other’s embraces." 

I .. ,11 tin* |> iintiii,; In I’.iiil l)( l.trni lie in tin I oui u , I’.iri . 


spirit made by the least national oi 
In domestic goN'ernrnent the tyranny of 
Kdward serves to brid,e<‘ a ])eriod of 
transition. He broke with the traditivms 
of the past, but lie left it to a rcjiresentativ e 
of the rival house to Uy the foundations 
of the future. An ill- 'uidL;(;d love-marriaite 
with Eliza])eth \V(>odcille had caused his 
tt;mpf)rary expulsion : and after his death 
tlie W'oodville connection was fata! to 
his children. 

On the death of Edward, in 1483, his 
brother Richard of (iloucester, who had 
taken up the feud of (darence with th^ 
Woo?lvilles, seized liis two nephews, in 
whose name their mother and her relations 
hoped to rule, and in 1483 either put the 
boys to death or spirited them away. 
Parliament was induced to declare the 
children of Edward illegitimate and to 
accept the claim of Gloucester, who was 
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crowned as Kicliard 111 . I 3 ut lui held the 
crown for barely two years. I'lie ])ublic 
conscience, tliouyh hardcaied by a long 
scries of ])()lit:cal crimes and judicial 
mnrdors, re\'olt<‘d aeain^t Kicdiard’s cul- 
minating atrocity. He ])ecame a mark for 
the intrigiu's ol (‘very ambitious schemer, 
although lie bought the friinidshi]) of tlu^ 
W'oodx ille intensl by ofhning to marry 
Ins uiece Elizabeth. Huckingham failed 
to overthrow his former friend and 
master in 1484 : but Henry Tudor, a 
rcpr('scntativ(* in the l(‘male line of the 
claim derived from Jolm of (haunt, the 
progenitor of the Lancastrians, i^roved 
more succ(‘ssful. D(*serted by his most 
])opular su])]>0!ters, Richard fell before 
this new rival at the battle of Bosworth 
Field. The Tudor was crowned on the 
battlefield as Henry VIE ; and ])arliament 
and the nation acquiesced in the title thus 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


irregularly asserted. A marriage between Elizabeth of York, the daughter of 

the new king and Elizabeth of York Edward IV. But the early years of the 

blended the White Rose with the Red. reign were disturbed by ])lo{s in favour 

The country drew a deep breath of satis- of Yorkist candidates, among whom two 

faction at this omen of a lasting settle- laid claim to be ]:)rinces of the blood. A 

ment. Twenty-five years of strife had certain Lambert Simnel won the support 

created a longing for j)eace and ordered of the Irish in 1487 by alleging himself to 

government which was one of the strongest be Edward of Warwick, the son of the 

forces in English politics for many years ill-starred Clarence. 

to come. Betw'cen 1492 and 1499 more serious 

The hereditary claim of Henry VIT. was trouble w'as caused by a Flemish youth, 
of the slightest kind. His moth(‘r, Mar- one Perkin Warbeck, who jxissed as 

garet Beaufort, was a descendant of John Richard, the second son of Edward IV., 

of Gaunt ; on the j^aternal side he could and claimed that he had esca])ed when 

claim as ancestors only a line of Welsh his elder brother w'as murdered by 

squires. His grandfather, Ow'cn Tudor, Richard HI. Warbeck was supported by 

had married the widow of Henry V., but Margart'l of York, the sister of Edw^ard IV., 

was not otherwise distinguished ; the and Dowager Duchc'ss ot Burgundy. He 

family had acquired the earldom of Rich- was received at the court of Scotland, 

mond only in his father’s time. Henry married a kinswoman of James TV., and 

owed his strongest claim to the Act ol reciaved ])romises of Scottish assistance. 

Parliament wdiicli decreed that the inherit- Each of th(‘S(‘ ])retenders invaded England, 

ance of the crown should rest in King and it would have gone hardly with the 

Henry VII. and the heirs of his body. He new king if lu‘ had not in each case defeated 

fortified his ])osition by a marriage with the pretender at the first encounter. The 





THE MURDER OF THE TWO SONS OF EDWARD IV. IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 


At midnig^ht, as the brothers were sleeping together, the two miscreants hired for the deed entered their chamber and 
stifled them as they lay. Richard III. gained little by his wickedness, as he held the throne for barely twojrears. 
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p;reat families connected with the Yorkist England kept only Calais, a port valuable 
line, and all classes in the North of England, indeed for ])iirposes of trade and for 
merely awaited a favourable opportunity the command of the narrow seas, but a 
to revolt. Of these, however, and of other poor satisfaction for some four centuries 
possible claimants, Henry freed himself in of warfare and diplomacy. In the reign 
good time. Sirnnel ended his days as a of Edward IV. the English were almost 
scullion in the royal kitchen ; Warbeck, cured of their continental ambitions, 
at first imprisoned in the Tower, w^as Others, howa^ver, had yet to be developed, 
afterwards executed in consequence of an The discovery of the New World was only 
attempted escape. His late w'as shared by beginning, and England was far from 
his fellow-captive, the true Edward of being the first of the nations to realise the 
Warwick. The two I)e la Poles, cousins jirizes w'hich might be w^on in America, in 
of Edward IV., saved themselves by Africa, in the Far East, 

flight in 1501, a number of their kinsmen If w'e turn from foreign policy to 
and friends were executed in 1502, and the consideration of domestic institutions 



THE WIDOW OF EDWARD IV. PARTING WITH HER SON, THE DUKE OF YORK 
The fate of this unfortunate young prince is pictured on the two preceding pages. In this illustration we see the 
queen-mother grief stricken at her parting from her younger son, the Duke of York, who was then only nine years of age. 

1-^11 thi- p.iintiiii; by IMnlip A. ('.ihlcroii, k./\. 

under these altered circumstances the the outlook in 1.485 is brighter. The 
Tudor cause seemed reasonably secure. Lancastrian j)eriod had completed the 
At the close of th(^ Middle Ages we may parliamentary constitution, which was 
pause for a moment to ask wdiat was the first outlined by Simon de Montfort and 
legacy which they bequeathed to modern Edward 1 . In the fifteenth century it 
Engdand. From many points of view the was understood that the jiower of 
period lobb 1485 had been either sterile imposing taxes, other than the ancient 
or disastrous. The foreign policy of the and customary dues of the crown, lay 
Norman and Plantagenet kings had been exclusively with parliament. Henry IV. 
directed towards schemes of continental had been comj)elled to admit that a money 
empire which were too great for the Bill must originate in the House of Corn- 
resources of their island dominions, espe- mens. So, again, the right to ])etition 
cially wdien a growing national feeling in had become the right to present Bills for 
France brought all classes to the support the royal approval ; the crown might 
of the Valois monarchy. In 1485, of all reject them, but might not introduce 
the possessions which she had won abroad, unauthorised amendments. During the 
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Wars of the Roses the res|')onsil)ility of tlie nation had ceas'.)d to reverence Parlia- 
ministers to Parliament IkuI been asserted ment ; the new wealth and influence of 


by both parlies : the formidable proce- the crown was used to keej) the national 

dures of imjxachment and attainder had assembly in a state of wrakness and 

taken shape as weapons to be used against humility. 1^'or a century after this date 

the complaisant tools of arbitrary ]K>wer. Parliament was rankly allowed an oj')por- 

Finally, the right of both Houses to perfect timity of dictating the conditions of a 



grant, or oi offer- 
ing an inde])en- 
dent criticism 
upon royal j)olicy. 
T'he constitu- 
tionalists of the 
Stuart ])eriodvvcre 
Uie first toa]>])eal 
consistently and 
vvith sncci^ss to 
‘he piecedents 
>f [>arliamentary 
sov’ereig.dy which 
the reign of 
H e n r y IV. 
ha})pily afforded. 

Turning from 
the legislature to 
the executive we 
find that the case 


"-Xhe former of these kings, Richard III., was a younger brother of Edward IV., and how he vvas VV'OI'Se, 

established himself on the throne of England has already been described. He was succeeded rreat offices 

by Henry VII,, after the battle of Bosworth, in ll''.*, whose reign lasted till his death in ^ 

oi State, the 


freedom of debate had been admitted by 
the crowm. But, on the other liand the 
grow'th of Parliament had IxMai piemature. 
The two Houses had prowd themselv(*s 
caj)able of obstructing gowanment : they 
had clone nothing to inrrease the efficiency 
of the exeruti\’(;. 'J'he members of the 
Lower House showed neilliei raparitv for 
rule nor indej^endenee of judgment. 
Parliament was Yorkist or Lancastrian, 
according to th(‘ fortune of war. and con- 
sistent in nothing but the readiness with 
which it proscribed the beaten ])arty of 
the moment. 

Elections w(‘re seldom fairly conducted 
in the fifteenth century. Where intimida- 
tion and rorru])t infliumce tailed to return 


Privy Council which 'fOntrolled them, were 
archaic in constitution, and ill-adai)ted 
for the tasks imposed u})on them. A new 
distribution f)j duties, more ])erfect organi- 
sation, the re})lacement of high-born but 
inexjKMienced magnates by energetic but 
expert s(at(‘smen— such were the crying 
ncHxls of th(‘ central govxrnnlcait. The 
local administration, which Henry II. 
had made the most scientific of his age, 
was now totally inadequate to satisfy 
the requirements of the community. It 
was imperative to create new officials 
in the ])laceof the sheriffs, who had so long 
lul filled with equal inefficiency the various 
functions of the tax-collector, the magis- 
trate, and the ca})tain of militia ; nor would 


the candidate of a local magnate, the r 1 m ^ system be successful 
sheriff could usually be sul)orned to make ^ which did not give the 

a false return. Tlie Commons had re|)re- Adm'ifti»[ration landowners, the national 

sented the private interests of the great leaders of public opinion, an 

houses. There was now a ho])e that interest and a share in maintaining the 

better days might come. The baronage jniblic })cace. In the towns the trammels 

emerged from the Wars of the Kost^s with which the guild system had imposed upon 

shattered fortunes and prestige while the all kinds of industry could no longer be 

crown was enriched by tlin^e successive defended. Whatever advantages the guilds 

sets of confiscations, those of tlie Lan- had once secured for the community by 

castrians, of the Yorkists, and of the new their inspection of goods, by their regulation 

Tudor sovereign. But for the time being of wages and the conditions of labour, by 
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their encouragement of local industry 
through the maintenance of a local mono- 
poly, they were now more mischievous than 
useful. If the whole constitution of lay 
society stood in need of reiorm, the Church 
had suffered no less from the growth of 
abuses at headquarters, and in every 
department, from the failure of tlic clergy 
. to maintain their former 
Sttte P^>^ition as the pioneers of 

of the*Clergy progress and the 

censors ot national morality. 
The inmates of the nionasteri('s were sunk 
in sloth and ignorance. They may not 
have been so generally vicious as the 
Protestants of the next generations con- 
tended ; but monasticism was no longer 
respected as serving any usidiil purpose. 
Popular liberality had almost ceased to 
flow ill the direction of religious houses, 
and the wealth which they had derived 
from the piety ol })ast gi'iierations W'as 
grudged (o them by the la\’men of the 
fifteenth centuiy. The ])reaching friars 
w’ere not so obviously useless as the 
monks ; but (W'en the friars had lost theii- 
high ideals, and earned their subsistence 


u])on the abuses of the Church courts, 
the intolerable multiplication of ecclesias- 
tical dues, the lax and immoral lives of the 
secular clergw The springs and sources of 
religious idealism waa e running dry ; if 
they could not be reopened it was certain 
that the Church w’onid cease to be of any 
value or significance. Men would look 
elsewhere for guidance ; they would shake 
off the weight of a system which no longer 
jK)ssessed any charm or authority. 

'I'liere were, how^cver, latent in society 
the seeds of a new and better order, and 
the Middle .\ges produced in England some 
abiding results of value and inq)ortance. 
W’ithin a hundred years from the battle 
of Senlac the fusion of the Norman ruling 
class with the native pojmlation was 

complete. The e(‘ntralisation of the 

Ang(‘vins broke down the harriiu's of ])rc- 
jiidice and custom and privik'ge which had 
sej)anitt‘d province from province and class 
from class. Patriotism became iniense 

in every rank ol society ; and in the four- 
teenth century the substitution of English 
for French as the common language of 
social intercourst' bore witness to the 


by flatt('ring a contem]ffuous pojmlace. gnnvth of a national individuality. ^ 

The bisho])s were for the most part (irasjung and unscrupulous as the 
engrossed in i)olitics ; nominated either barons of the Lancastrian jxu'iod showx’d 
by the king or the 
PojX', they seldom 
ow'ed their rank 
to any fltness for 
its religious 
duties. The re- 
action against 
Lollardry had 
m a d e the m 
s t a u n c h s ii - 
jxirters of the 
papacy, which, in 
the t ’ me of 
Grosseteste, they 
had been inclined 
to criticise. Con- 
scious of the slight 
hold which they 
])ossessed upon 
the respect of the 



laity, they sought Anne of Warwick was the queen 
to improve their IV., was married to Henry VII. l 

position by lea ling on the support of Rome 
or of the crown. And, although Lollardry 
had been silenced, Lollard congregations 
still met in secret. Cojiies of Wycliffe's 
“ Wicket ” were widely circulated, and his 
teaching added point to the criticisms, 
which the merest commonsense suggested, 


of Richard III., and Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward 
n 14S(5, their wedding taking place at Westminster Abbey. 

themselves, they w^ere less a source of 
danger to society than the aristocracies of 
France and Germany. The privileges ot 
nobility were in England comparatively 
few, and the younger sons of a great house 
were, in the eyes of the law, but simple 
commoners : on the other hand, a writ 
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of summons to the House of Lords could 
be issued at the pleasure of the crown to 
any subject, and carried with it nobility 
of rank. Thus, although custom gave to the 
House of Lords a preponderant influence in 
the legislature and the larger half of places 
in the Privy Council, it was possible to 
recruit that chamber from time to time with 
The Two ablest and most influontial 

Houses of middle class ; 

p j. . and in the House of Commons 
^ ^ were to be found many knights 
of the shire whose j^ride of birth was hardly 
less than that of the peers. There was no 
inseparable gulf between the two Houses, 
and they were cajxible upon occasion of 
pursuing a common policy. 

Respect for the law and the officers of 
the law was another hoj)eful feature 
of society. English law had developed 
steadily and without a break from the 
accession of Henry IL ; the great legis- 
lative measures of that sovereign and of 
Edward 1. were sup})lemented by the 
evolution of an elaborate cas(‘-law in the 
ro\’al courts. The le^gal treatise attributed 
to Glanville, but more jU'obably the 
work of Hubert Weaker, which was written 
between 1187 and ii8(), is a proof that 
the reduction oi precedents to order had 
even then begun. Bract on, writing in the 
years 1250-1258, compiled mainly from 
recorded cases liis “ Tractatus de Legibus," 
a manual of legal princi])les, which was 
for generations the standard authority. 

In his hands and that of later exponents, 
such as Britton about 1291, and Littleton 
in 1475, the common law became scientific 
without becoming tainted to any appre- 
ciable degree with the theories of civilians 
and canonists. Lncouth in terminology, 
abounding in archaisms, and so intricate 
that it could barely be mastered by the 
study of a lifetime, it was still regarded 
with pride as a national heritage, and 
was, on the whole, well adajked to the 
needs of the nation by which it had been 
TK L developed. The judges and the 
Above ^Kin English courts 


and Party 


acted, at the worst of times. 


as a check upon royal despotism 
and feudal lawlessness. The personal 
intervention of the crown in matters of 
justice was a thing of the j)ast. Edward IV. 
once sat in the King’s Bench for three 
successive days ; but this was noted as a 
surprising occurrence, and it is not re- 
corded that he ventured to take a personal 
part in the proceedings. In the sixteenth 
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century the doctrine that the king could 
not lawfully interfere with justice became 
rooted in the common law. 

Again we have to remark that the 
intellectual revival of the fifteenth century 
found a ready welcome upon English soil. 
Already before this time the nation had 
shown the ])romise of great things in 
literature, in science and ])hilosojffiy. 
Among the vernacular jK)ets of the 
Middle Ages the first place indeed belongs 
to those of Italy ; but Chaucer and 
Langland arc inferior only to Dante and 
to Petrarch. The Franciscan Roger Bacon 
— whose “ Opus Majlis,” ” Opus Minus,” 
and “ Opus Tertium ” (1267-1271) ranged 
over the whole field of the known sciences 
— is the greatest of those inquirers into 
Nature who took the Aristotelian treatises 
at their starting point, and in his protest 
against the blind acceptance of authority 
he struck a note which is echoed by his 
more famous namesake' of the seventeenth 
century. Among the great scholastics 
Alexander of Hales, Duns Scotus, and 
Occam hold a foremost place, and 
represent the subtlest forms of rnedicvval 
« , . metaphvsirs. The Lancastrian 

f r TT Y(')rkist periods cannot 

Of iLngiisii thinkers ol such power 

I era But the lawyer 

Fortcscue (1394-1476), the translator 
Caxton (i4fp), who is better remembered 
as the lounder of the first English 
printing-jiress, and Sir Thomas Malory, 
the com])iler of the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ” in 
1485, gave an im})etus to the develop- 
ment ol linglish jirose. The poetic tradi- 
tion was handed on by (iower, Lydgate, 
and Hoccleve. By the middle of the 
century the English scholar was already a 
lamiliar figure in the class-rooms of the 
great Italian humanists, and the library 
which Bishop Gray of Ely, one of the 
earliest of these pioneers, bequeathed to 
Balliol College, Oxford, bears witness to 
the new direction which the studies ol 
the universities were taking. 

Early in the reign of Henry VI 1 . the 
foundation of Greek studies was laid in 
Oxford by the teaching of William Grocyn 
and Thomas Linacre. The new learning 
was still subordinate to the study of 
theology, but was rapidly acquiring an 
independent interest and value. The re- 
vival of an active impulse towards religious 
reformation followed as a natural conse- 
quence from the teaching of these two 
scholars, of their pupils More and Colet, 
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and of their Dutch colleague Erasmus, 
who came to Oxford in the year 1498. 

Lastly, we may notice the beginnings of 
an economic revolution which, though 
incidentally prochutive of distress and 
discontent, was to increase the wealth of 
English society, and to give the industrial 
and commercial classes an imiK)rtance far 

. . greater than they had hitherto 

Agriculture 1 a • ' w ^ n 

the Source Agncultun^ was si ill 


of Weelth 


the main source of wealth, the 


landlord the most important 
member of the community. Pint slR^ej)- 
farming was now more ])rohtable than 
tillage. The ra])idity with which arable 
land was converted into pasture at the 
close of tlu' century is a ]U'ool that the 
demand for wool, the staple English export, 
had increased and was ex pert (‘d to increase 
still further. The wool trade, which belore 
the time of Edwaid 111 . had been mainly 
in the hands of foreigners, was now almost 
mono]X)iised by luiglishmen ; and when 
Edward I\h granted ])rivileges to the 
Hanse meixiiants in 1474, he did soon con- 
dition that the ports of tlu' Baltic should 
be o])ened to English traders. The chief 
claim of the Yorkists to popularity had 
been that by their lonagn |)olicy, and to 
some extent by their K'gislation, they 
aimed at the de\’elo])ment ol trade. The 
merchant class was a power with which the 
most autocratic sovereign was bound to 
reckon. 

To improve his position was the one 
object which the king pursued through a 
reign of twenty - 1 our years. In his domestic 
policy he im})r()\'e(l ujion the exam])le of 
the Yorkists, aiming, like them, at the 
establishment of an autocracy based upon 
middk'-class sup])ort, but j^ursuing this 
end with greater skill and caution. 
look for his ministers ecclesiastics and 
men of humbk' (origin u})on whose devotion 
he could count implicitly. He devoted 
his main care to finance. By luxivy tines 
imposed u])on susp(H'ted nobles, by <fc- 
„ manding benevolences from 

A 'v<^‘‘ikhy individuals, by the 

TreMure Privileges, by the uii- 

SC r u ] )u 1 ou s e X] ) lo i t at ion o f t he 
law courts, and by strict entorcemimt of his 
feudal rights, he amassed a considerable 
treasure without demanding frequent sub- 
sidies. There was too much imi'est in the 
country to jiermit of regular taxation. In 
148^)^ and 1497 att(‘mj)ts to collect a tax 
wliich Parliament had voted were followed 
by local risings ; and although the rebels 
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were easily defeated, the king took the 
double lesson to heart. His forbearance 
was rewarded by ('inancijiation from 
jiarliamentary control ; only once in the 
last thirteen years of his reign was it 
nec(‘ssary lor him to meet the House of 
Commons. 

This policy was not res(*nted. The 
king’s exactions led to loud complaints 
from the victims, but the immediate 
burden fell uj.0.1 th(‘ wealthy few. The 
Commons v\x;re more anxious to be 
])rotected than ambitious ol a voice in 
determining the royal ])olicy. d'he king 
gave them what tliey desired. He used 
the jurisdiction of the Privy (Y)uncil 
to stamj) out the j'lractices of livery and 
maintcMiance through whieli the nobles 
had become a terror to their social 
inleriors. In s])ite (vi ])r(‘t(‘nders and 
rebellions his reign was out' of security 
and })eace. His k'gislation is commended 
by the high authority of hold Bacon, 
but it was in administration that the king 
exc(‘Iled. The two b(‘st known measures 
which w<n*e enacted in his reign, though 
important in their c'onsi'quenc'es, are lyy 
« no nu'ans elaborate. One of 

uccess u these in i^cj^ })i ()yided that no 

ip omacy slioukl incur tlu^ guilt of 

of Henry VII. , , , y, ,1 

treason by obcxlienc'e to the 

kingc/c/ac/o; the other, ])ass('d in 1487,6x0(1 
the com])Ositi(>n and ]X)W('rs of tlu' Star 
(diamber, a judicial body in close ('onnec- 
tion with the' Privy ('ouncil, and designed 
to exercise the coumirs jurisdiction for 
the pumsliment of powi'idul oltendeis. 

I'hc! di])lomacy ol Henry \TI. was both 
subtle? and successful. Ih' came' to the 
throne at a time when the three' gre'at 
])e)wers of the? Continent, S])ain, Phance, 
and the Em])ire, wx'ie on the jioint of 
oj)ening a long eonflict, in which the 
traditions ol the me'dia'val state system 
wx?re cast to the' winds, and territorial 
aggrandise'inent became the' sole aim of 
enter])rising so\'ere?igns. Though remeite 
Irom Italy, which soon became the main 
theatre of strife', Plenry held a stratc'gic 
position of some value wathin striking 
distance' of P'rance and ol the Netherlands ; 
the j)Owa?r of Phigland, while much inferior 
to that of the three state's already men- 
tioned, W'as conse(|uently deemed sufficient 
to turn the balance in favour of any side 
which she esj)Oused. Without committing 
himself too deeply, Plenry sold his friend- 
ship dear, ])resse(l eve'iy advantage, and 
was seldom outwitted in a bargain. 




THE BROTHERS CABOT LEAVING BRISTOL ON A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


In the month of May, I In7, John and Sebastian Cabot sailed from the port of Bristol on a voyajje of discovery. In the 
hope of reaching China, the ships steered north-west, and in this way wova Scotia and Newfoundland were discovered. 

I roiii tl)f 1>\ I iiK'st Ho, 11(1 1>\ tlu' .mist s jx-imission 

From Philij), the .ArclKliiko ol Flanders, Henry VII. P>iil alltn* 14(12 he rontriverl 
lie obtained, in tlu* treaty known as to avoid hostilities with France, the chiel 

the “ Ma.cmiis Intel cnisus,” which secured (‘iieiny of his allies. At tlu‘ kii4;’s death, 

freedom oi trade for Ifni,di^h m(‘rchan1s in I50(). Ihi^daiid, thoiif;h still a ])ower of 

and closed the Netherlands ai^amst English th(‘ sec'ond lank, was nnix'ersally courted 

rebels. In i5o() the archduke, ha,\'ing btam and n^eardi'd as tlu' a.rbit('i ol European 

accidentally dri\'en ashort* on the Ifnghsh politu's. Not k^^s skillully had Henry 

coast, was detained until he grantcnl conducted his dealings with the corn- 

further ])rivil(‘ges so damaging to Flemish mercial powers, Venice. Portugal, and 

trade that the new agrei'inent was called tin* Hanse towns Irom all of whom he 

by his subjects the “ jMalus Intercnrsiis.” demanded reci]m)city of ])ri\E(‘ge. 

From Ferdinand ol Aragon, the father- Th<‘ great position which he had won was 
in-law^ of tlu' archduke, llenry obtained dilig('ntly used on bc'half of Ifnglish trade, 

a still more valiialile concession. In 1501 although, with characteristic caiitibn, he 

the Princess Katharine ol Aragon was gav(‘ but slight encouragement to the 

given in marriage to Arthur, the lu'ir of great explorers ol the period whose 

the English throrii'. 'Hk' princ(‘ died in discovorif's w'cre to r(‘volutionis(‘ the 

the following yeai . but Katharine was economic state of Euro])e. The \'oyage of 

then b(‘trothed, wuth her lather’s consent, Hk; Cabots in 14(17, wiiich brought them 

to the future Henry VHI. In this wniy the within sight of North America, was uruhT- 

'Fudors established thems('l\'es upon an taken with the sanction and ])rot(‘ction of 

equal footing with the older dynasties of the .king- The expedition sailed from 

Europe, and secured a ]^owx*rful ally. Bristol, ami in 14(18 the (kibots received 

friendship with Spain and Burgundy w^as j^ermission to engage Ihiglish vesstds for 
the sheet-anchor of the foreign policy of a second voyage. But a present of £10 
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was the most substantial aid which the 
bold Venetians received from the kin.e^. 
Henry was in accord with his subjects 
on the subject of the explorations. The 
time had not yet come foi Kn.qlislimen 
to show an active inten'si in the New 


England's 
Relations with 
Scotland 


World. Short-sighted in this 
respect, Henry ^ave, in a busi- 
ness of a diffenmt character, 
an exhibition of excej)tional 


sagacity. He it was who brought about 


the close connection of the Tudors with 


the Stuart dynasty of Scotland. In s}ute 
of the friendshijHKdween l^dward 111. and 
David Hruc(‘, the subsequent relations of 
their kingdoms luid Ix'en tlie reversi' ol 
friendly. French di])lomacy and tlu‘ raids 
of the borderers oi l)oth nations had kept 
alive tlu‘ ill-feeling kindled l^y the war ot 
inde])endence. In th(‘ lattcu* stages of the 
Hundred Years W’ar the ti'oops of Scotland 
shared the fortunes ot more than oii(‘ 


pitched battle with their French allies. 

James IV. ])rov('d Iiirnselt. aft(‘r Bos- 
worth, a loval Iriend to tlie deh'ated 


Yorkists. Instead ot avenging the in- 
juries suffered in the ])ast, Henry took 
the surest means ol aveuding tiituia' 
collisions. He arranged in I4()8, and 
brought to a conclusion lour years later, 
a marriage between Janu'S and his I'ldest 
daughter, Margaret. 1 'lic‘ advisers of 
Henry exjiressed doubts as to the j^olicy 
of a match which might have the ultimate* 
effect ot ])lacing a Scot u])on the* kdiglish 
throne. The king, however, ridiculed 
their fears. The greater ])ower, he said, 
w^ould alwavs draw the le'ss ; union would 


never redound to the hurt ot England. 
The peace with Scotland which he desired 
was not to be secured tor manv vears to 


come. Still, Henry may be fairly credited 


W'ith the first iiroject, since the time of 


Edward I., for a peaceful union of 
the kingdoms. With the question of 
Ireland he dealt in an astute but less 
satisfactory manner. The English jiarty 
had steadily lost ground in the island 
since the time of John, and in the reign 
of Edward III. the home government 
had di'tinitely abandoned all hope of 
controlling the country outside the Pale, 
the district in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Duldin. The statute of 
Kilkenny in tV)() drew a shar]^ line 
between the inhabitants of the Pale and 
the remainder of the ])0])ulation. ])ro- 
viding that tin* fornu'r were to live by 
Plnglish law, and forgo tlie use of the 
Irish language, but l(*a\'ing the latter to 
th(‘ir own dc'vices. The statute had 
tailed to attach the PaU* to England ; and 
outside the Pale tlie settlers had sunk to 
the lev(‘l ot the nati\'es among whom they 
lived. Occasionalh' a \ igorous governor, 
such as Kichard of ^^)rk. acquirt'd a per- 
sonal ascendancy, but tin* Irish Yorkists 
were even more trouble to the first 'Piidor 
than those who hated English authorily 
in anv shape or lorm. Alter vain ex- 
})(*riments in tin* dirc'ction oi tirm govt'rn- 
rneiit, Henry \TI. ado])ted the })lau of 
sc'tting Irishmen to go\'ern Indand, with 
the result that the country remained in 
a slate of anaredu’, Init ceased to trouble 


England. Before, however, this autonomy, 


Ireland 
in a State of 
Anarchy 


it so it may lx* called, was 
granted, the jiarliameiit of the 
Pale had been induced in 14(14 
to i)ass a statute known as 


Povnings’ Law. which was ot more inqiort- 
ance in alter ag(*s than at tin* time' wlu'ii it 
was hrst enacted. 'I liis law ju'oxdded that 
no Bill should be laid bcdorc* the Irish 


])arliament witliout the ('onserit of the 
English Privv (hnmeil. H. W. C. Davis 
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SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

ITS LONG STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE AND WALLACE 


DEFORK Saxons and Anglos invaded the 
^ island of (ireat Britain the Kelti(' or 
Ihctish ])()|)nlatioii of tlie northern portion 
were never hrouf^hl into siil)i(‘etion by 
th(' Romans to the same extimt as m the 
southern ])ortion. The Wall ot Hadrian, 
rou^ddy corresponding^ to the hiter boun- 
dary between the English and Scottish 
kingdoms, marks the limit ol tlu' con- 
tinuous effective' occupation, though 
Roman legions mandied into the moun- 
tains of Caledonia and maintaiiu'd out- 
])osts as lar as tlu' Forth and the' Wall ot 
Antonine. As to tlu' native tribes, it 
would seem that Brythonic Kelts lield tlu' 
Lowlands and (iaelic Kelts tin* We'stern 
Highlands, while it is uncertain whether 
the Piets, who occu])ied the rest ot the 
north, were Kelts or a pre- Aryan race. 
In any case, the Piets were ultimately 
assimiiatc'd by tlu'ir Keltic mighboiirs. 

The Scots, who in later days 
gave their name to the wholV, 
as the Angles did to Eng- 
land, were (iaelic Kelts who 
Ireland. The invasion 
brought the eastern 
Lowlands innU'r Teii- 
the Kelts bt'ing driven 
Forth or westwards into 
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Where the 
Scots 

Came From 

migrated from 
of the Angles 
])ortion ol the 
tonic dominion, 
either over tlic 
Cialloway. Thus, tlie North ol England 
and the South of Scotland were dividetl 
into Western Keltic Strathclyde, with 
Cumbria, and Eastern Anglian North- 
umbria. The Scottish kingdom, lirst 
known as Dalriada, corresjionding roughly 
to Argylesliire, became united first with 
the Pictish kingdom as the kingdom ol 
Alban, the crown remaining with the 
Scots dynasty, under Kc'imeth McAljiin, 
in 844 . Meanwhik', both Piets and Scots 
had received Christ ianity from St. Coliimba 
and his missionaries, but, like Northumlnda, 
transferred their allegiance to Rome. 

By this time the Northmen and Danes 
were already establishing themselves in the 


lar north and the western islands, and very 
soon obtaiiK'd tlic' su|)remacv in North - 
nmbiia, King Alfrt'd oi Wessex ('onceding 
tlu'm the Dant'law. His son, lulward the 
Ldder, making common cause with the' kings 
ol Strathclyde and Alban against tlu' Danes. 

is statc'd very (jiu'st ionably 
to have been owned by tluan 
as “■fiithc'r and lord” — the 
original basis of the English 
claim t o suzerainty over t he Scots kingdom. 
Soon afte'i'wards, the crown of Strathclyde 
also passed by election to a memlji'i* ol 
th(' royal house ol Alban. 

The rc'lations betwt'e'ii l^ngland. Alban, 
and Strathe'K (le remain exceeelinglv con- 
lust'd and disputable ; but it is stated that 
Jidgar tlu' Peacelul at the (lose of the 
century (('ded tlu' Lothians to Kt'uneth of 
Alban as his vassal. Mori' definitt'ly assuri'd 
is the fact that some years later, as a result 
ol hostilities in the north, tlii' Earl ol North- 
umbria cedi'd the Lothians to Malcolm ol 
Alban, to whom tlii' cr(>wn ol Strathclyde 
had already ])assed. ddiiis, tlu* king(.ioiii 
ol Scotlaiui was alri'ady in being. 

Malcolm was sm'i'eeded by Duncan, who 
was disj)lai ed and kilh'd by Macbeth, 
who was m turn disjilaci'd and killed by 
Malcolm 111., shortly belore the conquest 
ol England by William ol Normandy. 
The ke\' to the relations bi'tween ICngland 
and Scotland lies in the claim of the kings 
ol England to suzerainty over Scotland, 
based on the English records, and the 
claims ol the Scots kings to Southern as 
well as Northern Northumbria, 


Refugees 
at the Court 


of Scotland 


and to Southern as well as 
Northern Strathclyde — i.e., 
Cumbria. N ('it her claim was 
('ver made continuously effective. With 
this Malcolm III., ” Big-Head ” — Oim 
Mohr,u\' Canmore, to use the familiar form 
ol his nick-name — the historical fogs 
of earlier centuries begin to clear away. 
The Atheling Edgar, heir of the house of 
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SCHEMING FOR A THRONE : MACBETH INSTRUCTING THE MURDERERS 
Acquiring: a claim to the Scottish throne throng’ll his wife Gruoch, the granddauv: liter of King Kenneth II,, Macbeth 
determined to wear the crown. But to do this he had first of all to get rid of King Duncan. Tradition says the pair 
plotted the murder of that sovereign, and carried out the crime near Elgin in hMo. Macbeth then succeeded to the 
throne, but in the year he was defeated and killed by Duncan’s son, Malcolm, at Luinphanan in Aberdeenshire. 

I riini till n it'T-i oliiiir ilr.iwiiii.; lu t .fur;.;'- C.Ktrrmolc, iii Soiilli Ki-n-ni -Imi Mii .riiiii 


('crdic, flod w'ith Ids sisters to the Scots 
kind’s court ; one ol thc'm, known in 
Scoltisii liistorx' us St. Murgartd. IMaleolin 
manied. Tluar tlanghter, luiitii, marritvl 
Henry I. ol Jdi^dand, and li'oin her all 
subsequent kings and queens ol Hngiand 
descended, exee])t Ste])hen. St'otland was 
drawn altogt'tlu'r into elost'r rt'lations 
\\'ith the soul hern C()untr\ : tlu' Lowlands, 
^vith a ])o]Hilation mainly ol Angles and 
Danes, became tlie ])rogressive ])art of the 
country, in touch with the movement ol 
European ci\ilisat ion. Anglo-Norman 
barons acquire htds in Scot- 
land, tlu' Scots kings hold 
baronies in England, notably 
the earldom ol Huntingdon. 
They do homagt' to the English kings, but 
the Scots never admit that the homag(‘ 
was lor Scotland : in the Scottish \d(.‘vv, it 
was only lor the* English baronies. Evi- 
dtmee on the ])oint is inconclusive ; but 
quite certainly whatever allegiance* was 
professed, it was held ol vc'ry little account . 

Meanwhile, the mountaineers held alool, 
taking no ])art in the “ Sassenach " de*- 
velo])ment, and liolding by tlieir Keltic 
clan system, while the south became 
fcu^Ualised more or less on the Norman 
model. In the extreme north and in the 
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isles, the* NortlinK'H had so thoroughly 
})lant(‘d IhemseKes tliat C'aithiK'ss and 
Sutherland end tht> Hebrides belonged to 
th(‘ Norwegian rather than to tlu* Sc'ottish 
kingdom. It was not till tlu* middle of the 
thirteenth century was ])ast that the 
Norwegian power was linallN’ broken by 
Alexander 111., at tlie battle of Largs, and a 
subsequent trc'aty tunled Norway’s claim 
to tlu' lordshi]) ol Caithness and the isles. 

I'o follow th(* details more closeh' : 
Malcolm es])ous('d tin* cause ol the Athel- 
mg against the usnr})ation ol Wdlliam, 
ami raided Northumbria ; William, in 
r(‘turn, marchc'd into Scotland, whereu])on 
Malcolm did homagt* to him of senne sort. 
Much the sa.me thing ha])])ened in the time 
ol Kufus ; but Mak’olm was again raiding 
lAigland wlu‘n he was ami uslu‘d and killed 
at AlnwK k. Tht'u came a chaos of con- 
tests bet wet'll his sons for tin' crown. 
Einally h'dgar was ('slalihsht d by the aid 
of Rufus. Wlu'ii Edgar died Ik* had to 
recognise the distinetitin 1 etween the old 
kingdom ol Alban and the ])rovinces of 
Lothian and Strathclyde ; his brother, 
Alexander I., became king, but another 
brother, David, with the title of Earl, was 
virtual lord of the Lowlands, d'he earl 
succeeded his brother as King David L, 
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and it was in his ivign that the kingdom when the sons of Henry II. were in revolt 
of Scotland took upon it the character against their father ; hut lie was taken 
of being ])riniarily the Anglo-Norman ])risoner by an accident, with the result 
kingdom of the Lowlands, claiming, and that he was forced to sign the Treaty of 
more or less maintaining, a suzerainty Falaise, which definitely converted the 
over the Highlands, but developing on its Scots kingdom into a hef of the English 
own lines. David's marriage with the crown. I'he rights thus acquired, how- 
daughter oi Waltheof, son of Siward of ever, were sold liac'k a few years later on 
Northumliria, brought sundry great Eng- the accession ol ('ceur-de-Lion to the 
lish earldoms into his hands ; while in English throne : Richard was prepared 
his reign the Anglo-Norniaii Bruces and to sell anything to get money for the 
Balliols and Fitzalans, ])rogenitors of the ( rusades. so the ])eriod of un- 
house of Stewart, a])])car with othiTs as f <loestion(Ml legal subjection of 

barons ol Scotland as well as of England. ? Scotland to the Plant agenc'ts 

David made war u])on Ihigland, chi(‘tly was brief. Even during that 

in th(' ('harac'ler of a loyal lic'ge-subject ol })(‘riod William managed to secure the 
tht' Km])rcss IMaiid, who was claiming tlu‘ S('ottish Church from English domination 
throne in o])position to Ste])hen. In s])it(' by a])]H‘aling to tlu' Po])(‘, with whom 
ol the great (k'lc^at at NorthalkTton, known Henry 11. could not afford to quarrel alter 
as the Battle (d tin* Standard. David was th(‘ murder of Ih'cket. 
able to streiigtlum his ])osition greatly, Iduler Wdlliam’s son and grandson, 
a.nd his reign was marked by gri'at advance Alexander 11. and 111.. Scotland ]u*ospered 
in th(' organisation ol his kingdom. and a('(]uir('(l an mqu'eciakmted unity. 

David was follow ed by two succc'ssive Both kings lollowc-d. in (he main, the 
grandsons —Malcolm IV., ( ailed tlu* ])olicy ol avoiding collisions with luigland. 
“ Maiden,” and William the Lion. William The father establisluaj a much more 
took the o])])ortui)ity ol iiu’ading Ihigland ])ronounce(l lordshi)) over tlu* Westtum 



THE TRIAL OF THE GREAT SCOTTISH HERO, SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 
On the roll of Scottish heroes there is no name dearer to the national heart than that of Sir William Wallace. He 
stood by his harassed country at a critical period in her history, and fought the English with courage and determination. 
At the battle of Stirling Britfge, in he gained a great victory for Scotland. Betrayed into the hands of Edward I. 
of England, -he was taken to London, put on trial in Westminster Hall, and eventually executed at Smithfield. 
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Highlands and over Caithness. The son, 
“ The Tamer of the Ravens,” finally ]nit an 
end to the claims of King Haakon of Norway 
at the battle of Largs, At an earlier stage, 
he had successfully evaded an attempt of 
the English king, Henry III., to beguile him 
into doing homage for Scotland. His death 
by accident in 128b heralded a new era. 

Alexander had thirteen successors bc*- 
fore the crowns of England and Scotland 
were united in 1003. 'riie first was liis 
grand-daughter Mar- 
garet, a little girl who 
died before she had 
well reached her 

kingdom, on the 

voyage from Nor- 
way. Th(‘ next was 
the ]nip])et John 
Balliol, set u]) and 
knocked down again 
by Edward I . ol Ihig- 
land. Then, in I jut), 
kobc'rl Hr lice gol 
liimself crowncMl, and 
gradually won bac k 
the indc'})endence ol 
Scotland. W'hen he 
died, in 1 j)2o, his heir 
was six yc'ars old. 

From that time till 
Oueen Mary flc'd from 
her rc’bel lions sub- 
jecds to an lenglish 
jn'ison, leaving an 
infant son as King 
James \d., only two 
grown mc-n sucec-eded 
to the throne* ; the 
rest were all under 
twelve c'xce])t one, 
and five died by 
xdoleiice. 'J'hat bare 
statement is enough 
to show that tlic'Tc* 
was never an\' chanc e 
of establishing a 
s t r o n g (' c* n t r a 1 
governmc*nt. A dc'sperate struggle* lor 
independence against a country incom- 
])arably wealthic'r and more ])0])ulous, 
and in ])olitical organisation the iorc*- 
most state in the world, was lollowed 1 )V a 
long period of intc'rnecinc* rivalric*s bc*- 
twc'en great houses, emulatc*d by tli(*ir 

lc 3 sser neighbours, all ol whom had a 
compion determination to resist control, 
and were ready to unite only in defying 
English aggression. Such conditions 
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made the development of a highly organ- 
ised body ])olitic a sheer im])ossibility. 
Yet the anarchical forces failed to break 
the* state in ])ieces, ])artly at least, we 

cannot doubt, because the strenuous 

indejiendencc' of the* national character, 
vaunting the thistle as its a|)])ro])riate 

national embh'in. never had the chance of 
being enc'i'vated l)y luxury. 

The death ol the Maid of Norway gave 
lulward his o])])or( unity. Alexander had 
no other descendants, 
d'he law was not clear 
as to the* inhc*ritancc* 
of the crown, d'he 
barons, with the 
higher clergy, a])- 
peah'd to the King 
ol England to arbi- 
trate*. Edward was 
willing, il barons and 
claimants would ac*- 
knowh'dge the* Jhig- 
lish su/c‘rainty. d'he 
c'lainiants and many 
other barons were 
alrc'ady barons of 
England as w’c'll as 
ol Scotland; thc'V 
accc']>lc'd the tc*rms. 
In the p raid ice ol 
Jhiglish i('udal law' 
John Ihdliors claim 
was th(‘ best, and 
judgment waas gix'c'ii 
m his lax'our. But 
when it was realis(*d 
that Edw'ard meant 
his suzerainty to be 
vc‘ry thoroughly re- 
cognised in tact as 
well as in form, 
uneasy ac q u i c* sc e n c e 
changed into 
r c s i s t a n c e. 
stirred 
against 
Ed wan'd 

])romptly declared his fiel of .Scotland 
lorfeitc'd under leudal lawg and took 
])ossession. His consummate* military skill 
and his su})c*rior forces w*ere not to be gain- 
said. ifut no hand less mighty than his 
owm could hold down the clehance of an 
angi y })(‘o])le, though the* barons })layed 
last and loose*. 

Whenever Edward’s back was turned 
there were successful insurrections; for 
a time, William Wallace almost cleared 



THE WALLACE MONUMENT AT STIRLING waS 
This imposing memorial to Scotland’s national hero ijipvy 
stands in a district teeming with historic associations. It t ^ , 

consists of a Scottish baronial tower, two hundred feet Balllol 
high. The heraldic arms of Sir William Wallace are 
above the gateway, and his famous sword may also be seen, tip 


to 


was 

kick 


I’lmloi lirdnn- jiIkiI 


the })ri('ks. 
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the Eiiglisli out of the* land. Edward from this time Scotland and France 
returned and struck hard—so hard that remained in close alliance. Whenever 
he expected no more resistance. Yet England was at war with France she had 
Robert Bruce, grandson oi Balliors old to reckon on Scottish invasions, and some- 
riv’al claimant, resolved to strike foi a times on Scottish contingents in Ih'ench 


crown. Ha\'ing seized it, 
he became the champion 
of national independence*. 
( ) n c e m ore E c I a r ( 1 
marclu'd north, Init death 
took him b(‘fore lie con hi 
set foot on Scottish soil. 

Year by year, while his 
son hhlward 1 1 . quarre'lled 
with his barons in Eng- 
land, Bruce and his ])ala.- 
dins, Douglas and K;ni- 
dol])h, wrestl'd Scotland, 
lortress by h)rtress, Irom 
the grip ol tin* Ihiglish. 
At last Edward 11. 
marclied north at the 
head ot tlu* most sjilemhd 
Ihiglish armanii'iit that 
had e\’er taken tlie held, 
to redeem his doniinioii 
and liis honour, and lost 
both irret ri('\abl\' in tin* 
overwhelming rout ol 
Bannockburn. h'or the 
rt'st ol his reign the 
Scots, not the lhlgli^h. 
were the aggressors, 
ravaging the north ol 
Fingland in jx'rpetual 
raids. A year alU‘r his 
death the i]ide])endence 
of Scotland was lormalh^ 
acknowledged at the 
Peai'e ol Northampton. 
King Robert j)assed 
away in i ;2(g his great 
work accom])lished. 

'Idle able regeiK’y of 
Randolph, Earl of Moiaug 
on behalf of tlu* si\-\'ear 
old King David II. was 




all too bri('t. ddieii came 
an attempt at restoring 
the Balliols, with two 

r.otabk- battles at puj)- Wallace statue tb*'' '7- 

])lm Moor and Halldon This colossal bronze statue of Wallace in the Hciiry IV. SomC ycars 
Hill D'M'irl vv'ic: wielding his sword stands in a niche 

nni. 1 <l\l(l\\as snip])C(.l tower shown on the preceding page, filter IK WCllt tO 1 IdllCC 


armies. A Scots invasion 
was rejinlsed at Neville s 
Cross in the same year as 
('recy. S('V(‘nt y-hve yc'ars 
later the English met 
their shrewdest defeat 
on French soil at the 
hands of a force mostly 
ol Scots, at Beaugck 
Wdu'u Henry VllT. in- 
\oided Pii’ardy. James lY. 
h'd an army ol iiu'ading 
S('ols to its o\Mi (k'struc- 
tion on hdodden Ideld. 
Until Oiu'en Marw tin* 
eight cell -y('ar-oht widow 
ol a I'reiH'h king, returned 
Irom I'raru'e to Scotland 
in tlu* reign ol l^dizabeth, 
the “ Auld Alliance ” was 
an (‘t(*rnal (dog on Eng- 
land in lur dealings with 
I'ranci* nnd in h(‘r (li*sigiis 
on Scotland. Similarly, 
Ihiglish rt'bels and jwe- 
tc'ndc'is, Irom the time ol 
]lenr\’ 1 \k to tin* days of 
Pc'rkin War beck, lound 
Irt'cpK'ut rc'fuge and ('H- 
('ouragmiK'nt in Scotland. 

When David II. died 
he was siu'ceeth'd l)y tlu* 
hdtzalan Rolx'id II., the 
Steward oi' Stewart, 
Da\d(rs n(*])lu*w : and so 
bc'gan the line ot Stewart 
klng^. Neither in his 
reign, nor in that of his 
son John, re - named 
Robert III. lor luck did 
Scotland enjoy strong 
rule. Wlieii Robert III. 
died, his son janu'S I. 
was a boy ol ('leveii, a 
])risoner in the hands of 
the King ol England, 


oh to France, d'he Scots 
would not submit to Balliol. 'rhen 
Edward III. became absorbed in his 
great French war, and after that no 
seriohs attempt at an English conquest 
of Scotland was made again. But 


11 the preceding page, lu* wool lo i iaiiLC 

• i*i>"‘» with Henry V., but w^as 

released by the regency which followed that 
king’sdeath, and returiK'dto Scotland with 
Jane Beaufort as his queen. He is dis- 
tinguished as one of the few kings who have 
earned an indubitable title to the name of 
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poet. Meanwhile, Scotland had suffered 
under the regency of his uncle and cousin, 
successive Dukes of Albany, whose rule, 
however, was signalised by the overthrow 
at the battle of Harlaw in 141 1 of an attempt 
on the ])art of the Lord of the Isles to 
throw off, if not himself to usurp, the 
“ Saxon” domination. James had a hard 
task in the struggle to reduce the turinilent 
baronage to order and introduce the 
elements of a stable system of rule. A 
measure of success attended his efforts, 
but, irritated membc'i's of the baronage 
accomplished his murder. 

'I'he a{'cession of the child Janus IT. 
meant another la'gencw with a normal 


age treated him much as Edward 11. had 
been treated, hanged his favourites, took 
the field against him. and killed him at 
Saiichie Burn. 

His son, Janus IV., was nearer his 
majority than most of the Stewart kings 
ol Scotland. Possessed of many of the 
royal qualities which his lather lacked, and 
of brilliant accomplishments, he enjoyed 
also in a high degree the gift of ]u)])ularity. 
Moreover, he was ambitious to raise tlu: 
whole status of Ids kingdom. Notably, 
he devoted much attention to increasing 
tlu' naval strength ol Scotland. I'he newly 
established 'Ludor dynast \' in England was 
decidedly anxious to establish a new era 



THE CAPTURE OF BRUCE’S WIFE AND DAUGHTER AT TAIN 


After the battle ntar Methven. in Perthshire, in the early days of Bruce's struggles agairnst England, many Scottish 
nobles were executed. Bruces wife and daughter Marjory were seized in the sanctuary of St. Duthac at Tain, and 
w.jre held prisoners iii England for eight years, while the knights who were in attendance upon them were put to death. 


ace()mj)aniinent of niurdt'rs, with \’arying 
degre.^s of pretence at a judicial character. 
James gav(' ])romise ol vigour and eaj)acity, 
it also oi viohaiee, but was killed at the 
age ol twi'nty-niiie by the exj)l()sion ol a 
cannon. The reign oi James HI. began, 
as usual, with a long minoritv. W’heii the 
king came ol age matters were hardly 
bettered by tlu* reign of favourites. As 
prince of a well-ordcTed state, James III. 
might have lelt a fair record as a j^atron 
of art and literature ; but lie was wholly 
unfitted for a ])osition in which a clear 
head, a strong hand, and a resolute will 
were imperatively demanded. His baron- 


oi friendly relations, and in sjiite ot his 
aeti\'e sn])])ort ol Perkin Warbeck, the 
di})lomary of Henry VH. senured James 
as the husliand of his eldest daughter 
Margaret, wlu'i'eby, when the offspring of 
Henry VIII. (ailed, a hundred yi'ars later, 
the King of Scotland became the legitimate 
successor of Ldi/abeth on tlu' English 
throne. But eajiable though Jnmes IV. 
was™ and it seemed during his reign that 
there was far better prosjiecl than there had 
been before, exctqit in the reign of Janies I., 
since Bruce’s day, oi the Scots kingdom 
being consolidated into a jiowerful state 
he was still too prone to yield his better 
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THE MURDER OF KING JAMES I. OF SCOTLAND 
yia'rs he nroved''a,T‘l^bi" f^^'wise S”*r ''‘inTh/s nh.st?a™on thl '“Scotland with Ids bride, and for thirteen 
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Th#* OF FLODDEN: JAMES IV. HOLDING A COUNCIL' OF WAR 

l-ruiii the ptLture hy J. Fald, K.S A. 



BLACK AGNES DEFENDING THE CASTLE OF DUNBAR AND REPULSING THE ENGLISH 


The great fortress of Dunbar was attacked by the English, under the Earl of Salisbury, in I'Niih In the absence of 
the governor, the Earl of March, his wife, known as Black Agnes, defended the castle and drove back its assailants, 

judgment to the im])iilse or ta])rice of tlie tremt'ndous death-roll rol)bed Scotland of 
moment. And so, when Henry VTIT. tlu‘ l)(‘st material on which her hopt‘s 
inva(k‘d France, and he, on behalf of the de])ended. And Scotland was left once 
Auld Alliance, invaded England, he flung more with a baby king, and to the miseries 
away almost certain victory, dt'sctmded of a ju'olonged and iiicom])etent regency, 
Irom a nearly unassailable ])Osition on complicated by the fact that the queen- 
Flodden Ridge to fight the English on mother was a sister of the King of England, 
ev(^‘n terms, and lost his life in the most with all her brother’s jiassion for inatri- 
disastrous of Scottish battl(*s, in which the monial variet\ . Arthur D. Innks 
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(gOBERTr.. I^IICE 


ANDWhaT I E niD FDk. 8c( )TLAND 


igMsa SIR wu;im scott 



FMARKAP.i r in nuiiiy things, theic was this almost peculiar 
to Ivobert Bruce, that his life was divided into thieo distinct 
parts, which could scarccl\ lx* consulcned as IxdoiiKin^ to 
1 W X, same individual. llis \()iith was tlloll,^htloss. h istv, 

j and fickle, and from the inonii-nt he hei^.in to appear in 

piihlu' life until the slaiiehter of tlu* KedConnnand his 
final assumption of the crown, lie appeared to have entertained no 
certain pui'iiose lx‘\ond that ot shiftin.e with the shifting tide, like the 
othei harons aiouiid him, iead\ , like them, to entei into hasf\ plans toi 
the liher.ition of .Scotland tioin the leiiulish yoke; but e(|nally pioiiipt 
to submit to the oveiwlielminj^ powei of ledwaid. Aciain. in .i shoit but 
vei \ active period of his life, be displ.i\ed the utmost ste.idiiiess, fiiiiiiies',, 
and const. inc\, snstaiiiiipu, with uiiabatcal p.itienee and detei minatioii. 
the loss of battle's, the death of fiiends, the disappointment ol lio[)es. and 
an uninterrupted senes of dis.istcn-s, on wbieb scaicc* a ia\ of hope 
appeared to brighten 'I'bis term of sutteiiii^ extended from the field ot 
Methven-wood till his return to .Scotland tioin the isl.ind ot Katlilin. 
attcM uliich time his c.iieer, wlieiievca he was himself pei soiially enctatjed. 
w.is almost iiiutoi inly siiecessfiil. even till be obt. lined the objec’t ol his 
wishes -the secure possession of an independent throne. 


When tliest' things aie ('onsidered, we shall find hmsoii to coiuliide 
tli.it the misfortunes ol the second oi sutteiiiig period ot Bruce's life li.icl 
taught him lessons of c'oiistane\, of prudence, and ot modeiation, which 
weie iinkiiown to hise.iily \e.ais. and tamed the hot and iiniietiioiis lire 
which his tempei. like that of his hrothei Juhv.iid, natni.illy possessed. 
I le never pel mittecl the mjuiies of Bdw.ird J. (although three brothers 
had been cruelly e.xecntecl hv that ni<»narch’s oideis) to jirovoke him to 
iiicMsiiies of retaliation; and his geneious conduct to the ])risc)iieis .it 
Ifaniioc khiii II, .is well .is elseuheic , lellected ecpial lionoui on his sagacity 
<ind luinianit^. Ills manly spiiit of chivaliy w.is h.*st eviiieed by a 
I'll cuinslaiice which happened in lieland, where, when pursued i»y a 
snpei ior toi ce ot l aiglisli, lie h.ilted .iiid oHcied battle at dis.idv.intage, 
Mtlier til. Ill abandon a poor washerwoman, who had been taken with the 
jiains of laboui. 

KolxM t P)riice’s peisonal accom|dishmc‘nts in war stood so high that he 
was iiiiiveisally esteemed one of the thive best knightsof luiiope during 
tli.it martial age, .md g.ive m.inv jiroofs ot peison.il prowess, llis 
achievements ‘•eem amply to vinclic.ite this high estim.itioii since* the 
thrc*e II igldandc*rs sl.im in the retreat from 1 )alrv, and Sii Henry cle 
Bolnin. killed by Ins liancl in front of the* English aimy. evince the 
v.iloroiis knight, .is the jd.ins of liis campaigns e.xhihit the jiriident and 
sag.icioiis leader, d'lie Bruce’s skill in the mililaiy art was of the 
highest order; and in Ins “testament,” as it is called, he* Ixspieatlied .i 
Ic'gacy to llis countrymen, which, had they known how to avail them- 
selves of it. would have saved tliem the loss of many a bloody clay. 

It, however, his precepts could not save the Scottish nation from 
military losses, his example taught them to support the conseciiiences 
with unshaken constancy. It is, indeed, to the example of this prince*, 
and to the* events of a reien so dear to Scotland, that we can distinctly 





trace that animated love of country wliicli has lx.'en ever since so strong 
a characteristic of North Britons tliat it has Ijeen sometimes supposed to 
limit their affections and services so exclusively within the limits of 
their countrymen as to render that j)artiality a refuoach which lilKu-ally 
exercised is subject for praise. In the day of Alexander III. and his 
predecessors the various tribes whom these kiii^^s commanded were 
divided from each other by lanj^ua^e ami manmus ; it was only by 
residin}* within the same common country that they were forced into 
some sort of connection: but afti-i Bruce’s death \\c liiul little moie 
mentifin of Scots, Galwef^ians, Piets, .Saxons, or Strathclyde Britons. 
They had all, with the exception of the I li^ldanders, merj^ed into the 
sinj,de denomination of Scots'^ and spoke generally the Anglo-Scottisli 
language. 

This great change had been produced by the melting down of all petty 
distinctions and domestic ditfeieiices in the ciurihle of n<*cessity. In the 
wars with England all districts of the country had been eqii.illy 
ojipressed, and almost all had been eciually distinguisiied in combating 
and repelling the common enemy. There was scarce a distiict of 
Scotland that had not seen liruce’s banner displayed, and had not sent 
foith Ijr.ivc men to support it; and so extensive weie tlie king's 
wanderings, so numerous his travels, so stiongly were felt the calls on 
which men were summoned fioiu all cjuarleis to support him, that r)etty 
distinctions were abolished ; and the statt* which, (onsisting of a variety 
ot half-inde})endent trilx's, reseiuliled an ill-consti acted faggot, was now 
ions(didated into one strong and inseparable stem, .uid deserved the 
name of a kingdom. 

It is true that tlic great distinction Ixdween the Saxon and Gaelic 
1 aces in dress, speech, and manner still separated the i 1 ighlander from 
his Lowland neighbour, liut even this leading line ot seiiaration was 
considi'iabh softened and hioken in upon during the civil wais and tlie 
reign of ivoheit Bruce. 

But the jirincipal consolidating effect of this long struggle lay in the 
union wliich it liad a tendency to accomiilish Ix'tween tlie higlier and 
inferior oiders. T'he batons and knights had, as we hav(‘ iM-fore 
remarked, lost in a great measure the liahit ot considering ttiemselvc's 
as members of any particulat kingdom, or sulijecls of any parliriilar 
king, longer than while tliey held tiefs Avitliin lus jiii isdit tion. 
'I'liese loose relations Ixdween the nobles and their followers were 
altered and drawn mort* tight when the ettect of long-i'ontimu'd war, 
repeated defeats, undaunted renewal of (dtorts, and linal attainment ot 
success, hound such le.iders as Douglas, Randolph, ami .Stewart to tludr 
warriors, and their wan iors to tlieni. Tlie laitlitul lirotluMliood whicli 
mutual dangers and mutual conc|uests cre.iled Ixtwi'eii the leader and 
till' followers on the one hand, betwixt the king and tin* barons on the 
other — tlm consciousness of a mutual ohji'ct which overcMiiie all other 
considerations, and causixl them to look upon themselves as men united 
in one common interest— taught them at the same time the univeisal 
duty of all ranks to their common country, and tlie sentiments so 
spiritedly expressed by Barbour, the vcneiable biographer ot Bruce 
liimself ; 

Ah, freedom is a noble thing ; 

J'reedom makes men to have liking 
To man all sol.^ce ftecxlom gives; 

He lives at ease who freely lives; 

And he that ay(‘ has lived fiee 
May not well know the misery, 

The wrath, tlie hate, the spite, and all 
Tliat’s compass’d in the name of thrall. 


Jlntioy . / S<oila}td 










STATUE OF SCOTLANDS DELIVERER, KING ROBERT THE BRUCE, AT STIRLING 
This memorial ol Scotland’s great king, Robert the Bruce, which was erected in 1877 by p.iblic subscription, stands 
on the Castle Esplanade at Stirling. The famous warrior king is represented as a knight of the highest rank, clad 
in the fighting armour of the period, and in the act of sheathing his sword after victory. The figure is nearly eleven 
feet high and is looking in the direction of Bannockburn, the scene of Bruce’s great triumph over the English in litl 1. 






STIRLING CASTLE : ONE OF SCOTLAND’S GREATEST STRONGHOLDS 
Standing on a rocky emitience that rises 220 feet above the plain, Stirling Castle is one of the most picturesque and 
historic buildings in all Scotland. It is believed that even before the dawn of national history a stronghold stood on 
thi»«commanding position. In the ninth and tenth centuries Stirling Castle figured in the semi-mythical battles between 
north and south, while it played an important part in subsequent history, and within its walls kings lived and died. 

PllUlocIltOIIH' plioloh 
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MARGARET LANDING AT QgEENSFERRY, lOWi ‘ THE GOOD DEEDS Or DAVID I./' Il24-lln,i THE BATTLE OF STIRLING BRIDGE IN 1297 
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SCENES FROM THE BATTLE OF LARGS, IN WHICH KING ALEI^ANDEk HI, UF SCOTLAND DEFEATED HACO OF NORWAY IN 
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MARRIAGE ON THE B'ATTLEFIELD . THE WEDDING OF STROTSIGBOW TO EVA. DAUGHTER OF THE KING OF LEINSTER 



BEGINNINGS OF IRISH HISTORY 

THE COUNTRY UNDER ENGLISH RULE 


IN IroLiIld llir l\rltir ) »nj lulat H Hi iTMliailU’d 
Iroi' Imin aii\' LiihI <»! Iokh^^hi doniimoii 
iar ]oii^(‘i than in the sistoi island. I linc 
th(‘ Knnian luadr no attianj't !«* r^tahli-^li 
1 1 is s\va\ : Sa\( iiis and Aiinjcs )( Hind nnou^li 
to attiart tluan in tli(‘ t(‘iiitnr\ winch 
conxaTtcd into hninlaiid. Iln' cailv 
“hisloi\ ” ot Ilihi'iina is too )>al)>al)l\ 
iiiia, 4 ina t i\’c. laa Ikhoi*^ too liTnaidaiN to 
permit the extiactionol inu< h solid lact 
hint tins mil'll I'.tle.ii. that w'heiit'hiist- 
iani(\- had heen spi t'ad tin on.^h t he island 1)\ 
St, l*ali K'k, she 1»( came a eieat mission at \ 
centie. 1‘iom In land St. ( ohmiha and his 
discipli's waait ioith to loiixcit th<‘ Kelts 
afid Ihcts ot Alhaii and the An.e'es o| 
XoithiimlHia • alt honah. w hen the Kom.m 
and JveltH t hnn lies (olhdc<l it wa^- to 
Koine that the \ ictor\ lell 

W h( n the N'oi I liimai hei’an those pnatu al 
e\ jiedltiolis. W hl( ll plescntK assiillietl a 

('oloiilsina I haiMi te] . the\ went 

in lurthei atield than then Saxon 

, , , ] H ede( essoi s. took possession ol 

Ireland { , . ' 

hai lioiir-, on the east ( oa-.l ol 

lielaiid. and sih np p'‘ti\ kimnlom^ I 1 h‘ 

Ixelts Wi'ie (lixidt'd into septs oi (kills 

How tai th(‘\ .dl owed alleaiam <' to oik' 
kina IS not ( leai ; hni each se[)l laid l>\ 
its owm chiel. the dkim-h oi sm i essoi to 
lie- chieltainshi]), who was (‘ka te<1 tioin 
the same laniilw 1 he septs weiix al an\ 
rat(‘ not sndicu'ii tl\' muted to ollei oraa- 
niseil lesistaiice to the Dalles till liiiaii 
Ik iroi mile ('Olid >111 (a 1 1 hem . lonaal the Noi th- 
meii to ix'stiict theinselxes to then (oast.il 
s('t tkamaUs, won ie( oamtion as kma oi all 
ln‘land,and hioke nj) the' l.isl Danish in\'a- 
sion at the hat tie ot (loiitai 1 m loi.p A It (a 
that the Danish sidlkas showaal tlua: eha - 
racteristic eapa(it\' loi' assiimlatina ihian- 
st‘l\(‘s w’lth the smioimdina poj »nlatioii. 

Hut tlie ai'^'id (kaals ol Hi laii lioroimhe 
taikal to siauix' pirmaiuait mnl\'. J'lie 
land lell ajiait into si'parate kmadoms, 
alternati'lx (xxiaeisma a piecarioiis supre- 
macy over tluar maahbours niiK'li as the 


kmas ol Kiiit 01 NortlmmlHia 01 IMiaaia 
had claimed a a^'ina.d oxaa lordship in 
hmaland. And wlaai Jhan\' ol An|ou. 
duk(' or ((Hint ol liall the pioxinees ol 
hiaiKc, iMaanni' iltan\' II., Kma h'na- 
land he heaaii to (luiisli \aane idi’as ol 
, . . , addme 1 1 eland I o his dominions. 

. H\ wa\ ol pi ehmmai \'. lu‘ a'd 

A the anthoi isati'Hi ot th(‘ haiali^'h 
Hope Adrian J\ , loi the pio- 
pat . Sim (‘ the Kelt 1 C < liiiK h Was 1 eaai dial 
a^ 1 cl (clhoiis. 1 1 not laactieaklw the|)apac\’. 
lhaiiw liowcxai. would piohahh mwia' 
ha\'e lomid time l(» oipanisi' a con(|nesl 011 
his own a( » (Hint : it was Irisli dissiaisions 
I hat o|M anal a d<»()i joi him. DernioKkina 
ol I 1 instei was haul put to it in a (inariei 
with a miahhonr wliosi' wah' hi' had 
ahiliK te(l . he appeakal to ll(an\’ (or aid. 

lhanw p(amitt(al snndi \ advimturoiis 
hilt impia miKHis I), noils t" tak ' up 
1 )( rmo| 's cause not .1 hl\' i\i( hai d (k* ( !are, 
(alkal Mionahow, \ ai lolls h'lt/a^'ialds, 
l‘it/uist‘s, 1 )e limahs, and otlaas. Dermot 
was (hil\ i(‘s|tH((h and i(‘W’ai(kal the 
.\ ( H ma iis w It h haioiiies Slionehow hini- 
s( |i imiiiKal hi rniot's (lauald(a, and was 
Kaaianisial as his hiai riiiai lhany him- 
sell appeaietl on the s( aaie : tin* Normans, 
.diead\ his liea<aman ackiiowledaed his 
sii/( raiiit \ and the iiatna* pi iiK i's m amnaal 
wiae ( oiistiaiiied to do the likcx hla^ ckaa\' 
mad'- suhmission to the Ivoman authoiitv. 
thanw added “ Koial ol liekind” to Ins 
titles the lheoi\' hiana that the coimtrv 
laid heiai assiaiied to him h\’ tlu' Hop(‘ - 
and l('ll a Norm. in “ | list k iar ” to repii'sent 
the io\'al authoiitv, and to 


Henry II. 
as Lord 


establish within the NOrnian 

, . (hstrids ol 1 aanster, ('alk'd “ the 

of Ireland , , , , . , , 

1 akx a s\'st'‘m ol 

basi'd on that wliii h llenr\’ was oraanisina 
m Iinaiaud. lUv Norman 1 )aionaae w'.is 
not limiteii to the Ikale a district loiiahly 
covtaaiia .1 sianiciiele ol sonu* lour (ountu'S 
with tlu' city ol Dul)hn as its (aaitia' ; the 
(leraldine 01 Kildare tviritoru'S (‘xteiided 
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considerably south and west, while the 
Desmond branch of the same house was 
established in Munster, and the Hutlers of 
Ormond occupied intervening territorx'. 
The Do Burghs in ('oniiaught became' 
Burkes, and the Fitzurse's translated their 
name into the Irish equivalent M‘ Mahon. 
The north remained entirt*ly and the 
west mainly Keltic ; but outside tlie Pale 
the Normans became, as the saying was, 
“more Irish than the Irish tlranse'lves,” 
Within the Pale, English and ieiidal 
law was u])held ; outside it the native 
“ Hrc'hon ’’ law 
prevailed in 
defiance of Eng- 
lish ry and feudal- 
ism ; but neither 
within the Pak' 
nor without was 
there any disposi- 
tion on the j)art 
of magnates or 
])o])ulation to 
l)ay sui)ernuous 
respect to any 
law at all. 

For nearly two 
hundrt'd years no 
haiglish king set 
loot in Irc'land, 
noi was tln'i(‘ 
even the bc'gin- 
ning f)t a concej)- 
tion of loyalty to 
t h e 11 g 1 i s 1) 
government. In 
the ri'ign oi 
Edward II., after 
the luiglish had 
been fairly driven 
out of Scotland, 
bklward Ihuce, 
l)roth(‘r of King 
Ko licit, went 
near to wresting 
Ireland Irorn English nile and securing 
the crown of Ireland for himsell , but 
tlu' atti'mpt ultimately collapsed, owing 
to the incajiacity of the Irish clans lor 
acting continuously in unison. The Pale 
and tlie n'st of Ireland were incieasingly 
antagonistic. In the reign of Edw'ard III., 
under the governorshij) oi his son Lionel 
of Clarence, the statute of Kilkenny for- 
bade intermarriage, the recognition of 
Iilsh law, or the adojition by the English 
of Irish customs ; birth in England w^as 
made a condition of holding government 
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appointments. The law was impossible 
to enforce effectively, but intensified 
racial hostilities. As “Deputies.” Roger 
Mortimer, the grandson of Lionel ot 
('larenc(‘, and his grandson Rit'hard ol 
^'ork, tatlK'i' ol Edward IV.. succeeded 
in making the House of York so far 
j>oj)ular in Ireland that the country 
became Yorkist in the Wars of the Roses, 
took up the cause of Lambtad Siinnel, 
and startl'd Perkin Warbet'k on his cari'er 
as a \'orkist Pretender. The diplomatic 
Henry \T1., however, conciliati'd the 
great Earl of Kil- 
dari', who, except 
during a briel 
i n t e r \' a 1 , wais 
l)(‘j)uty during 
most of the reign, 
on the juinciple 
that “ since all 
Ireland could not 
rul(‘ thisman, this 
Ilian had betti'r 
rule all Ireland.” 

But the interval 
itsell loi'ins a 
notabk' (‘])ocli in 
Irish history. 
Kildare’^ \’(‘r\’ 
doubt 111 ] loyaltx 
caused tlu' tem- 
porary appoint- 
ment ol S i 1' 
Edward Poynings 
as Deputy the 
nominaUiovi'rnor 
ht'ing the inlant 
Princi' Henry 
and “ Poynings’ 
Law ’’ (‘stablished 
the s\'stem ol 
government ioi 
In'land which 
])!'(' va ill' d foi 
iK'arly thri'i* ('(‘ii- 
Iri'land was to ha\'e its paiiia- 
but till' initiation ol all legislation 


THE GREAT SIEGE OF WATERFORD 


turies. 
ment ; 


was leserved to the king and thi' 
English Privy Council. 

Henry VTl. was by no means un- 
successful in the jiolicy of conialiating 
the Irish magnates and ruling through 
them ; but the ])olicy was tollowed by his 
successors only lor briel intervals, alternat- 
ing with ])roionged periods of desultory 
rigour, which produced ni'ither goodwill 
nor thorough subjection. 

A D. Innes 
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THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 

THE END OE CHARLEMAGNE’S EMPIRE 


T he r('la1i()iis(‘st:il)lis]iefl by ( 

b(‘t\vecn tlir Ibaiik (Idniiiiion and 
Italy ia*\’(‘al a C(an])letr cbanj.a‘ in (crtaiii 
as}K*('ts oi the scx ial order in tlie ])eninsnla. 
'I'lie side ol Italy lacing ('astward lias 
suriendt'H'd its histiaic'al iinj)ortanr(' to 
the vv(‘st\vaid side' : Ra\’eniia is detliroiual, 
and Ronn' a])])('ars in a ikav. tliongli for 
the moment a l)orro\ved. sjikmdour ; tlie 
'naitonie ('i\’ilisation, whieli is now 
pal amount , ^iadiiall\' ])('rvad(‘s all pnblie 
institutions and tli(' yM'iK'ial cone(‘})tions of 
lilt aiul its diitit's, {‘\'en in s])h(‘r('s winch 
had hithc'rto Ixani snbjei't tmtin'ly to 
h>v/antine milueiu'e. Apart from Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily, wlitat' (jita'k inllu- 
eiK'trs rtanainetl jiredominant, Italy had 
now become an inti'ynal part ol the 
h'rankish J^mpirt', and as its s('\a'ral dis- 
tricts gradual^’ became uniht'd and uniti'd, 
th(‘v adopted that ]H*cuhar torin ol terri- 
torial ownership which is denoted by the 
l('rm “ teudal s\’st('m.” ddiis ('hangt* ioims 
the main jiortion ol that section ot Italian 
histoiA' to wdiich, trom its connetdion with 
( entral Irurt)])e beyond the Al])s, th(‘ 
nanu‘ “ intramontane ” may l)e given, 
using the term in a simse ])recisely tin' 
reverse' ot its modern meaning. 
The introduction ol tin* Frank- 
ish fiaidal system into Italy 
ol the ninth century is still 
in many quarters as no gre'at 
innovation and as possessing no decisive 
imjMirtance, tor tlu reason that the country 
upon sevaual (x'casions had pre\aously been 
})ermeated with institutions of 'reiitonic. 
origin ; none the less we have before us 
an 'entirely new’ devedojunent. It must be 
remembered that the foundation uinm 


F rankisK 
Feudalism 
in Italy 

regarded 


Influence 
of tl^c 
Lombards 


whi( h th(' Cjotlis and I.ombards were 
oblig(‘(i to taiild had mwiM entiridy lost 
the mdtdibk' stain]) ot Roman custom. 
Ihii ly and ii'ccmt Roman lawe Lombard 
(edicts, Idankish tribal law\ and (ierman 
im}M‘riaI law— th(*s(‘ ihna* or loin influences 
have co-oj)(‘rated to determiiK’ tlu* later 
constitutional (kwidopments ol I’ppi'r and 
(kmtial Italy. Jax'al di\’erg- 
ences an* easily exj)lain(‘d as 
tlu' r(‘snlt ol sjx'cial goograjih- 
ical inlliK'iice. ddu' cdiara('t('r ol 
the okk r economy had bei'ii detc'rmmed by 
the piT'dominance ol tiaritonal ownorship 
and ol th(‘ town with its |H‘;i^aiit (dti'ims. 

'I'he (k'vek)])!!!!'!!! ol Ircadiold jirojxady 
rights had started from tw’o difien'iit 
forms ol r(‘\’ocabk“ comx'yanct' — a luM'i'- 
ditarv Ireidiold, esjX'Cially in the case of 
( hiirih ])ro]x'rty. might (^xtend o\a‘r threi' 
generations, or land might lx‘ held in 
usulruct. d'h(Mi came the di\ ision of Italy 
inio the launbard and non-Loml)ard dis- 
tricts. In till* latti'r jiortion, togethiu* with 
tlu* militia and the ecck'siastical landed 
])ropriidors, who ludd a sjiecial ]X)sition. 
tlu* c( mmaiukas ot tlw c aslk's — the 
I'rihiini — had Iu'couh' heri'ditary lords and 
indejiendent i hieftains alter the Byzantiiu' 
])rotectorat(‘ had disajqxxirc'd ; in the other 
districts, under tlu' Lombards, the colonists 
had becomi' di'jii'ndents, almost in tlu‘ 
]X)sition of serts. The })en(xl ot lease was 
almost unlimited, a Ixuiehiaal institution 
comjiared with tlu‘ t onf using system of 
yaairly leases which continued from the 
iifteenth to tlu* nimdei'nth ('(‘utury. 

New social classes gradually became 
distinct within the Loml)ard territory : 
the smallest landholders and the farmer 


3933 
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who worked with forty yokes were inferior 
to the landowners who j^ossessed at least 
seven hides of freehold, and of these the 
king did not necessarily hold the largest 
extent of property, as his possessions 
largely divided among adherents who 
looked for soitk' tangible rc^ward. To these 
classes was afterwards added 1h(' iikm- 
- cantile class, possc'sscal of 

Italy Under p,-onerty. Thv wide 

Change and , b , , 

^ , , divergences which st-parated 

Development ^ .11 

tlies(‘ gronjis were inevital)ly 

accentuated by the jirocessi^s of internal 
consolidation and change, which in other 
cases was conij)leted with comparative 
raj^idity. For that \ery reason the 
Carolingian social order was first abk^ 
to extend its influences with ('omj)arati\'e 
imiformily over both ]K)rtions and to 
jiroduce a similarity, and for that rt'ason 
again this influence is by no iiK'ans so 
unimportant a mattt'i as it would ha\’(‘ 
been iiiuk'r othei’ ('ircumslances. 

I'hus the ninth (eiitury brought to 
Italy a further expansion of tlu' Ixuu'ficiury 
system. Invc^stit uix‘ with Chmch propeu tv 
was (onnected with th(‘ eiitirt'ly IVutoiiic 
institution of vassalage, and her(‘ even 
ii])on Italian soil wc undoubtedly find tlu‘ 
seeds of the feudal s\'st('m. Tlu* jirotc'ction 
demanded by the pajiac'v against donu'stic 
and foreign ene-inu's iindoiibtc'dly fo^tc'ied 
and diss(!minated the (eiitral Furopc'an 
thefiry that ])oss('ssion of the* fic‘1 obliged 
the hold(‘r to render faithful s(*r\'i('(' in wm. 

lly its vtay nature* tlu* l('udal nobility 
aim(*d at se])aratism and ind(*pend(*nce and 
its strength im})lic*d a giiidiial \\'(*ak(*ning 
of the central power, which suff<*i\‘d a 
corresponding loss of territorial and mili- 
tary ])Ower : this ])roc(*ss continued in 
Italy, and an oln’ioiis exiimj)le of a feudal 
state* in ])roce‘ss of disruption is Bene*ve‘nto, 
which broke up into Bene*vemto. Saleino. 
and Capua. A number of ])etty subordinate 
vassals we*ie‘ often held in sub)ection b\ 
the more jiowerful vassals. These* xarious 
^ grades of separate iioweu' which 

rosperous interposed the*mselves be*- 

. p. . tween the wearer of the* crown 
* * and the general mass of his 

subjects were ins])ir(*d by an iiuuncible 
longing to make their jirojierty hereditary 
and their jiosition inde])end(*nt : in Italy 
their attainment of this obj(*ct was 
hindered for the moment by the jirosjierity 
of rtie cities, which, tliough sur])rising for its 
early maturity, can be exjilained by lefer- 
ence to the conditions of past centuries. 


During that time the islands on the 
coast line wc'rc more and more disturbed 
by the Arabs, or Saracens, whose raids 
increased the* traditional value attaching 
to fortified towms ; in effeed they occujiied 
the jiosition that wus forme'rly held by the 
invading barbarians, who had advanced 
u])on the ('oimtry from the north. 

The* pic ture wdiich wa* gain of Italy under 
the succ(‘ssors of Charles the* (beat is 
generally unsatisfactory. The loimder of 
the WT)rld-e mj)irc', iijion the ])re*mature 
flc*ath of his son Pi])})in on July 8th. 81c;, had 
])e‘r.sonally l>lacc‘(l ri])]iin’s son Hc'rnard in 
command of Italy in 812, and bad made* 
liim king of the* i.omlxirds in the following 
yc'ar ; Lc'wis. on tlu* otlu'r hand, r('cc*ived 
the* im})c*nal crown on Sc*ptembc*r nth, 813. 
l.c‘Wis. after his fathc'r’s dc*ath. ])rocc*c'ded 
to leai range* the* impe*rial administration in 
Jul\- 817. without consulting the.* intc'rests 
of his neplu'W, who the*i e*upon rex’olted. 
Ik'niard’s rapid submission in De'ce'inbe*! 
could not mitigate* the* se\a*rity of hispunish- 
nu*nt,that of I e*ing blineh*d, on April 15th, 
818 : he* die*el two da\*s af terwairds. His 
fate foreshadows that of many another 
- . Italian ])rinee. The* e'lnjieror 

^ ' repente*d of his se*\'e*ritv, and 

l')e'rnard s son Pippin ie})aid 
e*vil with good by liberating the 
lunpre*ss Judith with a few faithful iol- 
lowc'is who had been banished to Italy in 
July, 8;;: in A))ril, 834, Pi))]an reslore*d 
lier to lie'i husband, w'hosc* d(*s('endants 
bec ame* counts of Vermandois. 

From the ye*ar 822 the* co-em])e*ror 
Fothair riik'd e)\a*r Italy ujion the* basis of 
lhe*“ I )i\'isie) im])e‘rii ” of 817; the country 
was involxed in the struggles which 
broke out m 8 >0 betwe*e*n Louis the* Pious 
and his sons. From February 2ncl, 831, 
to I line 30th, 833, Lothair wa.s king onlv of 
Italy, though by a ra])id change of fortune 
he* the'u bee'ame* sole em])e'ror, until his 
subjugation in the autumn of 834. After 
that date his possessions wa'ie* again 
('oniined to Ttalw and he rewarded his 
faithful sc'rvants with c*states at the* 
e‘X])ense both of the Church and of his 
se*e'ular aelhe*re*nts, wntli the result that 
from the autumn of 83!) serious discontemt 
wais fe*lt with his action, leventuallv, at 
the* end of May, 831^ took ])lace the final 
re*conci fiat ion wnth his weak father, which 
ended m a fresh jiartition of the enijiire. 

P>\- these* arrange*ments Lothair chose 
the* h.alf to the east of the Maas, without 
ihivaria, and this jiortion naturally 
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included Italy, with which ho was already 
connected. \Ve can tht'ia'lore understand 
that alter the settlement with his brothers 
■ — that is to sa\ . after the bat tie ol Fontenoy- 
en-Piiisaye on June 25lh. 841, aftca' the 
flight of Lot hair in March, 842, and the 
Treaty of Verdun in August, 84 j - he 
]u'elerred tlu' (anitral ])ortion ol the three 
])arts, the rights and reviunu'S ol which wen^ 
practically identical ; this ])orlion extcmdi'd 
from Frisia along the Khim* and MoselUs 
the Saone and Khomc as lar as Italy. 

In this way tlu' Phn])eror Lot hair uniU'd 
the three capitals of Romt'. Pa\ia, 
and Aix-la-('ha])el]e. and secured the* 
connection betwc'cn tlKun Irec* Irom an\' 
interruption b\’ foreign tc'rritory ; more 
than this, his strong hand gaiiu'd ])oss(‘s- 
sion ot lilt' old and even tlit'n vvvy impor- 
tant comiiK'rcial roiitt' Irom the ‘Mt'ditt'i- 
raau'aii harbours ol Southern Proxamt e 
to lilt' staj)l(' markt'ts in h'risia and on tlu' 
Low(‘r Khnie. Duiirstede. (ilu'iit. and 
Antwc'rp. 11 tlu' jiartitioii ot W'rdiin had 
bet'll mamtaiin'd, this long and narrow 
ct'ulral t'lipme, known Irtim 851 as tlit' 

Kt gmim Illothai li ” Lotharingia m tht‘ 
^ . v\ i(k'i st'iist' t)l tilt' term -- would 

. liax t' he'd an atlvantageous ))ro- 
^ sjX'td ol (‘t'ononne dt'v t'lopmt'iP 

Commerce .ll-ek.fim'.l 

boundarit's. Fveii though a considt'iablt' 
jiart ol the (tiit'Ulal track' hatl continued 
to })ass ltal\' and to st't'k transmission 
iiort livairds Irom Marst'illes. the emperoi’s 
portion ol tlu' pt'iimsnla would at an\' ratt' 
h !\<‘ gained a coiilmt'nt loi its t'Xj)ort 
and rt'ta,il liadt' sm h as was secured onl\' 
centuries latei' when the tlilhenlt it's ol 
Alpine transport had betni mtdhodicalK' 
overctniK'. 

ddit' rt'alilx' prt)\a'd vt'rx’ dillert'Ut. At 
first it ajipeared as it the permant'iice td 
the Lt)t hariiigian rt'alin had been gnaran- 
teetl ; on Jnnt' 13th, 844, the eni])ert)i ’s son 
l.ewis 11. was anoint t'tl anti crtiwnetl king 
ol tln' Loinbartls by Jk)])e Sergius II.; 
the Duke Siginulf t)j Pxmevento did liomagt' 
in ])erson. During those x'ears tlu' father 
was occu]ded in the north by the incur- 
sions ol tlu‘ Northmen and other (‘vents 
ot the kind, and his prt'stige was dimin- 
islit'd, in so lar as the imjit'rial rights ot 
supremacy whic h Lothair had retained by 
his treaty with Pojie luigt'iiius IL in 
Novernbt'r, 824 — ])rt)yiding that corona- 
tion should takt' |)lace before* the arrival 
ol ' the inijierial ambassatlor — were dis- 
regarded for the second time in 847. (>n 


the other hand, the aggressions of the 
Saracens were checked, though only for 
the momt'ut, in 847 and 832, by com- 
])aratively successful taimjnrigns which 
I.ewis conducted in tlu* south ; in the 
course ol these movements Salerno was 
definitely sejKirated from Benevento in 
847 lor tlu' ]>urj)ose of securing an effective 
. . Irontit'r dt'h'Pa'e. Lewis was 


Crowned && 
Emperor 


now indisputably mast(‘r of 
Italy, and his jxisition received 


lormal recognition by his 
coronation as enijieror at tlu' l)eginningof 
A])ril, 830. at the hands ol Po])(' Leo IV. ; 
Lothair na turally retained tlu* suj)remacy, 
as Louis tilt' Pious had done in 822, until 
his abdication and his d(‘ath, which 
loll()VV('(l 111 S('|)t('mber, 

rh(‘ luiipc'ior Louis IL retaiiu'd the 
(U'own lor hilly tweiitx N'c'ars. It may 
be at OIK (' admittc'd that he did his bc'st 
to ('onsolidat(' Italy at home and to secure 
Ik'I' position against lori'ign ])()wers. In 
8t)o lu' crushed Ih'iK'Vi'Uto ; lu* coiH]iU‘rcMl 
P)an with ( iVec'k lu'lp on Februar\’ 2iul, 871 , 
alt(‘r a lour yi'ais’ sii'ge, ami r(‘liev(‘d 
Sak'rno in August, 872. It would hardly 
ha\(' b('en possibk', howevi'i'. exeii lor a 
more ])ow('rlul ruler to have ( hecked the 
ju'ogri'ss ol anarcliN, a s\'ni])tom ol which 
was the t('rrilving jirevaleiua- ol highwaiy 
roblx'iy, as att('st('d by ])unitive capitu- 
laru's ol 830 and 8t>3. In any cast', evtm 
Ix'lore the 'I'rt'aty ol Mt'rst ii tlu' Uiiity of 
(ireater Lotharingia had ceasi'd to exist. 

I Ik' economil' ])ro)e( ts and tlu* plans 
('ntertained by Lothair in 84 ; vxere natu- 
ralh brought to a smkk'n end by the 
transh'i' ol I'risia to Lewis’s brother, 
I.othair IL, at the beginning ol 833 ; he 
also st'curi'd Francia with Aix-la-Clia])ell(‘ 

- Lotharingia in tlu* narrower st'iisi' six 
mont hs later, while* ( diaries, as the youngest 
son, obtained Prox'enci* and a ])art ot 
Ihirgundx'. Alter Seiitemlx'r, 833, Italy 
was a.gain tliiXAvn u])on lu'r own resources, 
d he silualion was not materially altt‘r(‘d 
^ b\' tlu* aceiuisition of (ieneva 

and its (*nvirons 111 83(g or ol 
... ' Provt'iici' ami otlu'r ])arts of 

^ ■ Burgundy beyond the Jura in 

8()3 ; the connection wuth the Carolingian 
north was dc'fmitt'ly int(*rni])ted. The 
hel])lessness ol tlu* im|)erial pow(*r is shown 
with appalling clearru'ss after the death of 
Lothair IL, on August 8th, 8()(). Idic 
justifiabk' claims of Li*wis 11 . were unable 
to secure* a lu'aring, and his uncles, Lewis 
the German and Charles the Bald, divided 
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the inherit anre whicli they were glad to 
grasp. The other side of the ]hcture con- 
sists of the inevitable and successful 
action of the Popes Nicholas I. and 
Hadrian II. against Lot hair III. upon the 
question of his unlawful marriages with 
Theutl)erga and \\'aldrada, in the years 
8()5, 8(>7, and 8t)c), and the result disjdays 
a faithful reflection ot the 
^1. general superiority of the 

|!!‘^.j^®*‘^"°"])apary to the Carolingian 
j)n}titic>n ])rinccs. Inglorious 
also for the FTn])eroi Lewis was his surprise 
by Adelchis of Heju^vento and a band of 
('()nsj)jrators on August i,;tli. 871 ; equally 
inglorious was the humiliation by whidi 
he sc'cured his liberty on Se])tember 37th, 
thougli his self-r(.'Spe('t may ha\'e b(‘en 
healed by Po]K' Hadrian, who released 
him troin his extorted oatli and ])er formed 
his coronation on May T8tli, 872. The 
fri('ndl\’ attitude' ol ' the C uria hardl\' 
l)lind(’d th(' ('ni])eror’s ('Ves to the fact 
that lu' was further from tlu C()m]>lete 
mastery ol Italy at the ('ud of his lih' 
than lu' luul been at the' Ix'gimiiiig ol his 
reign. 

However, alter tlu' death ol J.ewis II.. 
on August util, 875, e\’en the ceiwaially 
(diaries tlk* Ihald was tempte<l to claim 
tlu' imperial crown, which he aclually 
secure'd u])()n tlu' Clirislmas Day ol that 
year, ('arloman, the c'ldest son ol Lewis 
the (ierman, to whom the c'rown had actu- 
all\' bei'ii be(]ueathed, N\as lor the monu'iit 
cheatc'd ol hisliopes. At the rumour of his 
a])])r()ach with an army, (diaries tied in 
Septemb('r, 877. and died on Oc tobc'r ()th, 
when Jdivia did homage to his nej'hcw. 
Carloman, however, who had been ill at 
the end ol No\'cniber, succumlH'd to his 
malady in a '‘hort tiuK'.and died on March 
22nd, 880. rri'\'iously. in 878, Po]H' John 
VI JL, hard jirc'ssed by the* Saracens, and 
turning the inactivity ol tlie East Franks 
to his own advanta.ge', had attein])ted. with 
a remarkable' dis})lay of inde])endeiic(*, to 

r' j j choose a more suitable em- 

Italy Ceded 

to* CHftrles / i- -» » -1 1 1 i 

. P ol J.owTi' JLii gundy, w'ho had 

^ ^ become the son-in-law ol 
Lew'is 11 . by his abduction of Irmengard. 

Boso, howx'ver, declined the honour, auid 
Carloman in the middle of August. 878. 
averted a thre'atening loss by the cession 
of Italy to his “ little ” brotlier, Charles the 
Fat.-^ The* country was naturally suilering 
considerably under an uncertainty wdiich 
accelerated its disru])ti(>n, and offered a 


Italy Ceded 
to Charles 
the Fat 


joyful welcome tothe new king, whoentcred 
Lombardy at the end of October. The 
desired support was, howan’er, denied 
for the moment, for in the s]U'ing of 880 
Charles turned his back u])on l^])per Italy 
in order to crush Boso of Vienne. 

In November he re-entered Italy, and 
w’as actuallv crowmed Knqieror of Rome ; 
the cam])aign w'hich the Po]X' desired was, 
however, again deh'nx'd. It was not until 
the murder ol John VlII.. on Di'cemb(*r 
15th, 882, that a new Italian (‘Xpedition 
w'as undc'Ttaken. d'he d('])osition ol Duke 
W'ido JL of Spoleto aful ('anu'iino, in 
June 88 g was an inadecjinitt' m(\asur(*, 
as Charles alterwarcL rc'turned to (ier- 
many in Novembt'r. whde tlu* senti'iice of 
d('j)osition was graciously remo\'ed on 
January 7th. 883. 'Ylw same \’ear brought 
(diaries the hoinagi' ol thi* West Franks. 
In conse(jU('nc(' ol this ('V'ent he was over- 
wdi('lmed w’ith tasks demanding conqdi'tion , 
and th(' short Italian \'i^it ol thi* sjirmg ol 
88(> brought no lu'lp to the ])apacy. which 
was hard jiressed l)\ the Arabs, d'ow’ards 
the ('11(1 ol tlu' anliimn ol 887 tlu' ])ati(*nce 
of the nations, who w’ere ii ritaU'd by tlu' 

('m])('r()r’s mcaj)a('il ga\'(' 

^ j ,wa\. (diarh's la'tired in 

Disunited and , , . ,, 111 

lax'our ol Arnull. who had 

bi'i'ii ( hos('n king, and died 
at Neidmg('n on tlu' Danubi'. dims, 
within tlu' s]»()rt s])a('(' of barely nnu'tv 
y(‘ars the great ciaation ol ( hark'S tlu* 
(ireat had disa pjx'ared. dhi' want ol 
some dominant ('eiitR' onc(' inon* l)ecam(’ 
obvious: tlu' sej)arale ])ohti(al organisa- 
tions ('ould not b(' ('asily comhiiU'd, owing 
to th(' extemk'd configural 1011 ol the 
])(‘ninsula. and wen' connected onl\’ b\’ tlu' 
feeble ti('S of loc'ality. dims, disunited 
and broken into maiiv Iragmi'iits, Hah' 
was unable to defend lu'rself against tlu* 
Arabs, wdiose raids becanu' s])('('dily bolder, 
or to clu'ck the disastrous insecurity ol 
hie and ])roj)ert^' which jaa'vailed through- 
out the country. 

Notwithstanding her insular ])ositioii, 
and lier ])rotect(*d situation, Venice was 
then an Italian communitv , like so many 
otliers, with a basis ol Roman law' modifa'd 
by (ireek, Lombard and hd'ankish edicts 
and customs ; from the y('ar 840 she had 
gradually withdrawn from the Byzantine 
])r()t('ctorat(', tliough souk* remnants ol 
this su})remacy survived in titles, etc., 
until the thirteenth century, d he ofhcial 
re])rescntative of the(‘m])eror of East Rome 
had l(3ng ago been forced to make room 
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for the native Dux, Duke, or Doge, though 
he had not u])on that account become 
dependent upon the Franks. Between 8ii 
and 942 the dignity of Doge belonged to 
seven Ikirteciaei. Since the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chaj^elle, in tlie summer of (S12, the 
Frankish em]>eror, who wished to be 
recognis(‘d as such' l)y th(‘ east, had re- 
nounced his claims to Venice, which he 
had hardly secured. 

In the centre of the ])eninsula the Po])e 
held svva\’, restricU'd in man\’ u^spi'i ts, 
but none tin* less Iioldiiig tlie balance' ot 
eepiality and ca])alde ol guiding his 
neighbours, d'lie north and north-west 
formed 111 geiu'ral the' Italian kingdom 
with Ikivia as tlu* ca])ital. From this cemtre 
the Frankish lendal svstein followed a 
course' ot domestic ele'\’ele>])m('nt whie'h laiel 
stress upon ])rae'ti('al rights ami tlu'ir 
heTeditarv transmission, and triumphantly 
exte'TieU'd into the noii-Frankish elistricts. 

d'liis was, howeve'r, the' onl\' case in 
wliich the Fraidvish nationality ma.ele'anv 
jirogress ; else'W'here' retrogression was 
but too cleaiix ])erc('])tibh'. 'The' Margrave' 
of Ivrea and the' Duke' ol Friuli, the' Mar- 
grave' e)l 'J'nscanv anel the Duke' 
, e)l .Spole'te). at time's ])re)Ve‘el ve'i'V 
^ ® re'st le'ss unek'r the' ('arolmgiaii 
\'oke'. 1 lie' crown se'e'ine'd an 

obje'ct weirths' ol e'ltort as much lor (he 
ae'iual ])ower wliie'h its pO'^se-ssion iin])he'd 
as lor the iie'litieiiis s])le'nelour ol llu' 
im[)e'rnd title. 

It canneit, he)weve*r, be asserteel that 
this ri\'alry feir the' im])e‘iial crown at 
I'veime* eonlerred any be'nelit iijeein the 
])eninsnla. Arnull lound much difficulty 
in maintaining the- Careilingian e laim. At 
the end ed 8(SiS anel in the' early winte'r 
of 8ej5 he subpigate'd Be i'e'Ugar ol I'd'iuli ; 
at the e'Uel ol January. 81)4, he sle)rmed 
Be'rganu), wliK'h hael be'e'ii elefe-iieled by 
Ambrosius. the' ('e)unt ol S})e)lete) : he 
overt hre'W Aelalbert eil Tuscany in lu'b- 
ruary. anel was fmalK' crowne'el Km])ere)i e)l 
Rome' in b'ebruary, 8(^0, afte'r taking the' 
ca))ital by storm. Even at that memK'iit 
the ae'tiial supremacy ol the iieerlh anel 
part of ('e'litral Italy was in e)the'r hands 
whose j)ov\'er was lie >t disputed. For more 
than a generation (888 () 24 ) Berengar I. 
of Friuli, who was related through liis 
motlu'r tej the' Em})e're)r Fe)uis the Pieius, 
held the throne of the Iveimbaiels and be- 
came Roman empc'ror in December, 915. 


He, heiwever, was st've'iely eleh'ateel in 
88e) on the Trebbia by W'ido IE e)l SjieiJeto, 
who was ne)t related to the Care)lingians ; 
further defeats were suffere'd at (lie hands 
^ of the Magyars, on the Bri'iita, 

and of Rueleill II. eif Upper 
wj If Burgundy at Fie)re'nzue)la on 
July 17th, ()2 ] ; eluriiig Ills 

hh'time' it was only in the' norlh-e'ast that 
his j)ositie)n was fully rece)gnised. With 
the exception of those months when 
Arnull wa staying in Itah’ (he ci'iitral 
])ai ( ol the country was 1 uled b\ the aboca'- 
meiitioiK'd \\’ido, tlu' onl\' Italian king 
without tlu' most shadowy iK'K'ditary 
claim, who was elected b\' tlu' nobk's. 

Alter liis dc'ath. in D('cc'mb('r. 8()4, he was 
suc('eed('d b\’ his son Eainlu'rt, who was 
j>riKF'nt enough to ojien Iriendly relations 
with th(' Curia aftc'i the linal retreat ot 
th(' luist Flanks. W'Ik'Ii he died, on 
()ctob('r 15th, 8c)8, ^K'U'iigar might have 
Ih'c'ii abl(' to rule the' ('iitiu' kingdom ol 
Italy in jH'ae'e had not a sc'('ond rival 
ap]>t'ar('(l ; this was l.oiiis III., king ol 
IhoNH'net'. then twe'iity ye'ars o| age', a 
tnu' Farolingiaii through his mollK'r. and 
(k'sci'iidi'd, nion'over. Irom the' Italian 
liiK'. His elloils to si'cuu' th(' crown wi're 
at Inst smvesslul, and Bi'in'dict IV. 
Clowned him ('inpe'ror in lu'bruary, ()Ol. 
Ih' was sur])rised, liowe'Ver, at Veiema, in 
Jiilw ()o5, by Beia'iigai' and his Ba\'arian 
scan pat hise'i s, was blimh'd. and died 
t we'iity-lli! ec ye'ai'' alti'i'wards in Ark's. 

Ujiori the it'inoval ol Fords, Ik'rengar 1 . 
found a third o]>poiient in 921 in thc' jierson 
ol Rudoll II. ol U])j)('i Bill gundy. Rudolf 
see'UK'd the snj)re'mae\' in 1,2;, but was 
oblige'd to share' the lax'our of the neibles 
alte'i ()2t) with Hugo ol Proc'e'nce', who was 
a ('ar(»lingiari. f'he tre'al\ e)l e|’> k'lt 
Hugo 111 jiossessioii e)l llaK', whik' he' also 
sueee'e'de'el in se'euring the inhe'ritanee ol 
Ee'wis II. alle'i his de-atli ; Rneloll rece'ived 
Lowe'r Ihngunely anel retained IJijX'r 
Bui gundy. 

f ile' j)e)wer ol Hugo came te) an end 
before Rome, anel was soon to bi' limited 
u , from the neirth. The jiatb was 
Power at deal* for Ben'iigar IE, who 

P . had been crowne'el with his son 
Adalbert. But the* settlement 
was a])])arent rathe'r than re'al. A more 
})e)werlul characte'r was even them aj)- 
])roaching who was to reorganise and 
consolidate the affairs ol Italy. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GOTHIC CATHEDRAL OF PALERMO 


Chief of the beiuties of Palermo is its cithedial a magrmficent Gothic structure the building of which beg-an m 
I1M» Witliiii Its walls art the porphyrys and marble tombs of Hcmy VI Fiedenc II and then queens these 
indicating^ the connection of Italy with the Getinan Empire — a jictiod treats*! in tin chaptei wTiich follows 



THE BAPTISTERY CATHEDRAL AND LEANING TOWER OF PISA 
T^e celebrity of the town of Pisa is due m laige measure to the biuldingrs shown in the illustration In the 
foregrround on the left stands the bapistery the outer foundations of which were laid m 1J63 Various alterations 
were carried out on this noble structuie from time to time until in the fifteenth century the dome was crowned by 
a cupola on winch i iscs the bronze statue of John the Baptist The cathedral adjoining the bapistery was m its restored 
form begun in 10()( while behind the cathedral stands the wonderful leaning tower a campanile begun in 117t 
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AND THE FLOURISHING OF THE CITIES 


since the year S75 election liad 
^ been the habitual method ol ini}H‘i ial 
aj)])ointm('nt, tin' th(‘or\ ol tlu' hereditary 
ri^Hits ol lh(‘ dynasty, lormnlaled in the 
C’arolingian jK'iiod, had neyc'i luToine 
('Xtinct, and lornu'd the liasis ol the eni- 
|)(Mor’s su])reniac\’. Iryidcaici' ol this taii 
is louiid not only in the nian\’ se(a'(‘t trans- 
ai'tions upon the oc('asion ol a chanf^i* ol 
inU'rs and tlu' i‘(‘|K‘t it ion ol the t^h'idions, 
but also ill the lact that Ivin^^ Addluat 
iHH'aine a suitor lor the hand ol Lothaii’s 
widow, Adelaidi'. Alter his rej('ction she 
did not resif-^n her claims to the ciown, 
but combined h'.i^xil ]H»ssession ol th(‘ 
Italian kiin^dom witl\ puispeetsoi seeurinj; 

I )urf,uind\’, and accc’ptiMl tlu' stron/^ hand 
ol ih(‘ Saxon Otto 1 .. who thus socuri'd 
an indisjaitable claim to ItaK'. His first 
(’iitry into Ital\’ ocean red 111 the sixteenth 
year ol his ruk' in East h'ramaa. At 
lirsl his authority was b\ no imams uni- 
lormh’ extended. In his 

p son Ijiidoll, who wais possibly 

. (aowned at Parma in Ma\', and 

who di(‘d m ()57, w'as obh.i^ed to 
adyance against bhaaai^Mr, who. m August, 
()5J, had Ixaai iiu’ested with Italy, not 
including Istria, Aepuh-ia, 'fiaeait, and 
\'erona. Foi the moment the jxavealul 
Alberic IE ojiposexl his entry into Koima 
Alter Allxaic’s dealt h, in (>54, when 
(iiamany had beeai jiaciheal and its eaiste-rn 
Irontiea secunal. Otto was able to pay 
cleiser atteaition to those* Italian ])robl('ms 
awaiting his solution. This ])roe-ess be'gan 
wath his second journe'y to Italy in the* 
wanter ol ()t)i-()()2, which gave* to ( entral 
Europe* a se'e'onel Charle's the Ori*at em 
February 2nel. In c) j() John XIE, the 

son of Albe*ric, was de'posed by the n(*w 
empereir, as also wais Hene*dict A. in (|()4, 
wEile* in ()t) 7, and ej()4 Eeo VIII. waas 
raiseel to the* papacy, aiiel jeihii XIII. in 
()()5 and ej()7. Com])e‘lled te> surrender in 
the meiuntain tortrt*ss of St. E(‘o, or 
Mem'tefeltro, in e)()4, H(*reugar II. died in 
Bamberg in ()()b : Queen Willa took tin* yeil ; 


and Aelalb 'rt . who elieel be'twe'en e)7i and 
e)75, was driy(*n into (*xile with his brotlu'rs 
anel siste*rs. 'riius almost the last offshoots 
ol the ('arolingian eU’iiasty in Italy became 
('xtme't. ( apua. I>e*ne*\'enlo, anel Salerno 
submitte'el to t he Saxon empe'ror, and only 
the* e*xtre*me south re*inaine'el P)yzantmeand 
Arab, 'fhe* eeuinection be*twe‘e'n the ceild 

north and the* warm semth 

Three:ye»r- , 

II.. tlu' sou Ol Oltc. and 

o ermany joint 

em])e*ror Ireim ()()7, mari'ie-d, in ^172, the* 
(ire-e’k piincess Thexiphano, a membe'r of 
the “ l\Ia('e‘donian ” elynasty eil -‘inpe'rors, 
wine h W’as not altoge'ther dist mguisheel 
by greatne'ss eil eie'see nt. d lu' ci'iitre* ol 
mte'rcst and iiie limit ion was thus trans- 
le'rve'el towaiaE the- south, ami e-ye-n meire 
de-limte-b, so in ()S p wlie-n Otte) 111 . 
succe‘e'<le*d to the- (ierman throne at the* 
age- ol thre*e- x’e-ars. Apart Irom all e)the*r 
attraeiion, the* inllue'iue ol two pre\ ions 
ge'n<*rat ions will snllice* to e*X])lain tlu* 
enormons^lhie*n('e whicli Italy e‘Xe*re'ise‘d 
uiion the* history ol (ierman\’ Irom the 
cleise* ol the te*nth e'entnry. 

'file* e*xle*nt to wdiich the* south w’as (on- 
ne*e'te*d w ith (mrnian histe)r\', iieit only then 
but leu a long period alte-rw arels, is a matter 
with wdi ell we ha\’e* already deaP. He*re 
we ean me*rely ele'ye*lo]) and e*xtenel eiur 
e'e)nsiele*ratie)n ol theise* moxe-meiits wEiedi 
we-ie* temporarily eir e*ntire*ly Italian, anel 
which lie* euitside* the* limits of the* accemnt 
of the* Iwist P'rankish Impiire jireiyideel by 

„. , the* e>arlie*r se*etion. 'flu* lact 
First r 1 

_ is in an\’ case worthy eii remark 

p*p^**' that King Ottei Ili., when he 
made liis \’outhful re*lation, 
Bruno, Tope, with the title of Gregory, 
])laced the first (ierman ipxm the ])apal 
throne*. 'I his W’as elone- from tlie ])()int e)l 
vie*w ot Carolingian and Ottonian iin])erial 
the*e)ry, which re-gardeel the* Pe)])e as 
nothing more than the* first officer of the 
( hurch. The (h'escentius wdao 0])posed 
the em])e.*re)r in tlie]>cJson of his protege 
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])aid for his attempt by a dishonourable 
dealli at the end 6 i April, 998. The end 
of he first Christian millennium was now 
at hiuid. In com})arison with the state of 
affairs in 890, the ])osilion had consider- 
ably altered, notwithstanding the short- 
ness of the intervening time. It is not to 
be su])]iosed that the " ('hiliast ” doctrine, 
whicli pnulicted the t'lid of 
ihr w'orld tor the year 1000, 
had met witli any general 
acce]>tance. Outside tlu^ 
narrow circle's of Otto III., llolc'slax' I. 
(diabri, and \dadiinir oi Ki('l, the doctrine 
met with few adherents and was iwobably 
but little known. Tlie architectural 
activity of \"('nic(' at that time is an 
argument against its \vidt‘ acc(‘])tance. 
Jhit thc' relations of th(' various k'admg 
])owers in llal\’ had undergone many 
modifications. 


Thc Great Age 
of Venetian 
Architecture 


The iirst ])oint wliich strikes us is the 
strong rex'ival of tlu' P)yzautmt' j)ow(‘r 
in the south. The Sarae('n advance' had 
been cheekc'd betwec'ii 850 and 870 only 
by L(‘wis IT, and had been shattered 
afte'r his death entirel\ by the tenac'ious 
re'sistanec' of the I'Jy/antiiU' garrisons. 
AlM)ut the year 8()o the Arabs were 
('.\])elled irom Calabria and A]>ulia. and 
in ()I5 these triumphs ol ('hristianity were 
crowru'd by the s})lendid victory on the 
Oarigliano. The su])r('ma('y ol the 
em])eror ol hast Rome e'Xtemk'd once 
more over the thrones of Salerno, 
Na])les, and Ca]nia, including P>enev('nto, 
and the rulers were no longer changt'd 
with the formc'f astonishing ra])idity. 

Only a few isolat('d communities w('re 
able to retain their indejieiKk'Uce lieyond 
the outset of the ek'W'iith eeiiturw under 
hu'ourable jiohtieal circumstances and 
through the advantage ol gt'()gra})hieal 

])osition. A case in ])oint is Amalfi, 

which had left the eastern empire without 
a struggle in 839, and had become a 
re})ublic at that date and a family diudiy 
f A]mrt from the raids 

w'M coasts and islands, 

Ma ars nevi'i* entirely ceasi'd, 

and apart from the occasional 
incursions of the Magyars, it may be said 
that the int('rior of the south was almost 
entirely ]\acifi('d in the t(*iith century. 1 he 
monasterii'S of Monte Cassino and of San 
Vincenzo on the Voltiirno rose once nion* 
fnuu their ruins, and once again the dis- 
ru])tion ol the feudal states was checked. 
On one ])oint, however, uncertainty still 


J940 


remained ; the Pandulfs of Ca])ua and 
the Waimars of Salerno considered that 
their revived independence might enable 
them to dis])ense with the eastern 
em]>cror, while the Byzantine Strategi 
regarded that ancient Lombard ])rin- 
ci])ality as really belonging to the T/icnic^, 
or ])ro\dnces, ol Longibardia and Calabria. 
I'here was naturally no definite delimita- 
tion of the Irontier iiiu'. 

In other resjiects much mutual consider- 
ation was shown, and the (li])loma('y of 
Byzantium was sufticieiitly lar-sight('d to 
s])are thi' Lombard and Roman national- 
itii'S. The advantage of this ]K)licy was 
seen in the fact that e\a'n when th(' 
op]K>rt unity a])]H'ared most lavourabk' 
lor secession, as in 1010 and 3017, the 
South Italian towns were not to beseduci'd 
from their allegiance, or induced to throw 
open their gates to insurgents or Normans. 

Northern (hilabria, on the lower 
r('a('hes of the* Crati, and Southern and 
|{astern Lucania were so j)enet raft'd with 


tlu' s])irit 
a])])eart'd 
the name 


Influences 
in the Making 
of Italy 


ol Creek impt'rialism t fiat the\’ 
in the twt'llth t'eiitury under 
‘ B>asilicata.” 'fhe original 
substratum of the ]K)])ulat ion 
in these districts rt'inained 
Grt't'k, and tht* lu'oud edifit e 
ol Norman ruk', which kdt 
the local constitutions untouclu'd, merely 
rej)laced the impi'idal governor, and is to 
be understood only by kee})ing this basis 
in mind. If the enormous influences 
which moulded Southi'rn Italy in the 
Middle Ages be ])la('ed in due gradation, 
the series will a])})ear as lollows. At thi' 
head stand the IR'zantine and Norma.n 
influences, which wi'i'e followed by tlu' 
Roman — in legal matters — the Lombard, 
and ITank, while last of all couk's tlu' 
Arab influence, which ended lor Sicilv iji 


1072. .Striking evidence lor these facts is 
afforded by tlie history of (diristian art 
in Lower Italy, which was materially 
enriclied by Greek and East('rn influences 
during the second half of the eleventh 
century. 

After the extinction of the warlike 
Candiani, who provided four Doges lor 
Venict' bt'tween 932 and 97(), this city 
reached the culmination ol its remark- 
able course of develo])ment about the 
year 1000. Its restricted territor\ and 
its geographical situation directed the 
efforts ol Venice to the sea and to foreign 
countries, and for the successful conduct of 
this difficult jxflicy an almost monarchical 
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government seemed peculiarly a])pro- 
priatc. The family of the highly 
talented Doge Pietro Orsclo II. (ppi- 
loop) was treated on terms of equality 
by the most distinguished dynasties of 
ICurope. Great ])restige was gaiiu*d 1 )\' 
the victorious expedition e.gainst tlu‘ 
Croatian king, Dircislav, in tlie yviu looo. 

The war and commercial tleets of the 
Venetians were nev(‘r so ])owerful as 
then, and Greek inod(‘ls and j)atterns 
vvTr(‘ as unmistakably followed here as 
in th(‘ reconstruction of tlu' Basilica ot 
Saint Maik. bt^gnii by tlie' lather ol 
Pietro ol tlu' sanu' name who was Dog(‘ 
troni qyi) to Together with Waiu'e. 

the commercial cilie's oj (ienoa and 
Pisa Ix'gan about this time te) bi<‘ak 
away hejm the counts ol l^stc' and the 
Italian kings, who were nnabh‘ to 
j)rot('('t them against tlu‘ Saraeams ol 
Corsica and Sardinia, so that thew h'll 
the ne('essit\' lor imK'pendent nusisnre'S ol 
(kdemcc*. Th(‘ lirst la-al -ii(a'e:>s ol these* 
(‘llorts w’as tlu' joint x'ictory gained over 
the* Aral>s ol Sardinia in loi'5 anel loi(». 
During the ])e‘no(l e)l ri\’alr\’ whicli the'U 
lolloweel Ihsa redaiiu'd the 
_ ])i'(‘j)on(le'ranea“ diiring souk' 

erm^s Diioughont th(“ J(‘Sl 

w'as now in Us matuiity, and had assimu'd 
an iinwonte'd eeclesiastual character in 
conse(|uene'(; e)f the prelea'ciu'e show'n ])v 
the f)tt(js lor th(‘ bishops. 

1'his e'oiise'ions co-operation ot the* 
ge>\'e'riini(‘nt with the most distmguislied 
clergy as the* high(‘r officials of the e‘m})ir<‘ 
bore golden fruit immediately after the 
death ol Otto 1 11 . .in looj. 1 he* noI)le's ol 
Lombardy, inspiiod by hatre'el of (h‘rman\- 
or, in oth(‘r w’ords, by a spirit of nationalism, 
crowne'd the Margrave Arduin ol Ivu'a, 
who had been outlawed in e)()(j, as king m 
Pavia on IT'bruary 15th. At the earnest 
repiesentations e)f the clergy. King Henry 
II., the Saint, crossed the Alj)s in looq, 
and was elected and crowme.d king on 
May 14th. His triumph was not of long 
duration, and a second Italian cam])aign 
liecaine necessary at the end of 10 rj. 

After some short eiijoyfnent of his success, 
Arduin w^as forced to yi(dd in the sumin(‘r 
of 1014, and died in tlie monastery oi 
San l^enigno at Fnittuaria on December 
14th, 1015 ; he was the last uativ(‘ king 
of Italy for n, long time to come. On tlie 
other hand, the jiower whicli a mutinous 
ecclesiastical vassal could acquire uridei' 


certain circumstances is proved by the 
defiant attitude of the*])roud Archbishop 
Aribert towards the Emperor Conrad II. 

i during his time Milan began 
to realise its ow’n ])owt‘r. To thesi' days 
ot confusion Ix'longs tJic tamons '‘Ediciuni 
(](* beiHUiciis " oi May JeS th, 1027, also 
known as flu* “ Conslitutio de feudis," by 
^ which th(' nu'diate tiefs of 

in^^rufh* \aissals not immediat(‘ly 

•• • deiKMident ui)on th(i king wi're 

c.\j)rcssjy niacu* hi'ri'ditary Irom 
lather to son and liom brotht*!' to brothei’. 
By this nu'ans tlu* imjxirlancc* ot tin* 
leiidal lords wiio had giowai too strong 
and had ]Mesunu‘d upon the number ot 
secondaiA' \assals lornuah’ dejieiuh'nt 
u])on themsi*l\'es and now' translerred to 
th(‘ Ciow'n. was rediui'd in fa\'our of a 
strongci ccmtial ])owi'i'. 

l'h(‘S(‘ (iianges are how’('\’er, unim- 
portant in comparison w'ith tin' stioiig 
inlliH'Uci' winch was exi'i’cised not onl; 
upon Italy, but upon IIk* wholt‘ ol ( intial 
and \\'(‘siern h'uro])c. m the widi'r and 
linal st'iisi' ol the phrase, by th(' aj)])earanci‘ 
ol till* Normans in Southern Italy m 10T7. 
In itsell, and (Oiisidei t‘d Irom a purely 
geogia})hical point ol \’i(‘W . tin* change 
whx'h the By/antm(‘ south sulftaed as a 
conse(|uenr(‘ ol tlu' Norman attac ks was by 
no means so exti aoi dinai ily d(‘(’isi\’<‘ as is 
usually su])})os<‘d. At the same* line* it 
remains one ol tlu' most important I'veiUs 
in the* mc'duexal history ol lialy. Kankt* 
Regards it as no less inqiortant than the 
simultanc'ous invasion of the 'rurkish 
Si'ljuks m Iran. it was an imjjortant 
change, lor the reason that the Norman 
invasion imphc'd tlu* I'litrance ol a new' 
member among Uk* \'aried number ot 
Italian powi'i's, and ol oik* which threateiu'd 
unusual dangeis, lirst to tlu* Lombards, to 
Amalli, and other cit\' states, then to tlu* 
Lope, and tina!l\ to the emperor. 

.So late* as 1022 Henry 11 . liad ('onducted 
a successlul canqiaign, on tlu* occasion of 
his third joiinu'y to Rome, 
against the (ireeks in Apulia, 


Successful 
Campaign 
of Henry II. 


against whom Ik* had been 
summoned by PojK* Benedict 
VI IL. whose* nationalism had been already 
tested in Sardinia in 10 ib. In Ajiril, 1027, 
his succ(‘ssor, ('onrad IL, who had been 
('rowmed in Milan at the end of Ma.rch, 
I02f), easily reassc'rted the rights of thii 
western emjiire over Low'er Italy. Evt'u 
at that day those gcains existed W'hich, 
though in visit )k? for the momemt, w'ere 
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or secular property owed obedience ; it is 
a precise reversal of the theory and of 
the ])ractical situation which existed 
under Charles the Great and the Ottos. 

The clergy were brought into closer 
dependence on the Poj^e by the oath of 
fidelity and the obligation of celibacy, 
which loosened their connection with the 


Struggles 


family and the secular stale ; 
. in the universal state of the 

and Pope^*^ Church they were to be what 
the Rogers wore then making the 
Sicilians — namely, a bureaucracy. Obvi- 
ously if this goal were ever to be attained 
it was necessary to abolish the contlicting 
right of the emperor and of his greater 
vassals to institute bisho])s and abbots 
and to invest them with llu‘ ring and staff. 
The struggle upon this })oint forms the 
content of the investiture quarrel. This 
s{)iritual war was not ended by the 
conventions of February and April, iiii, 
and of October, iik), or by the concordat 
of Worms in 1122, which was in close 
documentary and legal connection with 
those conventions ; none the less the 
concordat was recognised as a binding 
contract by i)oth ])arties, and was supposed 
to form a permanent principle of im])erial 
and ecclesiastical government. 

It was impossiide lor the Church to 
abide by the com])roniise which the 
cleverness of the Emperor Henry V. 
had provided unless she were willing 
to surrender all })ros]K"ct of realising 
the ambitions of Gregory, and to face 
that })ossil)ility of sacrificing her own 
existence which the course of events 
rendered j)rol)al)le. Hence Pope Innocent 
III. turned the favourable situation to the 
best advantage, and on July 13th, 1213, 
obliged the young Frederic II. to 
renounce his right of interference in 
episcopal elections— a right which the Curia 
considered had been misused since 1139. 

This great revival of the papal power 
was further strengthened about 1078, and 
« . 'on November J7th, 1102, by 
I the magnificent legacy of the 
Powe^ ** Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
which provided a desirable, 
though soon disputed, secular support ; 
as might be expected, the new power 
exercised an indisputable influence upon 
the relations of the German emperor 
with that part of Upper Italy which was 
not under the Pope, or, more exactly, 
was outside the states of the Church. 
Apart from all other considerations, it 
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must be noticed that in st ict nationalist 
circles the imperial power of the Germans 
produced the bad impression of a foreign 
su})remacy ; moreover, since Popes of 
Germanic nationality had no longer been 
chosen, the chair of St. Peter had been 
occupied for the most part by Italians 
or Romans, and in consequence the papacy 
was regarded by the natives as the natural 
representative of their interests, inso- 
much that even in the middle of the 
nineteen :h ecu ury the idea of an Italian 
federation, with the Pope at its head, 
showed some j)rospect of realisation. The 
})lace of a shattered and disorganised 
state was taken by the* free communes 
about 1 100. 

Kspecially in the department of judicial 
administration we find at an early period 
tho.se members of the community who were 
prominent l)y birth, ])osition, or wealth 
distinguished by the title of “ nobiles ” or 
“ majores,” “ tribuni,” “ primates or 
“ indices.” ” lideles ” or ” sapientes.” 
” i)oni homines” or “homines idonei.” 
They seemed an increasing importance in 
course of time; from 1100 onwards, and 
somewhat earlier in the valley 
ofthePo than iiiTuscanv, there 


Treaties of 
Venice and 
Constance 


arose the institution of the con- 
sulate. The resolutions of the 
imperial diet of Roncaglia in 1158 were 
strongly op])osed to this highly incon- 
venient innovation, but after the defeat ol 
Legnano in ii7() they were almost entirely 
annulled by the Treaties of Venice and 
Constance in 1177 and 1183 ' only the 
im])erial investiture ol the consuls be- 
trayed the continuance of tlie old imi)erial 


su])remacy. 

In the second half ol th(' twelfth century 
— ill 1151 in Piologna, Ferrara and Siena, in 
1 17!) in Parma, and in ii()o in (ienoa — the 
p(3sition of the consuls was taken by the 
Podesta, the supreme official of the com- 
mune, who was summoned in every case 
from without ; u])on his entry into office he 
swore to observe the municij)al statutes- - 
the first printed copies of which are some 
of the finest extant incunabula — concen- 
trated in his own power various functions 
which had previously been in different 
hands, and became in particular supreme 
judge and leader in war. 

Prosperity was by no means impossible 
under papal government, as is, for 
instance, shown by the rapid rise of 
Benevento to the position gf a city state 
after the time when it came under the Pope’s 
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supremacy upon the extinction of its 
Lombard ducal family. In the north, also, 
the position of those towns which were but 
loosely dependent upon the states of the 
Church, or had shaken oh the burdensome 
rule of their episcopal counts, developed 
to no less advantage. Freedom, indeed, 
in this quarter eventually reached a far 
more brilliant development than in the 
south, which Irom T130 onwards was 
systematically subjugated by the Norman 
monarchs, and conunercially oiitstrip])ed 
by Venice, Pisa, and (ienoa. 

The impulse to town indej^endence was 
never so violently oj^posed by the Curia as 


transitory successes, such as the subjuga- 
tion of Chieri, Asti, and Tortona in 1155, 
the destruction of the defiant Spoleto in 
1155, and the overthrow ot Crema in 
iiOo, Milan, Brescia and Piacenza in 
1162 by Frederic Barbarossa ; this was 
due chiefly to the fact that the empire 
was unable to amalgamate the rising power 
of the (k'rman towns with that of the 
state. 

This s})ecial groiqiing and attitude of 
the great powers enabled Italy to 
survive scane centuries, but could not 
prevent her eventual disruption, and the 
inevitable weakness which n'sulted. Those 







yKUSia- 

THE EARLIEST HOME OF THE POPES IN ITS MEDIiEVAL STATE 
Tlie most ancient basilica of Rome is the great Church of St. John Lateran, which is regarded as the mother church of 
Rome. Here stood the old palaces of the Laterani family, which were confiscated by Nero and subsequently ordained 
by Constantine as the patrimony of the Popes of Rome. In these palaces the Popes had their residence till the four- 
teenth century, when the Vatican became the permanent seat of the papacy after the return from Avignon, in V.\77. 


by the more jiowcrful German emperors to 
the time of Henry VI. Consequently the 
good relations subsisting between the Pojie 
and the towns speedily proved to tlie 
advantage ol loth ])arties ; the Pope had 
a strong ])rotecting iorce at his service, 
and the towns could develop as thi‘v 
pleased. Hence ar se the heroic ])criod 
of the Verona lederation of T164 and th ' 
Lombard federation of 1167, which, 
among other jioints, was so important for 
the military training of the infantry 
gathered about its Carroccio. The party 
which suffered under that arrangement 
was the empire, notwithstanding some 


neighbours, indeed, who might have 
turned this weakness to their own account 
W(‘re occu])ied too entirely with their 
own affairs. Moreover, the partici])ation 
of their ruling classes in the C'rusades 
iorl)ad(‘ any interference or ex])ansion at 
home ; the inten'sts of the Christian 
nations of the West were for many centuries 
attracted to the East. Thus upon this 
side no danger was to be feared for a long 
time ; on the contrary, the task of 
transporting the numerous forces of the 
Crusades jiroved a profitable commercial 
enterprise, and largely increased the 
prosperity of the more important coast 
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towns affected by the movement. During 
the centuries in which the greater part of 
the Mediterranean trade belonging to 
such harbours in Lower Italy as Bari and 
Amalfi was transferred to the north for 
general or local reasons, Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa became jnedominant over the other 
towns. Venice had been ruled by a Doge, 
y . an olhee which had become 

almost hereditary until the 
the Do c» overthrow of the Orseoli 

in 1032 gradually introduced 
an oligarchical government ; eventually 
the oligarchy of the Comune Venetiarurn 
was definitely founded by the constitu- 
tional oath of the Doge Domenico 
Morosini of 1148, and was finally completed 
by the undertaking given by Giacomo 
Tiepolo njion his accession to office' in t22(). 
So early as the close of the 
eleventh century Venice dis- 
played a )irincij)le ol division, 
remarkabh' at that jieriod, 
betwe'eii ( hiircli and Mate, 
whicli was exjiressc'd in the 
phrase “ religion is a jirivate 
matter, but one of serious 
import ” : iivc* hundred \'ears 
later this separation was to 
find its proudest ex])ression 
in the invincible' defiance of 
the Sc'rvite Paoli Sarjii to 
Pojie Paul V. 

Venice was n'cognised as 
mistress ol the Adriatic' even 
by the Normans in 1154 and 
1157, and availed hersc'll of 
that gieat piratical exjiedit icai 
generally known as the Fourth 
Crusade to secure an extc'ii- 
sive colonial em])ire in 1204 in the .digean 
Sea. hd'oni the outset the Venetian 
merchant had been anxious to grow^ rich by 
means of trade and commercial ))rofit, but 
the attainment of this object was made 
]K)Ssil)le only by extending the limits within 
which his mercantile activity could o])erate. 
Throughout the habitable globe no one was 
able to develo)) his activities and increase 
his prosperity vvith greater freedom than 
the commercial Venetian. 

For a considerable period Pisa had 
sharc'd the fate of Adria, Amalfi, Aquileia, 
Metapontani, Ravenna, and many other 
towns upon the coast. This was due to 
unfavourable pxditical conditions, and to 
a shifting of the coast line, which greatly 
reduced the value of the harlxiurs. When 
the Arno ran a shorter course and entered 



“LAST OF THE TRIBUNES” 
The Roman patriot, Cola di Rienzi* 
was violently opposed to the 
nobles, and incited the citizens to 
revolt. He was elected tribune in 
1 :07, but his haughty manner event- 
ually turned the Romans against 
him, and he was murdered in Uiat. 


the sea at a different point from that of 
modern times, ships of considerable size 
could sail uj') stream as far as Pisa. The 
pennon of Ihsa pointed to bold seafarers 
the road to victory over the Saracens, as 
far as ('orsica and Sardinia, the Balearic 
Isles and North Africa. In 1063 rich booty 
had been secured by a raid iqxm Palermo, 
and the jiroduce was employed in ex- 
tending with magnificent splendour the 
cathedral, which had been begun in loob. 
This Ix^came the model of many cupola- 
basilicas, which are evidence of an ancient 
art once more revived. During the years 
1153-T154 the foundations of the outer 
and inner circuit of the noble bajffistery 
W(‘re laid, and twenty years later the build- 
ing of the tower was begun ; it gradually 
sank towards the south, but by a clever 
d('vic(' of comj)ensatibn was 
raised to a height of fitty-fiv'e 
iiK'tres. Lastly, the construc- 
tion of the CanqM) Santo, 
b(‘gun in the famous north- 
west coi'uer of Pisa l.)etween 
1278 and 1282, betokens both 
in point ol time and fact the 
memorabk' conclusion of the 
heroic jxM'iod of this highly 
religious commercial i e])uhlic. 

In th(' meantime, notwith- 
standing an obstinate resist- 
ance, Ihsa had Ix'en out- 
stri])])ed by (ienoa. The rise 
of this town is C('rtaiidy to be 
dated from the vigorous 
ini})ulse to ])i'osp(‘rity given 
by the Crusades. At first, by 
mt!ans of an alliance with 
Pisa lor the war against the 
infid('ls in the Western Meditc'rraiu'an, Genoa 
attempted to avoid the obligations which 
the powerful town on the Arno did not 
hesitate to lay iqxm a rival whose jirogress 
had aroused her jealousy ; but neither 
during the years between 1070 and 1080 
nor during the ])eriod from iiio to 1120 
was Cienoa able entirely to 
shake off the yoke of Pisa. 
However, in 1133, the latter 
town lost half of lier influence 
upon Corsica, which was really papal 
territory, and in 1175 a quarter of her. 
dominions in Sardinia. Finally, upon 
August 6th, 1284, the battle ot the island 
of Meloria decided the preponderance of 
Genoa, which, from 1270 t) i2Qi, was 
und(r the uniform leadershij) of two 
Ghibclline “ caj:)itani,” ov(‘r Pisa, which 


The Lost 
Dominions 
of Pisa 
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was also for the most part a Ghibclliiie 
town, but was too deeply entangled in the 
faction quarrels of Tuscany, and was 
therefore losing her maritime power. 
After the year I2()i (ienoa was able to 
expand successfully in the (ireek east, a 
possibility provided and secured by the 
victory of Meloria, and thus came into 
conflict with Venice, which had b(‘en firmly 
established in that region after tlie advan- 
tageous Golden Bull of iO(S2 and the Fourth 
Crusade ; this conflict of interests caused 
continual friction, and did not come to an 
end until the year ij8i. 

The rising prosj)erity 
of the three great com- 
mercial towns during the 
eleventh century natur- 
ally exercised a stimulat- 
ing influence u[)on the 
aspirations oi oth(‘r city 
states. We find, indeed, 
the inland town now 
assuming that pre])on- 
deranee wliieli the mari- 
time town had previously 
claimed. Tliougli lui 
i‘X tensive s(‘al)oard 
appears to (d'fer everv 
advantage to maritime 
communication, ltai\’ at 
that ])eriod does not 
st‘eni to have produec'd 
an (‘ssentially maritime 
nation, Oi lier gem'ral 
area, seventeen and fiv(‘- 
tenths percent, is island 
territory ; but even 
though the im])ortanee 
of Sicily be very highly 
estimated, the influence* 
of the sea u[)on Italian 
history is l)y no means 
so obvious as the eondi 
tions would lead us to 
expect. In the case of 
Denmark or England, the surrounding 
water is the striking feature, but in Italy 
attention is attracted by the i)roducts ol 
the soil. The connection with Central 
Europe overpowers the attraction to tlu* 
Mediterranean, and from the age of the 
communes this influence grows steadily 
stronger. 

Italy displayed that result which in- 
variably occurs upon the disru})tion or 
partition of the forces latent within a 
nation which is from the outset not 
a uniform whole : numerous centres t)f 



RIENZIo MONUMENT AT ROME 


civilisation were simultaneously formed, 
and almost every one of them proved 
sur])risingly successful. If to these in- 
fluence's b(‘ added the Italian climate and 
the atmosi)h('ric conditions of the south, 
tlu're can be no suiq^ise at the fact that 
during those centuries, so barren of 
political result, art was able to develop 
and to ])roduce achievements which could 
stimulate and delight the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. A})art from Petrarch, 
how many celebrities have l)een produced 
[)y the bright and cheerful Apenninc town 
of Arezzo, notwithstand- 
ing, or ])erhaps on 
account oi, its thin, 
})ureair! How entirely 
iiarmonious is the intel- 
lectual clarity visible in 
the master] )ieces in the 
Ihnbrian school of 
])iintei‘s with the bene- 
ficial seclusion of the 
town ot Perugia! In 
colder latitudes the com- 
lorts and luxuries of 
('ivilisation an? in- 
\'a liable connected with 
an impetus to artistic 
])erformance, and much 
more was this the case 
in those* favoured sj>ots. 
The fact that the 
Tent' nic ])e ^j)les began 
theii- renaissance one 
hundred and fifty yi'ars 
lati'r than Italy is due 
not nu'rely to the less 
favourable climate, but 
also to the later rise of 
commercial prosperity. 

Notwithstanding the 
favours of fortune, the 
Italian towns from the 
eleventli to the thir- 
ti'i'iith centuries secured, 
as a general rule, no permanent political 
] lower ; this fact is due not merely to the 
continual jealousies and feuds of the 
several communities — for even the 
economic jiolicy ol the maritime town, 
with its com])rt‘hensive character, was 
modified by definite tendencies in favour 
of monopoly — but in a specially high 
degree to the fact that political parties 
within individual towns were continually 
in violent conflict. It would be wTong to 
suppose that the policy of the more 
famous city republics was entirely 
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THE RUINS OF THE FAMOUS CASTLE OF CANOSSA 
The ancient castle of Canossa, high up in the Apennines, is no longer a proud fortress, for it has fallen into decay and 
ruins. It is famous in history on account of its association with the humiliation of the German Emperor, Henry IV, 
[see page IluDO], who, having been excommunicated by Pope Gregory VII., in 1077, followed the papal autocrat to its 
gates, and for three days stood shiveting in the snow before obtaining absolution on terms of abject humiliation. 

uniform ; such catchwords as “ (iliilnd- lormcd against any ruler.” The ]\Ion- 
line lendt'iicies ” or “a citadel oi tin* tecchi and tlu* Ca])]ielletti— Montae,ucs 
(luelfs ” may t'asily giv(‘ rise to thes(^ and ('apulets — are not to be regarded as 
erroneous views. On the contrary, in two tamilits bittiuiy o])])os(al to one 
those districts ol U]i])t'r and Ctaitrad Italy anotln'r in the sa.nu town (Verona), sinct' 
which w'ere generally iiiub'r tlu‘ pow'er of the Ca])])(‘lletti bt'longt'd to Ciannona ; but 
the emperor lo^adty and iear ol inpierial this fact dot's not imj)air the ('orrectness 
interlerence gave an extraordinal yim])et ns ol the other view, that the develojnnent 
to the formation of dom(‘s1i(' hud ions. ol such ('ommunities. wdiich might have 

ICiiii Taltro si rode achieved great results under a system of 

l)i (juei ch’un iniiro ed uiia toss;i serra stern self-disci])line, was more often checked 

is the complaint of Daiitt*. by their own social and family feuds than 

There w^ere, indeed, city iortresses, which by wairs with their neighbours. The 
were almost invariably in defiant revolt guilds revolt against the nobility, the 
wdth gates closed to the traveller journey- young geru'i'ation against the old, and 
ing tow^ards Rome, either because they even within these groujis we find a social 
were attempting some theoretical revival line of demarcation which betokens dis- 
of the early Roman tradition of freedom, cord. Thus, the obstinate division into 
or because tlu'y WTre essentially hostile to inijH'rial and papal, into aristocratic and 
the imperial policy. But at least as great democratic republics, distorted and des- 
was the number of those in which an in- troyed such unity as Henry III. had 
creasing minority succeeded within a lew secured in the northern half of Italy, and 
years in cutting off the majority from tludr also prevented the formation of any 
resources and driving them out,' themselves ])erinanent unity within the more im- 
lO suffer a similar fate- in their turn alter portant towns. Hence, the history of 
a certain lapse of time. ” Two powers Italy during these centuries is marked by 
wc;re alw^ays oj>])Osed in Italy, because in the disadvantageous feature of disruption, 
this country a txarty coulcl easily be notwithstanding the heroic achievements 
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of individual communities ; and it is 
consequently impossible for a brief narra- 
tive to attempt any detailed account of 
the several stages of development. 

Autonomous city government naturally 
did not possess ])recisely the same strength 
and permanence in every district of Upper 
and Central Italy. Indeecl, in isolated 
districts native or immigrant princes were 
able to maintain their ground ; such were 
the powerlul Aledramids in Piedmont, 
a family which had divided from the tenth 
century into the' se\'eral branches of 
Sezze, Albissola, Husca, and Pon/ona of 
Vasto and of Montferral , which on their 
side inherited the ])ossessions of the 
dynasty of the Paheologi in i;)05. Other 
families ol this kind were the counts ol 
Turin, whose line began with Humbert 
White Hand of MauricniK', th(‘ counts ol 
Savoy, and the Lombard Otbertini or 
Esterisi, with Iheii* rich counli it'S of Milan, 
Genoa, Tortona, Luni, Gavt'llo, Padua, 
Este — after tlu' ('le\'enth century — and 
Bobbin. More shorl -li\'ed were the counts 


of Canossa, who secured the possessions 
of the WMoni of Tuscany alxiiit 1030. 
After the emperor and Pope had fought 
for the valuable inheritance until 1120, 
these western portions jxassed to the 
greedy towns of Pistoria and Bologna, 
Mantua and Reggio, Modena and Lucca. 
All these counts— at that time the term 
was not ollicial, but merc'ly titulary — were 
able to bring into immediate dejiendence 
u]Km themselves all towns and districts 
which were dissatished with their state 
ol tutelage' under mesne vassals. By 
this means siu h districts were transferred 
from the feudal system and were incor- 
])orated in a ])etty state without lurther 
difficult V. 

On tlu' otlu'i* hand, Rome' rejK'atedly 
expe'i'ience'd dangi'rous re'volts ol the 
citizens against tlie ])a]5al ])e)we'r. 'Lhe 
ins])iring exam])k' ol Lombard civic free- 
dom iiidiicc'd the' K'onuins, who had 
already been t'xcited by vaiious schisms, 
to entertain the ])roje(T of restoring the 
old republic in the autumn of 1143. This 



THE BEGINNING OF THE GUELF AND GHIBELLINE WARS 
The incident depicted in this painting by Sabateili, at Florence, was the prelude to long and bloody warfare between 
two fa,ptions in Italy. A young Florentine of high rank named Buondelmonte was murdered by the friends of the 
young lady to whom he had pledged himself in marriage, and whom he had forsaken in order to marry another, and 
this led to the community dividing itself into Guelfs and Ghibellines, and carrying on a long and bitter quarrel. 
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successful attempt was met half way by andsccuied it, at the expense of some 
the inflammatory preaching of Arnold of crueltv, in the course of the year 1194. 
Brescia, whose powerful moral exhorta- In the meanwhile his cause was vigorously 
tions brought the capital to his feet after and tenaciously defended by the brave 
1147 and enabled him to gain a remark- jXTsistence of his wife, by Conrad of 
able triumph, both over the deceased Lutzelhard, by Diepold of Srhweinspeunt, 
Pope, Innocent II. (1130- 1143), his iin- by the vigorous Dean Adenulf of Monte 
fortunate opponent of ii3(), and over the Cassiiio, and others. These facts are 
living Pope, Eugenius HI. (1145-1153) ; recorded in a Latin ])oem of Magister 
eventually in 1153 he was defeated by Petrus de Ebulo, with magnificent 
the tenacity of the Englishman Hadrian enthusiasm. That union of the German 

IV., who declined to abate ^ , Lower Italian Sicilian 

any portion of his rights. Of kingdoms, which Italian 

less importance were the nationalism feared, and Ger- 

revolts against Alexander man nationalism disliked, 

III., Lucius IIL (1180 had now become an accorn- 

1235), and others. Through- Sj)oleto at that time was 

out the years in which Koine Conrad of Ih-slingen ; the 

was left to itself, during the ('ount of Ancona and Duke 

papacy, the symjitoins ot faithful High Steward, Mark- 

decay arc so ]flainly marked ward of Annweiler, while the 

optimists such as Dante and inheritance of Matilda was 

Petrarch, who considered the tyrant ezzelino the ('in])eror s brother Philij). 

that but for the Pojie Koine He was a Giubeiiine leader in the Mcdia'val Gerih*an history^ 

might becom(‘ the head of a ^ing: Manfred, and fouerht very rarelv displayed a ixiwer 


new universal monarchy. - - 

were wholly nullified, 1 Ik* two violent 
persecutions l)egan in 1347 ^.>54 

the “Tribune of the lk‘0])le,“ IGenzi, 
originally in the name of the Pope, against 
the Roman nobility, the Colonna. evam- 
tually develo])e(l into grossest tyranny, 
fruitless of result. 

At one time it had seemed as il civic 
freedom in ll])j)er and Central Italy, 
hemmed in as it was u])on both the 
north and south, was doomed to sptaaly 
destruction. It was the ])eriod wlu'ii. in 
the midst of infinite* confusion, the 
brilliant eldest son oi the mighty Barba- 
rossa, the Emperor Henry VL, succeeded 
in incorporating tlu* deserte'd Norman 
Empire in Lowei Italy and Sicily, leasing 
his action u})on indis])uta])le hereditary 
right, Henry did not shrink in Aju'il iik), 
from the treacherous abandonment ol 
Tusculum, a town loyal to the em])eror, 
in order to secure the compliance of 
the vacillating Pope Celestine III. His 
hands would now have been free for 
the humiliation of Naples had not his 
action been checked by the devastations 
of the plague during the summer and by 
a conspiracy of his princes at home. I'his 
emperor, however , though not thirty years 
of age, inexorably pur.'^^ued his object, 


stubbornly on behalf of that cause. 


SO far-reaching and so cen- 
tralised as that wliich belonged to tlu* 
occuj')ant ot the inpierial throne in the 
year iips. 

Tlu* ir.oia* striking was the sudden 
co!la])se ol this ])roud world-empire im- 
nu'diately alter the death of Henr\' VL, 
in IT()7. The jirocess was begun by 
('onstanct*, the qiu't'n -widow, who leceived 
her ('iiijiire as a fief from the Pojie, and 
banished the Ciermans. In iig8 the 
jiowTi's of the a})ostolic k*gate, so incon- 
venient to the Curia, also disa])])eared. 
So early as November, ii()7, a federation 
was formed in Tuscany between Florence, 
Siena, Lucca, Volterra, Arezzo, Prato, and 
other towns. Ancona and Sjioleto over- 
threw their masters in ii()8. Alessandria, 
the nanu* which had been changed on March 
14th, 1183, to “ Caesarea, “ resumed the 
offensive name of 1168. To these tacts 
was added the double election of March 
8th and June ()th, 1198, which shattered 
and ])aralysed the powers of Germany. 
Pope Innocent III. (1198-1216) was 
ju'ecisely the man to turn this favourable 
situation to the l)est account, though it 
must also be admitted that as guardian 
of the emperor’s son, Frederic II. , he 
administered his Southern Italian inherit- 
ance upon disinterested principles. At 
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the same time, fifty years of im])erial nionarehical government, connected 

government in Upper Italy had so firmly with Germany only by personal union, 

rooted that institution that the year Frcdciic 11 ., however, transferred the 

1210 seemed to reverse the ])osition of centre of his wide activities to the south 

1197. However, with the Pope’s help, in the midsummer of 1220, and the 

Frederic II. ex])elled the victorious struggle between the Po]X! and em})eror 

Guelfs from 1212 onwads. was consequently renewed. Upon this 

The Northern Italian towns were unable, occasion it was a struggle for life or 

as usual, to resolve upon any uniform death. Frederic showed great dexterity 

policy, by reason ol their mutual mistrust, in turning to the best account the origin- 

and the o])position between the Guelfs ally meagre su})])ort which the emperor 

and Ghibcllines steaddy increased. The had found among the towns in 122b, 1231, 

Church State, in that ex])ansion guaran- and 123b. On November 27th, 1237, 

teed in 1213 by the Golden Bull of Eger, at Cortenuova, between Creina and 

now again included Tuscany and the Bergamo, he succeeded in indicting a 

inheritance of Matilda, SiK)lcto and complete defeat u})on the hostile towns ; 

Ancona, Ravenna and the Pentapolis. In 1238 he subjugated Tuscany, united 

The Curia was also the feudal su])erior Sardinia to his dynasty by th(‘ marriage 

ot Sicily, which was under a strong of Enzio with Adelasia, and remained 





. THE LAST HOURS OF EZZELINO, A PRISONER AT SONCINO 

Failing to surprise Milan in 1250 and to conquer the Lombard crown and rule as a Ghibelline. Ezzelino, a 
leader of that cause, was taken prisoner, and died of his wounds at Soncino on September 2Tth of that year. 

l^rom the* 1<\ ( , 1'. I,i'ssin;; 
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master of almost the whole of Italy until 
the death of Gregory IX., on August 21st, 
1241, and even after the election of 
Innocent IV., on June 25th. 1243. 

The Lombard question, however, cut 
off all hoj^es of any general pacification. 
The month of July, 1244, when the Po])c 
retired from Rome and went to Lyons 
b\' wav of Genoa, marks tlie 
The Death of the Hohenstauf- 

® domination, which w^as 

■ unable to maintain its ground 
aft - r the surj^rise of Parma in June, 1247, 
though it ottered a bold resistance and 
secured isolated successes. “ Stravit 
inimicum Christi colubruin Fredericum ” 
(He crushed the enernv of Christ, the 
ser})en1 Frederic) is tlie inscri])tion u])on 
the tomb of Innocent in the Cathedral ol 
Najdes. After the ju'emature death by 
fever of King Conrad IV., who had over- 
])owcred Ca])ua and Naples in 1253, the 
disaster provt'd irre])arable, notwith- 
standing tin‘ noi)le efforts ol King Mantred, 
who revived the s])l(‘ndour ot the court ol 
Palermo in 1258, and the energetic 
su()])ort ol his viceroy, the C ount Iordan 
d’Agliano. 

The day ot Montaperti, Se])tember 4th, 
i2bo, remained a disaster lor the (iiU‘lf 
town ot Florence and a trium])h for the 
Ghilvllines of Siena. Equally unsuc('essf\il 
was the nltemjh of hlzzelino to surprise 
Milan in I25(), to conquer the Lombard 
crown, and to rule, in intention at least, 
as a (ihil>elline. The tyrant died of his 
wounds on Se]heml)er 27th of that year, 
as a ])risoner in Soncino. The ])eriod of 
German su})remacy was definitely at an 
end, Roman nationalism triun»])hed in 
the person of (diaries of Anjou, who was 
brought torward l)y the French lh)])es. 
Urban IV. and Clement IV. On February 
2()th, I2()(), he overthrew Mantred at 
Benevento ; on August 23rd, I2f)8, he 
conquered the last male Hohenstauffeii, 
Conradin, a son ol (dmrad TV., in the ]dain 
of Palentina, between Tagliacozzo and 
Alba at Scurcola, by a timely ad van ''e 


of his reserves, while on June iith, 
1926, he routed Provenzano Salvani of 
Siena at Colle di Val d’Elsa. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that (German influence in the south was 
but a transitory ])henomcnon which left 
no traces behind. The foundation of 
Manfredonia at Siponto in I2bi' 12(13 is a 
direct reference to its founder by name. 
The lairest ruins of A])ulia, from the 
magnificent fortress of Castel del Monte to 
the scanty remnants ol the tombs of two 
empresses in Andria, are memorials of the 
brilliant period wdien the favourite settle- 
ments of a world- wide ruler were situated 
in the “ Capitanatad’ and when Foggia 
was his capital. The name of Frederic 1 1 . 
is levered among tlu* Ajralians ol to-day 
as that of Naiioleon among the French. 
I'he inhabitants ol Bitonti s1 ill show with 
]U'ide the stone tablet on which tlu' great 
enqieror Iras termed them “ asinmi.*' 

He who stands in the ( athedral of 
Palermo, belore the- ])()rpli\ ry and marble 
tombs of H(‘nr\ VL, hii'deric IL, and 
their (jueeiis, will realise' that the connec- 
tion ol llal\' with the (ierman Emjhre 
was no mere em])t\' theory, mam tamed 
with ditficnlty for a, few dt'eaides, hut was. 
on the contrarw a stc'rn la(d to which 
numerous generations, coluntarily e)r in- 
voluntarily, were' forced to yield. 1 h<' 
(lUelfs may, in e'xecss ol ])alriotism, regarel 
the German dominatiein as eine ol the 
“ barbarian invasions: ” the* Hohe'iistaullen 
dynast v can confidently conlront the 
question whe'lhe'r it ga\'e more' than it 
re('ei\'eel to the' country. The 
Renaissance j^enaissance eiwes something to 
Debt to infusion ol (ierman blood, 

ermany whether of kiiights or crafts- 
men, which certainly moeiifie'd the mixed 
Italian nationality, though te) what extent 
is a matter ol conjecture' rather than of 
demonstration. In any case the calm and 
unprejudiced observer ^\’ill avoid the 
error of estimating the magnificent im- 
]K‘rialism of |)ast ages by the measure of 
(ierman jiarticularism. 





FLORENCE AND VENICE IN THE DAYS 
OF THEIR SPLENDOUR 


AND THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD IN ITALY 


pROM th(‘, Italian })oint of view the lall 
* of the Hohcnstauffeii dynasty imjdied 
liberation from an oj)])ressiv{' alien rule. 
In view of the Anj^evin sn])reniacy on tlie 
one liancl, and the revival of the (lerman 
claims under Henry VII. upon tin* other, 
it might reasonably be sn]^])os(al that the 
lil)eration had Ix^en ])uiely nominal, and 
that the old tyranny remained. In this 
view there was some truth. The devas- 
tating qnana'l between the (iuelfs and 
(ihilu^llines cortiinu'd, thongli the la'collee- 
tion of its origin had gradually died away. 

The last enijX'ror who was crowned in 
Rome bc'longs to the fifteenth century — 
Frederic III., crowned on March iGth, 
1452, with th(‘ lombard crown, and on 
March i()th with the ini|K'rial crown : the 
last emjaM'or who assumed tlie title of king 
and emperor from Italy does not appear 
until the sixtc'eiith century — Charles V., 
crowned on Feliruary 22nd and 24th, 

German Bologna. 'Hie Clerman 

erman suiiremacy was tlius by no 
Supremacy euitirely brought to an 

**' * ^ end by the overthrow of I2t)8, 

though in the meanwhile the general 
situation had undergone great transforma- 
tion and modification. 

A])art from the meteoric revival of the 
true imperial ruh^ in the person of Henry 
VII., we know of no German king who was 
able to realise in ])ractice the tradition of 
northern sujiremacy. After his time we 
meet only with vague theories and mere 
shadows of the former power. It is a paper 
supremacy, which the Germans from the 
time of Lewis of Bavaria could no more 
renounce than the Hansa towns were 
able at a later time to surrender their 
privileges, which, though attested by 
documents, had long fallen into disuse. 
A country divided by nature into two 
parts at least, and by its ])revious history 
into countless divisions, could not be 
permanently governed by means of ex- 
peditions to Rome as occasion arose. 
Hence Upper and Central Italy went tlieir 


own ways. Conditions in the south were 
somewliat difiFient, tor this ]iart of tlie 
country long remained under the domina- 
tion of foreign ruUus. 

1'he question has been raised whether 
the d('cay and downfall of the siqiremacy 
oi the “ emjiero/s from different 
^ dynasties” between 1273 and 
1437, who were respected only 


Unhappy 


occasionally or not at all, 
im])li(‘d the outsi't of a ha])pit‘r age lor 
those districts of Ital\ which had hitherto 
])een ])rimarjly anti-fierman. It is a ques- 
tion wliich can bt* answered dermitc'ly in the 
negative ; sufficient eyidence for the answer 
may be gained by a glance at Dante’s 
‘‘ Divinn Commedia.” The nsjionsi- 
bility for failure rests chiefly u])on tlu! 
incomjX'tcnce of tlu‘ contcmpiorary Boj)es 
after IniKcent IV.. who had cvmi made a 
formal entry into N.ajdcs shortly before 
his death, in 1254, and edter the imj)ortant 
Nicliolas HI. Orsini (1277-1280). 'Phis in- 
c()m])(‘tence is twic(' manifested — in 1282 
when Sicily was lost to .-Xragon, and in 1,^03 
when the pajiacy was defeated by French 
nationalism. 

If. cannot be denied that during the 
first half of the thirteenth century Italy 
dis])lay(‘d fair possibilities of ch'vclopment 
to an inde])endent and national course 
of existence. In this res])ect the first 
])lace must be given to the movement 
connected with the ])reacliing of Francis 
of Assisi, and to liis discipk'S who carried 
their insjuring enthusiasm abroad, after 
I2i<', from the beautiful Umbrian mountain 
town, with its fortress church. It is 
difficult in a few words to give 
an adequate account of the 
enormous effect produced by 
the^e reformers, which con- 
tinued almost uninterriq'tcdly till the time 
of Bernardino of Siena, who died in 1444. 

The national life of Ital > in the thirteenth 
century dis])laycd the most varied features. 
Geographical configuration and climate, 
position with reference to neighbours and 
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The Zeal 
of Francis 
of Assisi 





Among the movements that were witnessed in Italy during the early part of the thirteenth century that associated 
with the preaching of Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan Order was significant. From the beautiful 
Umbrian mountain town, with its fortress church, shown in the illustration, he and his disciples went forth on 
preaching expeditions, and their zealous religionism did much to mould and influence the life of that period. 

the world at lar^e, had })r()(lu('ed cleared the f^round for the jK'rrnaiient 

effects in Sicily, Rome, Milan, and Venice. rece})tion of the beauty and the Ireedom 
Institutions were in a state of flux, and i^^athered from classical antiquity. This 
nowhere do we meet with any definite ])re])aration was the work of the tlnrteentli 
constitution. No one town constitution century-a work ])ei formed tentatively, 
resembled any otlier. At every jH)int with vacillation, and at times with aj)pal- 
translormation, confusion, and transition ling retrogression, but u])on tlu^ whole 
meet the eye. None the less, however, with success ; for it was a ]X‘riod which 
a certain uniformity is plainly obvious, made that most valuable of all discoveries, 
and this is provided by the ferment which the truth of individualism, 
ran throughout the lower classes from This achievement was not attained 
the outset of the thirteenth century, without a severe struggle. Oj)position, 
This i>henomenon is not confined to negation, resistance, such were the ob- 
Italy ; a similar social movement appears stacles. To esca])e from the ordinary 
in I" ranee and Spain, and even in the colder grooves of existence and thought, to throw 
climate of North-west Europe. The term off jwlitical or ecclesiastical tyranny, such 
Renaissance usually evokes in our w'as the doctrine which then occupied and 
minds the thought of those brilliant attracted the strongest and noblest minds 
achievements which this revival produced ot the j)eriod. “ Uniformity disappeared 
in the domains of literature and art. in individualism.” The state became con- 

We are loo much inclined to forget scious of its individuality, began to realise 
that the spiritual, scientific and artistic its tasks and to oppose the Church, which 
Renaissance would never have exercised was attempting to break its bonds. A 
the deep comprehensive influence which it similar process was advancing wnthin the 
actually excrte(l had it not been jireceded minds of particular men. Situation and fate 
by a long period oi prejmration which raise the individual upon occasion to the 
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superhuman position of an Ezzclino da 
Romano, who jiersecutccl with violent 
tyranny as evil any refusal to recognise 
what he i^ersonally considered just, right, 
or necessary. 

Position and circumstance again may 
overwhelm the individual in associa- 
tions scorning every instinct of humanity, 
such as the orthodox intolerance mani- 
fested in 130^^ towards the Paterene Fra 
Dolcino. Others are driven — and the case 
is frequent — to renounce the secular life, 
to abandon the lamily and state, to pro- 
claim their ])crsonal belief in conscious 
revolt against ecclesiastical authority, or 
are induced to wander abroad as apostles 
offering a jnittern of the ascetic life, and 
denouncing th(‘ irreligious and 
sinlu! habits of nobles and a|)Os 
tates. It was tendmicics of this 
hitter character that enabled 
St. Dominic to found his order 
in 1215 ; h(‘ speedily secured 
large numbers of adherents 
from Florence, ( )rvieto, Perugia 
and Ravenna, as far as Taren- 
turn and Palermo, beyond the 
straits. 

Freethinking and scholas- 
ticism, church discijdine and 
sectarianism, mysticism and 
religious mendicancy, are the 
wholly dissimilar children ol 
one and the same mother. Even 
the foundation of the })oetical 
Francis of Assisi is jHUKitrated 
entirely by individualism ; tlie 
founder combines in his own 
person the subjective ])oet, tlu' 
friend of the ])Oor and the 
she])herd of souls, seeking Iiis 
own salvation, and in sonu^ 
contradiction the “caput” ol 
a “ religio “ or brotherhood, 
thus connecting the inner life ol 
the individual and the sancti- 
fication of hispersonal salvation 
with the service of others and 
ready obedience to 
These facts arc ])lain from the 
history of the Franciscan order from the 
year 1221, and also from the history of art 
in general. The passionate ])reachers of 
repentance, who offered a fanatical opposi- 
tion to all that could beautify and refine 
existence, inexorably op})osed all those 
innovations comprehended under the term 
“Renaissance,” from the Dominican John 
of Vicenza, the peacemaker of 1233, con- 



GIORDANO BRUNO 
. *jt. Bruno was the founder ol the 

tlieir WJ]]. austere Carthusian order. He 
died in 


St. 


dernning all secular pleasure and all secular 
quarrels, to the time of his Dominican 
brother Girolamo .Savonarola, who fell a 
victim in 1408. under the most tragical 
circumstances, to the ])olitical intrigues of 
hostile Franciscans. 

In all these talented fanatics two 
instincts were furiously struggling — the 
instincts of subjection to authority and 
of individual freedom. At a later date 
the victory was secured upon other soil ; 
one witness can here serve — the stake at 
which the ex-Dominican (iiordano Hruno 
was burnt on February lytli, i()0(). De- 
lirium and fanaticism ju'oduced no per- 
manent result, and certainly none in 
Italy. The enthusiasm j)asserj away, and 
Fra Salimbeiu' de Adamo, the 
first modern historian, a true 
contem])orary of Frederic II., 
the first modern })rince, retails 
with a])parent compla('(‘ncy the 
biting satire of the Florentine 
grammarian Buoncom))agno ; 

“ Kl Johannes jolianni/at 
el sallando cIk nvizal. 

Mode salta, inodo salt.i, 

(|iii coelonini jKtis alia ! 

Sallal isle, sallat ille 
n'saltant ('(>horlt.*s mille ; 
sallat chorus dominarinn 
sallal tliix X’enetianini. ” 

John now shows himself I rue* John, 
DaiK'ing, leads the chorus on. 
Dancing earls, dancing late, 
riiou sliall w in to heas eids gale ! 
Dancing here and dancing ihere, 
Crowds are daiu ing eet'rj w'here. 
.See the iroopsdf dames a-dancing ! 
See Ihe D^ge of V’enice prancing ! 

In fact, u])()n August 28th, 
1223. on the meadow of 
Paquara by the Etsdi, to the 
south ol Vi*rona. Brother John 
is said to have preached from a 
lofty ]mlj)it to a motley crowd 
of listeners and sj)ectators, 
including the Counts of 

('amino, Este, Romano, San 
Bonifacio, and others, together 
with 400,000 knights, peasants, 
citizens, clergy, and bishops 

from a score of great towns. 

Notwithstanding the hojxdessness and 
apparent dilhculty of its individual pheno- 
mena, the whole movement undoubtedly 
produced one good cff(;ct — it stirred the 
people from their state of senseless 

indifferent torpor. Though the waves 
of the movement occasionally passed 
be}-ond the frontiers of Italy, yet one 
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Boccaccio Dante Petrarch 

THREE GREAT FIGURES OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
The awakening of Europe to a new era of literary activity was due in large measure to the rise of these three writers 
of Italy. Dante was, of course, the supreme poet of mediseval times, bridging the gulf that had been unspanned since 
Virgil. In Petrarch and Boccaccio the Renaissance took two different courses, the former great poet and thinker 
striving to direct it along the hi^h spiritual plane on which Dante had placed it, and Boccaccio, m his warm humanism, 
achieving the more readily attainable by the broad appeal of his prose writings to the primal sympathies of mankind. 

of its results, and that by no means the e\'entual national union. The ])atriotic 

least important, was the strengthening (d’ art and the literary splendour of that 

the national eonsciousrK'ss. The “ ]>ataria ” })oeti(' constellation, Dante, Petrarch, 

of Milan, the attemi)ts at ecrlesiastical P>occacei(), eontirm this (‘vent. The 

reform which Ariald, Landulf and Erlem- ])ossil)ihty of a successful ascent to 

bald had undertaken between 1056 and these int(Tectual summits depended upon 

1057 assumed a political character in the economic ])ros])erity rather than upon 

I I y^i^r course of time. The ascetic, ])ojitiral pr(‘-eininence. 

mystical, and reforming ino\'e- That such ])rosperity existed in full 
HaUelujah might eiisily have com- al)uudanc(‘ is proved by the a})})alling 

bined to secure a dom(‘stic height ol the niio of interest and the 

renovation ot Italy had the })eople given flourishing position of the moneylender, 

greater attention to the t<‘achers and had It is extraordinary how oiten we meet 

the two mendicant orders given in their with decrees u]X)n'this latter occupation, 

adhereiK'e to the papacy with less ra})idity. which forced the heirs of the money- 

The suppression of factious animosity, lenders to make a pcMiiteiit restoration of 

with its evil consequences, and of the spirit ])roperty gained by “ robbery and evil 

of private revenge iii th(‘ year of Halle- means,” and remind us almost of the 

lujah, 1233, niigiit have led to a fruitful humiliating ])enancc which Otto III. 

political union of all classes; in Ihe year performed in looi before vSt. Romuald 

1220 St. Francis hims(‘lf preached the in the old basilica of Sant’ Apollinare at 

cause of peace with j)owerful effect in the Ravenna ” on account of crimes corn- 

town of Bologna, a city highly cultured niitled.” A protocol concerning money- 

thongh torn by domestic faction. A similar lending by Italians who carried on business 

note can be heard even in the ])essimistic in Nimes shows that interest was demanded 

assertions and gloomy ])rophecies of the at the rate of 75, T13, 120, 175, and 218 

Cistercian abbot Joachin of Fiore, and in per cent., and even 2f)2 and 2()() ]^er cent. — 

the exaggerated diatribes of his adherent, figures in corni)arison with which the 

the Minorite Gherardino of Borgo San average rate of 43^33 per cent. a]4:)ears 

Donnino in 1254 against the Hohenstauffen. comparatively modest. 

At that moment individual poets in w ^ There was every reason for 

Sicily, from Arezzo, Bologna, Todi, and h*'d^*'* name of Lom- 

Florence, who were all dependent upon * bard ” to the credit banks, 

the Latin and Provencal languages, had Thechief centres of the money-changers and 
ventured to write in a kind of Italian usurers were Asti, Chieri, and Piacenza in 

national language. Thus the thirteenth the north-west, Venice and Vicenza in the 

century amalgamated the motley ]>o])ula- north-east, Siena, Lucca, and Florence in 

tion of Italy into a national whole, Tuscany, Rome in the states of the Church, 

or gave a highly promising impulse to and San Germane in the south. The 
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discovery of the St. Gothard Pass, about 
1220, completed the i)ros|)erity of finance 
and mercantile communication. 

The term “ signory ” as applied to these 
city states is not to be regarded as in every 
case ijni)lying fully deV(^lo])ed individual 
su])remacy. Such a view would be 
erroneous. The Italians of this time 
rather comprehended under the term 
“ signoria ” re}:)ublican Ireedom in visible 
form, though it was a li'cedom very ninote 
from the idea of freedom which the 
nineteenth century and English models 
hav'e ins])ired. In' Florence, lor instance, 
the term signorv denoted for many decades 


• 

the rule of the heads of the guilds until 
the time of the Medici. After 1282 and 
129J the popular jiower of this town lay 
in the hands of tlu‘ ])riors, who met in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and of the Gonfa- 
loniere di Giustizia (the standard-bearer 
of justice). The signory ol Vhmice was 
])ractically the ministry of the Doge. In 
other j)arts of the country, where the 
general exhaustion consequent iq)on thOi 
struggles of social classes had produced 
an earnest demure for j^eace, the institu- 
tion de /elop(jd uj)on different lines ; here 
W'e find the civic dissensions compos('d by 
impartial mediators, acting in a dis- 
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A SESSION OF THE GREAT COUNCIL IN THE HALL OF THE COLLEGE OF VENICE 
The small but beautiful chamber in the ducal palace known as the Hall of the College was chiefly used for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors and state functions of the Grand Council, a session of which is represented in the above oicture 

I roiii tlx p.iintm;; l«\ M.iloiiilir.i in tlu Ft.ido ('..ilk-ry .il M.ulrnl. 

Bologna, the* T)a ro](‘nta over Ravenna— July 31st. I2q(), l^isa was obliged to red(‘ 
Dante’s place (>1 refuge— the Manfredi over Corsica and jiart of Sai'dinia to Cierioa. ])ay- 

Faenza, the (ihibelliiK; ( Irdalaffi over Forli, ing an indiannity (d ilx), 000 lire, and was 

the Malaleste ov(!r Rimini, the \'arani driven from the sea. ICventually. in i 5, 

over ( amerino, the Moiitefeltri ovt^r it was easily overpowered by (he Ghibcdline 

Urbino the Frefetti da V'ico over Vhterbo rgiua'ione (hdla Faggiuola. who also 

and C.ivita \ <‘cchia. Hen* also the Italian subjugated Lucca in 1^14 -where Dante, 

tendency towards inultilormily is j)re- upon his second banishment, remained 

served. The case may be summed uj) as until ijif;- and rhdeated Florence on 

follows. In places where the term August 2()th, 1315, at Monte ('atini. In 

“ signoria ” imidies no ex])ressed lord.ship, 131b I'guccione was banished from Pisa 

development remained some decade.^ on account of his severity to Castruccio 

behind, in com])arison with other towms Castracani— who died in 1 328 as 

which possessed “signori” jiroper. As DukeofJaicca— and other nobles, 

a matter of fact, the free communes in ^ The signory was then held by 

Tuscany maintained their ground longer ® *** the Gherardesca family until 

than in Upper Italy, and in this re.^])ect June 5th, 1347, after which date the 

such examj)les as the signori ol Florence Gambacorta family retained a compara- 

were a late growTh of the ju’eceding age. tively firm grasp of the power until 1399, 
After the battle of Meloria, Pisa endur(‘d notwithstanding changes of fortune and 

three years of Guelf suj)remacy under occasional alterations of constitutional 

Count Ugolino della (iherardesca, as form. 

captain-general (1285-1288). When this The proud city of Genoa had inflicted a 
y(>ke had been shaken off with great crushing defeat, on September 5th, 1298, 
cruelty, the decay of the town was upon the Venetian fleet off the Dalmatian 

accelerated by the restoration of a island of Curzola. For some time it was 

communal government ; in the armistice of governed by a Ghibelline party in the 
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style of a signory, upon a democratic an end to the wide membership of the 

basis, thougli with two aristocratic chiefs ; commune, and to replace this body by 

on November 22nd, ijii, this inde}>end- a smaller council, invested with sovereign 

ence, which the town had maintained powers, to substitute tor the democracy 

even against Charles ol Anjou, was re and mob rule an oligarchy of consuls and of 

placed by an imperial signory. the ])odesta, which eventually gave way 

This government, however, was of short to a half monarchical signoria. This ])ro. 

duration, and soon afterwards civil war cess can be traced jdainly throughout the 

broke out the more violently. The result- constitutional life of Venice. On the 

ing disasters were invai ialdy comi)ensated other hand, in Venice a pure monarchy 

and repaired by the advantages of ^ neveu* ('ame into existence ; in 

geograjdiical position, a highly \'aluable \|rKo was “hall ol the great council” 
attribute ; had they been possessed, for Executed ixdace of the Doge, in the 

instance, in the same measure, by the centre of the row of seventy-six 

ambitious town of Ancona, Ancona would Doge ])ortraits, a black plate marks the 

undoubtedly have beconu^ a second Genoa. sjxit which should have been occupied 

The attempts of the inhal)itants to shake ])y the portrait ol the Doge Marino Faliero, 

off the rule of Milan, of the French, of a who was beheaded on A])ril 17th, 1 ^ 55 . 

foreign Montferrat dynasty, or, hnally, for high treason. The podesta, notwith- 

of a native aristocracy, never resulted m standing his titl(‘, ” by tlie grace of (iod,” 

any ]uu'man(uit success. was very far from enjoying a monarchical 

Affairs in Venice ran a similar, and >’et j)osition, and similarly the powers of the 

in details a very diftcrent, course. The Doge were strictly limited by several 

similarity consisted in the desire, which oligarchical authorities, the ” signori ” 

most of the Italian towns displayed, to put proper of Venice. The more or less 



THE HALL OF THE GREAT COUNCIL AT VENICE 
In this mag^nificently decorated hall, whose walls and ceilings were painted by Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and 
other famous artists employed at the expense of the republic, the Great Council, presided over by the Doge, met to 
deliberate on the affairs of the state. Around the frieze are Iportraits of all the Doges in the history of Venice with 
the exception of Marino Faliero, who himself fell a victim to the extraordinary intrigues which were commonplaces in 
the annals of the ambitious republic and its unscrupulous statesmen. This chamber is one of the gems of Venice. 
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of deliverance from the plague, is one of the most characteristic views of Venice. 


ON THE GRAND CANAL AND OTHER FAMOUS SCENES IN VENICE 


Photos ; Frith and Anderson 
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stringent absolutism of a Carrara, Medici, 
Scala, and Visconti was never at any time 
possible in the history of Venice. 

Thus from 1148, and to a greater extent 
from 1192, onwards, at which date Enrico 
Dandolo swore to the constitution. Venice 



VENETIAN CITIZEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
From a painting in the Corsini Gallery, Florence 


for fully six centuries remained the pattern 
of a true oligarchy, (ireat, indeed, were 
lier achievements in this character. After 
the Fourth Crusade, which brouglit vast 
profit to the Venc-tians (1202- 1204), slie 
founded her })ossessioiis in the Adriatic and 
the Ionian Islands, and consolidated and 
extended her hold of Cerigo and Eulxea, 
of Candia and Cyprus. The state lu'came 
jmrely mercantile. Commercial voyages 
grew to the size of expeditions. Kicolo 
Maffeo and Marco Polo remained in ( hina 
at the court of Kublai Khan from 1275 
to 1292. 

To the reasonable vexation of Venice, 
the Latin Empire was overthrown in 
1261 by the efforts of Genoa, and the 
rule of the Palreologi was restored, though 
CO a more modest extent. The unfavour- 
able conditions in Syria increased the 
rivalry of Venice and Genoa for j^redomin- 
ance in the Black Sea, where Tana and 
^Kaffa were the chief centres of Genoese 
commerce. Eventually the long-desired 
end to the struggle was secured by the 
surrender of Chioggia on June 22nd, 1380, 


ensured by the co-operation of Vittore 
Pisani and Carlo Zeno, and by the Peace 
of Turin of August 8th, 1381, which was 
gained by the good offices of the Green 
Count ” Amadeo VI. of Savoy. After that 
date a new revival began. Advantageous 
treaties with liie infidels were justified 
after 1454 with the characteristic excusi‘, 
“ Venetians first and Christians after- 
wards.’' The previous century, however, 
had induced the Doge Francesco Dandolo 
(1329-1339) to make extensive acquisitions 
of territory in the Trevisan interior. These 
mainland conquests were successfully con- 
tinued as far as the Adda and Rimini by 
his successors in office, Michele Steno 
(1400-1414), Tommaso Mocenigo (1414- 
1423), and Francesco Foscari (1423-1457), 
together with Erasmo (lattamelata ot 
Kami in 1438, celebrated by Donatello’s 
mounted figure Ix'iorc* Sant’ Antonio at 
i^adua, who saved the republic when 
captain -gentM'al Irom the Viscontinc con- 
dottiere Niccolb Piccinino. 

If we turn our eyes u])on the extension 
of the square of St. Mark, running towards 
the s(‘a, astonishment and admiration are 
infinite, so close has been the co-oj)eration 
lietween Nature and human art. Yet even 



A VENETIAN SENATOR IN HIS ROBES 
From a painting by Tintoretto 


a view in full moonlight will not provide 
unmixed satisfaction. Between the two 
granite ])illars bearing St. Theodore and 
the lion of St. Mark rises the shadow of 
the hero of Maclodio (1423), the condottiere 
Francesco Bussone of Carmagnola, who 
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was exexuted on March 5th, 1432. On the 
right hand, the silent mint reflects the 
watchful strength of the Venetian consti- 
tution. But few windows illuminate the 
solemn splendour and the ])roud dignity 
of the Doge’s palace. Even though its 
notorious leaden chambers have becni 
destroyed for no y(‘ars, yet its “ cisterns,” 
its rack chamber, and its Bridge of Sighs 
which ('.onnccts it with the old criminal 
prison, ])reserve the memories of a syst('m 
of state inquisition and j)olice sujKTvision, 
the counteiq)art of which can have existed 
only in Sj)ain or under Asiatic despots. It 
is no mere chance that the ambassadorial 
and di])lomatic systems and tlic nsi' of a 
diplomatic cipher - 
evidenced by docu- 
ments so early as 1 22() 

--- louiid their e.arliest 
and most dis- 
tinguished d('V(‘l()j)- 
menl in Venict'. 

It would ind(‘ed b(' 
surprising that th(' 
j)lastic arts hen' 
found so fertile a soil 
were it not lor the 
fact that economic 
j)ros])rrity and the 
Oriental wealth ol 
the amljitious reign- 
ing lamilies inspired 
and ])re.served the 
taste lor beauty and 
luxury. Andrea del 
Verrocchio, the 
cr(‘ator ol the magni- 
hcent equ('strian 
statue of th(' captain- 
general, Bartolom- 
meo Colk'oni (1400- 
147,5 )» J'j^h me- 
morials of the Dominican churches of vSan 
Giovanni and San Paolo, and, finally, the 
master of the full Renaissance, Jacojx) 
Sansovino, who, as ” architect to the 
republic, ” constructed, from 153!) onwards, 
the magnificent double hall for the pro])er 
housing of the libraries ot Petrarch and 
Bessarion — these ])oured the sunlight ot 
Florence with lavish hand u])on the 
darker gloom of th(^ commercial town, 
with its domination of sea and land. 

In rcsj:)ect of artistic creation Florence 
undoubtedly occujnes th(^ toreniost ])lace 
during those centuries ; ins])iring light 
and breath proceed from her activities 
Loin an early date. Even such early 


creations as the “ Madonnas” of Giovanni 
Cimabue (1240-1303) and the frescoes 
of his pupil, Giotto (i26()-i337), are radiant 
with light, j)urity, and vital force. The 
“Madonna” ])ainte(l about 1270 for the 
Cappella Rucellai was carried from the 
house of Cimabue to thi! church ol Santa 
Maria Novella by the entliusiastic Floren- 
tines “ with much s]>lendour and trum})ets, 
in solemn ])rocessi()n.” Nobility ol iorm, 
naturalness, character and virility are tlu: 
oft-noted characteristic features of the 
work of (iiotto, which announced a new era. 

In sunlit Tuscany the stereotyj)ed 
formality of Byzantine tradition was 
over])ow(‘red and cast aside by the faithful 
observation ot 
Nature. Even more 
truly FlorentiiU' than 
her ])ai]iling, which 
was inlhu'iiced Irom 
neighbouring sources, 
is her sculj)ture, which 
held the first ])lace 
fiom tlu' 3 'recento to 
theCinqueceiilo, Irom 
Andrea Jfisano and 
Andri'a di ('ione — 
known as On agiia — 
to tlu' times of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti and 
Donato Bardi - 
known as Donatellf) 
and thence uiiiil 
Luca di'lla Robbia 
and M ichela ngelo 
Buonarroti. I'lie first 
ecclesiastical con- 
struction of the 
Renaissance is the 
Medic'.ean church of 
San Lorenzo. 

(ireat, however, 
was the contrast betwc'en these artistic 
powers and the ])olitical condition of the 
chief city within this hapj)y district, with 
its hedges of olive and fruit trees, with 
its holm-oaks and jiines, its villas and 
cupolas, and with such towers as that 
of San Gimignano. The soil gives food 
in full abundance, colour to the painter, 
and marble to the sculptor ; yet here, 
as everywhere in lip])er and Central 
Italy at that date, conlusions of party 
faction, reigns of terrorism, and jxflitical 
disru})tion W(‘re intensified. “ From the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century there 
was always a Florence in exile,” says 
Ranke. Yet it is possible that this violent 



A FAMOUS PORIKAII OF' A OOOJi 
The genius of Giovanni Bellini has bestowed unmerited 
fame upon the subject of this portrait, Leonardo Loredano, 
who held the office of Doge during a period ot “ compara- 
tively small importance to the con.stitution of Venice. " Thi.s 
famous painting hangs in the National Gallery, London. 
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contrast between Nature and mankind 
may have stimulated imagination and 
given it wings, and have provided an un- 
failing supply of nourishment to artistic 
imaginative power. 

War is the father of all things, and the 
fact is true in the present case. The age 
TK r signories, when the idea 

Da** of republican “freedom” often 

the^Arts suffered such extraordinary 

explanations, compelled the 
Italian spirit to ])roduce its finest works. 
Continuous vacillation between hope and 
fear, the abru])t and violent transitions 
from supreme jx)wer to banishment, from 
the bounteous table of the ruler to tluj 
scanty bread of the outcast, offered a rich 
su])ply of dramatic situations, crying to 


comparatively wide influence, as was only 
natural from a democratic point of view. 
This influence is evidenced, for instance, 
by the documents relating to the statue 
of St. Matthew of (ihiberti (about 1420) ; 
also by the history of the building of the 
Tem})io Malatestiano of Rimini, about 
1450, l)y the great memorial of th(^ 
Renaissance couple, Sigismorido Pando- 
lofo Malatesta and Isotta degli Atti, with 
its contorted s, raised by L. B. Alberti, 
or, finally, by the accurate terms of the 
commission, which the highly cultivated 
Isabella d’Kste gave to such an artist as 
Perugino — “ The Victory of Modesty over 
Lust,” in 1505. During those golden cen- 
turies the patron, whether an individual 
or a cor|)oration, ])rescribed rules for 



A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE PLACE OF ST. MARK AT VENICE 


It is the unique glory of Venice that the republic spared no expense in attracting to its capital the greatest 
of the artist.s of the time, and in encouraging its own children to strive for distinction in the arts. As a result, 
no town in the world could vie with it in artistic riches. It even granted a splendid palace to Petrarch for no 
other purpose tlian to have the greatest living poet of Italy a resident in Venice, The above picture by G. Bellini 
illustrates a procession in the Place of St. Mark, and shows how completely the whole place has been preserved. 


be used, and immortalised both by the performance, and watched, though with 
plastic and by the literary arts. The only full resjiect, the work of the artist stage by 

perceptible difference is the fact that stage, reserving the right to interfere. The 

poetry was rather cherished by the co-o])eration ol religious fanaticism and 

sufferers under banishment, while ]>ainting the spirit of self-sacrifice, of the sense of 

and sculpture, in the majority of cases, beauty and the Italian climate, was bound 

were in the service of the prosperous, who to produce s])lendours of imperishable 

were driven by guilty consciences to power. So arose the Gothic 

make amends to God. Roman Catholicism ^ ^cathedrals of Siena and of 

})laces high value upon artistic a})pcals to C)rvieto ; the former, though 

the senses; what marvellous art did begun amid the confusion which 

Benvenuto Cellini expend merely upon lieralded and conditioned the defeat of 

the unseen vessels in the kitchen of Maria Montaperti, is in complete harmony with 

^of Loretto ! the prosperity of the proud victor at that 

In most cases it was a secret anxiety moment, the faithful copy of Genoa as a 

for the cause of art which inspired the territorial city state ; the latter, begun a 

artistic patron to make his sacrifices ; generation later, at the edge of the small 

hence the artist readily conceded to him a and gloomy rock fortress, hardly to be 
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compared with Spoleto, impresses the 
surprised spectator as indeed marvellous. 
From a political point of view, how- 
ever, the disaster of Monta])erti had 
produced little or no per- 
manent effect u])oii the 
humiliated Florentines. The 
old murderous quarrel between 
the (iuelfs and (ihihellines, - 

which the exaggerations of ISn 

tradition retrace to the murder 
of a Buondelmonte by the 
Aniidei, Lamberti and Uberti, j 

on the Easter morning ol cMm/ . , ^ 
1215, continued after 1250, ffm ■ ' 
when the nobility were ex- 
p('llt‘d by th(‘ commimit\' f f <fwiM 
ol the citizens, to the end 
of the century, until tlu* ' : 
spring cek'brations of Ma>' a doge 
1 st, 1300, when it was Francesco Fos 
j)n)si'cuUd in thn inter- °peU °d frolir' 


examination or investigation, between 
1301 and 1303 accurately reflect the 
ferocity of the meth()ds employed by the 
Guelfs in Florence until 1306. 

S Thc breach had become 
irreparable. Florence then 
})ossessed a dominant eco- 
nomic position. Through her 
hands passed the greater })art 
of the trade in salt and corn, 
in wool and cloth ; her financial 
business was highly profit- 
able, and as early as 1250 
the ])roj(‘ct for a Tuscan 
coinage union had been con- 
(‘eived and carried through 
within lu'r walls — an ex- 
m' ^ tremely far-reaching ])roject 

date. Her share of 
vuMirH Mediterranean traffic and 


DOGE OF VENICE 


was Francesco Foscari was elected shil)])ing during tllOSC clcCadeS 

- ?x 7 eii “d yrom"thkVofficV7n‘’m wiis Surprising in its -i^rodi- 


necine division of the (iuells as a result of the opposition of gious and almost undisputed 

his hereditary foes, the Loredani 


into the “Blacks” (Donati) " 

and the “ W hites ” (C'erchi). In 1301 
tlu‘ Fk)ii‘ntine “ W'hitt's ” assistcal in 
tlu‘ ex})ulsion of tlu‘ “ Blacks ” Irom 
the neighbouring town of Pistoja ; tlu' 

the Cardinal famous st 

Bishop Matthew when Captam-General of the re 
of Aquasiiarta, saved bis country from the Vise 
1 ^ and this statue of the brave 1 

thus did not come Sant’ Antonio at Padua as a 

about until the 

expiration of Dante’s priorate. The 
450 ' confiscations of property and 
condemnations which the “ White ” 
Pistoja executed, in many cases without 


A FAMOUS STATUE AT PADUA 
When Captain-General of the republican army, Erasmo Gattamelata 


ine Loreaani. 1 j 1. v 

extent. No attempt, how- 
ever, was m.itk' lo utilise these advantages 
in favour of a compn'hensive }X)Iiey : on the 
contrary, the' city eontimied the process 
ol sell-destnietion, and coiuk'uined tier- 

sell by her own 
acts to political 
impotence. 

I IJnder Giielf 

’ fanaticism Flo- 

rence closed her 
. gates on January 

UE AT PADUA ^ ^ 

lican armv. Erasmo Gattamelata 


saved bis country from the Viscontine condottiere Niccol<'> Piccinino, tying Italy. J llC 
and this statue of the brave leader, by Donatello, stands before r'if\7 T^rpfprrpd fii 
Sant’ Antonio at Padua as a perpetual reminder of a heroic life, lu 

endure for ten 

)ante’s priorate. The years (1313-1321 and 1326-1328) the yoke 

s of property and of the Angevin kings, Robert of Naples and 

vhich the “ White ” Charles of Calabria, and in 1342 conferred 

in many cases without the signory upon the titular Duke o^ 
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miserable fiasco for both sides. The con- 
quest of Pisa by Gino Caponi on October 
qth, 1406, brought a gleam of hope to the 
almost exhausted city, a possibility renewed 
on June 27th, 1421, by th(^ acquisition of 
Livorno from the Genoese for 100,000 

ducats. Alter that date the trade in 
Egyptian sjuces |)assed through the 

hands of Florentine merchants, who 
paid for those desirable wares 
with woollen fabrics. 

amtually Cosimo di 
hovanni de Medici, 
the son of a 
banker, who was 
infiuenlial with 
the lower classes, 
secured an almost 
monarchical j)osi^ 
tion, while retain- 
ing the forms ( I 
a re])ublic. His 
administration at 
tlui same time 
betokens the 
dawn of a second 
}bM'ich‘an age. 
The spirit ol 
])rincely j)atron- 
age over art was 
incarnated in the 
person (T the 
Medici who sue* 
c e e d e d t h v 
“ Fatleu' of his 
Country,” who 
diefl on August 
1st, 1404 ; these 
were Piero's sons 
Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent (i4b9- 
1492) and Giu- 
iano (1469- 
1479), Lorenzo’s 
second sen Gio- 
vanni, who be- 
came Pope Leo 
X. (1513-1521), 

THE FIRST :GREAT PAINTING OF THE RENAISSANCE p 
The above is a reproduction of the celebrated “ Madonna ' painted ^ OSIITIO 1. (1537 
by Cimabue, and preserved in the church of Santa Maria Novella T 574 ) after ISfio 
at Florence, the story of which is told on the opposite page. “ L)ukc of 

Tuscany.” This perio<l marks the zenith 
ol the Renaissance and connects it with 
the coming Rococo age. It brought forth 
indeed, some unsound fruit, such as 

Catherine, the instigator of the Massacre, 

of St. Bartholomew, and others. Typical 
of these products are the criminal pair of 
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Athens, Walter VT. of Briennc, though 
his expulsion became necessary so early as 
July 26th, 1343. The popular party made 
many attempts to wrest the government 
from the plutocracy, from the time of the 
commercial lord (riano della Bella, a kind 
of Caesar or Mirabeau (1293-1295), to the 
revolt of the Woolcombers (1378- 
1382) and to the time of the “last 
Florentine republican ” Filippo 
di Filippo Strozzi, who died 
in 1538. All of these 
result ed in f ai lu 1 e 
after some short 
success. U }j o 11 
one o c c asi o n 
Florence, with 
the help of a 
(ierman king, 
succeeded in 
thwarting tlu* 

(ihib(‘lline Mi- 
lanese and theii 
att(‘mpts to es- 
tablish a general 
supremacy, at an 
(! X e n s e o 1 
175,000 ducats. 

Here we meet 
with that re- 
mar kabh; con 
i u n c tion o < 
ev('nts which 
drove W(‘nz(9’s 
rival, Rupert ol 
tlie Palatinate', 
into a declaiee 
Guelf alliance in 
1401, and re- 
duced him to the 
unworthy ]X)si- 
tion of the Eng- 
lish condottiere 
1 0 h n H a w k - 
wood, who led 
the city mercen- 
aries from i3C)o 
to 1394. The 
republic was 
then ruled by 
the noble family 
group of the 

Albizzi, and was reluctant to expend 
a single additional halfpenny u})on the 
enterprise, while Ru}>ert, though ins])ired 
by the best of motives, was without 
resources ; consequently the alliance did 
not secure for Florence the supremacy at 
which she aimed, and the result was a 
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cousins, Alessandro and Lorenzino, mur- 
dered on January 6th, 1537, and on 
February 2()th, 1548. 

Pandolio Petrucci ruled Siena from 
Feoruary 7th, 1404, until his death, on 
May 2ist, 1512 ; and had his sucressors 
been men of similar rharactei and 
capacity, this smaller but more Inilliant 
neighbouring town might easily have 
become the seat of the Tuscan dukes in 
place of Florence. None the less, no royal 
family rendered such services to art and 
science in so comj)aratively short a time as 
the dynasty of the Medici. This was no 
small achievement in an age which saw th(^ 
artistic rise, not only of such centres as 
Rome, Venice, and Na])Ies. but also ot 
smaller cajutaN, 
such as Ferrara 
and Modena — in 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury, under the 
two Alfonsos of 
Este, the friends oi 
Ariosto and Tasso : 

Mantua, under th(' 
art Jo\ er Tiouzaga : 

Par m a, 1547 
1731, under tli(' 

Farnese ; Turin, 
from 14018 th(‘ 
capital of the 
Counts ot vSavoy ; 
and llrbino, the 
birthplace o I 
Ra])hael, iiiidei' 
the Mont(deltro 
and Rovere. 

The attempt to 
discover an Italian 
signory which may 
serve as a ty])C of 
a true patriotic 
policy would })rov(^ 
successful only in 
the case of Milan, 
so long as that 
town remained 
under the rule ot 
the Visconti (1311- 
1447), a dynasty 
disturbed by no 
moral scruples, 
but ruthlessly pur- 
suing its object, the 
miification at least 
of Lombardy. In 
this case we meet 
vith vigour and 


fidelity, which may reconcile us to many 
divergences from the strict jiath of upright- 
ness, and to many acts of severity. With the 
exception of an interim from 1277 1302, 

the town had been ruled by the (luelf family 
Della Torre from 1240, and in the winter 
of I ]io-T3ii it offered a reluctant sub- 
mission to Henry VTI. and his jiolicy of 
composing all differenc(‘s. The remaiiiing 
nine decades of the fourteenth century 
secured the inclusion of Milan in the 
empire, a change which met with little 
o])position, and offered every ])rosp(..ct of 
undisturbed exjiansion and amalgamation, 
while no danger was to Ix' h'ared Irom the 
obvious weakness of the emjiire. The 
inip(Mial ])ow(‘r of an Otto, a Frederic, or 
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Croin Ihe painting by Jacques W.-igrez, by pcrnii&siuii of Messrs. Brauili Ciemeut & Cu. 


VENICE 





MEDIAVAL PERSIAN MERCHANTS TRADING WITH LADIES OF VENICE 
In the Middle Ages all the riches of tlic Orient were poured into the wonderful city on the Adriatir its streets swarmed 
with the most cosmopolitan population, and the merchants of the East came laden with their precious w^cs to dispose 
of among the luxury-loving and wealthy citizens of the maritime republic, whose palaces lined the Grand Canal. 

tlir !'V J.if'iucs W.iyrez, by porimssKui ol Mes'^rs. Hratin, I U'lnunt iV ( u. 

a Henry luid since disa]’>] reared, for Iheir own ])iirix)S(^ --l)y means of a few 

leaving no trace behind, and the task of sliai*]) strok(.‘s, after winch the j'r > ess 

mutual recognition and tolerance had of reform might lie attem})t('d. Tlie ciira- 

becoiiK? extreiiKily sim})le, 1i\’(* ])roct!ss was ])ainlu1, and consisted in 

Nothing IS more characteristic of this a comjilete renunciation of the almost 
situation tlian the commercial attitude of inevitable lactions and in a transition to 
Charles IV. between 1:^4 and 1355, and the hatenl “ subjee tiein ” under se)me abso- 
ai the summed’ of i jtxS. Italy wais theai lute ruler, and this j^reienss was almost 

harassed by tlie^ ceinstant plague* ol mer- automatie-ally com})le1ed. 1 he jdiysician 

cenary troo})S, the* “ ( ompagnie'eli \'e‘ntura/’ in questiein was (lie)vanni (ndeazzo de 

who, while* generally brave, wnre eaitirely Vise'onti— beirn Octobei' if)th, i3.St, in 

unscru])ulous : she was also anxious to Pavia — wlu) we)uld most c(*rtainly have 

recover he*:' spiritual heael, now far away deserved the name^ ol a national hero had 

in de])endence u])on France. The:se tasks it not be‘en lor the ])reanatiire death which 

had been attempted with better, though not overtook him on Se])teml)er 3rd, I4e)2, 

with lasting, success by a famous weunan, l)efore he cnuld complete his difficult task. 

Santa Katharina Beiiincasa of Siena, His government began by his determined 
who died in 13S0, and to them the second efforts to destroy the power of his cruel 

Luxemburg king devoted no real part uncle, Hernabo, in 1385. He proceeded to 

af his power. The exact antithesis of his secure his own inheritance in dtiiance of 

ideal grandfather, Henry, and of his father, Bernabo’s sons, to expel from Verona the 

John, wffio was ever a chivalrous character, remnants of the Della Scala, who seemed 

he preferred negotiation to action. ready, under Can Grande, the j)atron of 

Thus the shattered country w^as again Dante, and under Mastino II., to realise 
theeatened with the necessity of casting the Ghibelline idea of Italian salvation, 

out the plague of foreign defenders and The next steps were the determined 

native intriguers — wffio used this disruption expulsion of Francesco I. and II. da Canara 



A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF FLORENCE J'lu.tn, i,m.,„. 
The gallery which is licre seen carried across the river Arno on the top of the old bridge connects the two famous picture 
rallenes of the Uffizzi and the Pitti. which were formerly palaces belonging to the families whose names they still bear. 
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THE UNFINISHED MEDICI CHURCH OF SAN LORENZO IN FLORENCE 
I t was under the Medici that Florence reached the height of its mediaeval prosperity, and the tombs of that remarkable 
family are one of its great sights. These are contained in the chaoel attached to the unfinished church of San Lorenzo, 
Mlustrated above, and are largely the work of Michelangelo. The unfinished church is, in some sort, a symbolical 
memorial of the downfall of the Medici, who had so long and tyrannously imposed their rule on the state of Florence, 




TI^UlAR DUKE OF ATHENS. WALTER VI OF BRIENNE.^ BEING 


Cosimo I., Duke of Tuscany Lorenzo de Msdici Giuliano de Medici 

THREE FAMOUS LEADERS OF THE GREAT FAMILY OF THE MEDICI 
Tlie Medici were a Florentine family that rose to great power in the fourteenth century, and wielded vast influence. 
Expelled from Florence towards the end of the fifteenth century, the Medici were soon afterwards re-installed in power. 


from Padua, and tlir intimidation ol 
Franr(‘S( o I. dn. (ioii/ajL^a by th(‘ atttnnjtl 
of his naval vnginc'tM s to di\'(Tt Ihe course 
of the Mincio, and to transform Mantua 
into a swamp ; then lollowed the purchase 
of the ducal title iroiii llu' needy Kinq 
VVenzt'l, tlu' (‘levation ot Jbi\'ia to a county, 
and the suctasslul iiidiK eiiKTit ot Niccolo 
of Kstc to ('liter f'errara in 1401. Mt'an- 

while trentle })ivs- 

sure or stern 
menace's had 
steadily secured 
for him the sit;- 
nories and towns 
of Assisi, Bo- 
logna, Nocera, 

Perugia, Pisa, 

Siena, and Spo- 
letc, the acqui- 
sition by inherit- 
ance of Aless- 
andria, Aiezzo, 

Asti. B as sail o, 

Bel III no, B('r- 
gaino, I^obbio, 

Casaky ikirmio, 

Brescia, Como, 

Crema, Cremona 
Fcltrt*, ],odi, 
the Lunigiana. 

Monza, Novara. 

Parma, ikivia, 

Piacenza, Pon- 
trcmoli, Reggio. 

Sarzana, I'or- 
thna, Malenza, 

Vercelli, Vicenza, | 




Th(‘se gains Inought the power of 
(iian (ialeazzo to sindi a height that the 
anxiety ol the towns and signories, which 
wished to remain (iuell at any jirice, 
became very intelligibh*, as also did the 
joy and satislaction of the oth('r towns 
at tlie a]>])roaching iulhlment of the “ idea 
unitaria ” by the Visconti. 

A view of l'p])er and Central Italy as it 
existed in the 
summer of 1404 
will .sliow no 
] lower comjiar- 
able with the 
Ducliy of Mil an, 
exc(i])t Savoy 
and Piedmont, 
Saluzzo and 
Montferrat, Asti, 
and (ienoa, Massa 
and Carrara, and 
the otlu'r districts 
of the Malaspina, 
Mantua and Mo- 
dena. Venice and 
Florence, and the 
Church State. It 
is thus no remark- 
able exaggeration 
when A1 fieri, a 
worthy teacher 
of Latin at Kaffa 
in the Crimea, in 
his “Ogdoas,” 
composed about 
1421, makes 
(iian (ialeazzo 
ask: “ And what 




Voghora. tomb of lorenzo de medici, by Michelangelo would have 
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happened if fate had granted me five 
years more ? and represents his illegiti- 
mate son, Gabrielle Maria, as replying: 
“The whole of Italy would have obeyed 
thy sceptre/’ Notwithstanding the occa- 
sional severity of his decrees, he was 
reverenced for 
another hundred 
years by the 
people as a saint, 
and this in spite 
of the fact that 
the increasing ex- 
pense of his mili- 
tary enterprises 
had obliged him 
to withdraw his 
support from the 
splendid building 
of the Certosa. 
near his brilliant 
capital of Pavia. 



of twenty years in Avignon, had been 
once more kept at Monza from March 
2oth, 1345; and was thus in the power of 
Gian Galeazzo, but the proud ruler of 
Milan was not destined to wear it. The 
tripartite division of the “ best duchy in the 
whole of Chris- 
tendom ’’ was 
CO n t e m j:> 1 a t e d 
under his will, 
but was pre- 
\’ented by the 
e \ e c u t i o n of 
(kibriele at Genoa 
in 1408, by the 
murder of Giam- 
maiia at Milan in 
1412, and by the 
( 4 ft)rts of the 
brave gcmerals 


THE FAMOUS VISCONTI 


f)l Fili])]>() Maria 

Giovanni Galeazzo do Visconti was the most famous of the noble (14IJ- 1.147)’ 
TUic Lombard family of the Visconti. He did much to regain the territories b ^ 

1 ills moilclSK I y of his house, but died, in 1 402, before his task was completed. Matteo, ttH^se W'ere iM’an- 
had absorbed portrait is also given, belonged to an earlier period, and in the mcr/i rl-i f' lr 

thirteenth century held for a time the government of Milan. In J:{22 " 

C o ri S 1 Cl e l a n 1 e he was condemned as a heretic, and died three months after his trial, nuigliola, Niccolf) 
benefactions from to !](.)(), but from 


the laying of its foundation stoiui on 
August 27th, 1306, had received no hel]) 
from the ruler until his death, while he 
was also unable to spend upon the rnarl^le 
cathedral of Milan after 1386 as much 
as he had don<‘. during the first decade. 

The Lombard crown, alter an abs(‘ii('(‘ 


Piccinino. and Francesco Slorz.i, the eldest 
.sou of (haromo Addendolo, known a^- 
vSforza of Cotignula, who was drowned in the 
Pescara on Janiiary 4th, 1424. The (ourtl: 
re|U’e.seritati\’e ol th(' family of the last- 
mentioned upstart, a highly ca}')al)Ie cha- 
racier, ]4)dovico Sforza il Moro, suggested 
the inva-ion of Italv to tip* Fnuich. 
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THE ENTRANCE OF CHARLES VIII. INTO FLORENCE 

From the painting by Bezzuoti in the Gallery of Modern Art at Florein 




SOUTH ITALY UNDER THE ANGEVINS 
THE SICILIAN REVOLT & SPANISH SUPREMACY 

IN 1200 the Angevin dynasty displaced as the heir of the (iermans, an attitude 
^ the Hoheiistaiiffen in Southern Italy. adopted by his greater Carolingian ])re- 
During their period we meet with vitality, decessor in 774 towards th(' Lombard 
and occasionally wath freedom, though inheritance: Charles made every conceiv- 
wathin intelligible limits. The brilliant able effort to apjiear as a “ Tiew master.” In 
traditions of the Normans and the care- this bureaucratic stale, which had grown 
fully organised administration of the u]) under the Normans, the 

Hohenstauffen could not be abolished a .Saracens, and the Hoheii- 

in a moment. At the same time the stauffen, the feudal system 

Southern Italian is by nature so ])rotean a ‘ underwent an uiu'xpected n‘- 

character that, ])]Ovided blood is flowing vival uiuk'r French forms. l)(']H'ndence, 
in his veins, the impact of any foreign howTver, upon ])re-(*xisting forms, and 
influence will suffice to drive him ^orw^ard resistance, upon the oth(T hand, to aggres- 
on an altered course ; only the torpidity sive attempts, caused th(‘ king constant 
of tlu' latt'r jH'i iod of ()])])r(;ssi()n has caused anxiety. In 1270 lu' considerc'd that the 
the extinction of this characteristic. second crusade of his brother Louis IX., if it 

Hence an accurate examination does had failed to cajitun* the last refuge of the 
not confirm flu* inpiression that the Ilohenstaulh'n ])aiiy, had yet sufhcii'ntly 
foreign Fremii or the first Sjianiards terrorisi'd that retreat. He therefore 
W(U'e res])onsible for the sudden death reverted to the old Norman idea of foreign 
of southern civilisation. It is, no doubt, ])olicy, and ])ro])osed to become master of 
H w Itnl jin'sence of both shores ol the' Adriatic. He was, 

ow n y fon'ign rulers intensifi<‘d how^ever, unable to co])e with the superior 

.. . that se})aration from the rest diplomacy oi Hy/antiurn. 

^ oi Italy which originated in 1 'hc battle ol Ih-iat brought Charles’ 
the Byzantine period, and became ])er- ten years of struggle lor Albania to a 

manimt in view of the hopelessness of tiaipiorary conclusion in Ajiril, 1281 ; 

all atterujits at fusion with the north. while the dangerous alliance of Orvieto, 
This alienation it is whi('h has indis])utably which Charles concluded on July 3rd, 1281, 
stam]H‘d the general historical (leveloj)- w-itli Pope Martin IV., Venice, and Philip 
nient of the two Siiulies with that lifeless ol Courtimay, the husband of his daughter 
character which has ])revent(!d every care- Beatrice, with the object of rtwiving the 
fill observer, from the ])apal Saba Malas- Latin Em])ire of Baldwun 11 ., broke down 
j)ina to N. Nisco and R. de ( esare, the bio- at the momiait when it wais ]Hit to the 

graphers’of Ferdinand IL and Francis II., test, and Sicily, which was wildly excited 

from feeling the pleasure of unrestrained by the intolerable burden of taxation, 
satisfaction before exploits of undoubt(‘d threw off the heavy yoke forthwith, 
magnificence ; the sense of some flaw March 31st, 1282, the alarm 

in the picture is ever dominant. of the rung by the vesper bell of 

Charles I., the first Angevin king of ... Santo Si)irito, in the plain of 
Naples and Sicily (1266-1285), began C)reto to the south of Palcnno, 

by thoroughly destroying all traces of and w^as transmitted to the capital by 

the government, which he had set the bi‘ll of San (iiovanni degli Eremiti, 

aside ; he wished, above all things, to with its almost Mohammeclan cui)ola. 

era^ from the book of history the two The Sicilian Vespers overthrew the French 

previous decades. This Capetian and Pro- supremacy, and after a five months’ re- 
ven^al ruler was disinclined to appear publican government, Peter II L, the Great, 
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oi Aragon seized the masterless throne. 
The island of Sicily— that is to say, one- 
half of the southern kingdom — was for the 
long pe io:l of more than two centuries 
a valuable possession for the dynasty of 
Aragon. Naturally the jKdicy of Aragon 
exerted a decisive influence upon Sicilian 
history between 1282 and 131O. Some few 
^ ■ exceptions there were during 

pain a iKTiod, after lames’ renun- 

. I , ciation in favour of Anjou in 
^ ^ T2c)5 had been nullified in I2qb 

by the elevation of the Ghibelline Frederic 
11. The weak government of h'rederic III., 
who ascended the throne in 1355 and 
reigned thirteen yeai s, conceded too much 
influence to Rome and Na])les after 1372 ; 
then came Ihe r(‘ign of his daughter Maria, 
during whosi' minority the barons rose to 
power and engaged in faction 
tights until her husband, 

Martin the Youngc'r of 
Aragon, appean'd in 13()2 
and overthrew the oj^positioii 
nationalist ])arty of Andrea 
Chiaramonte. The inter- 
regnum between the death of 
Martin the Flder, in 1410, and 
the election ol his ne])hew 
Ferdinand L, the U})right. in 
1412, was too short to enable 
the island to throw off the 
yoke of Sjiaiii. 

The prt'ponderaiice of Sjxiin 
was but strengthened by the 
union with the kingdom oi 
Naples, whi('h was introduced 
theoretically in 1420 and 
practically between 1442 and 
1458 by Alfonso V. commemorated to-day 
by the magnificent rcmaissaiice triumjdial 
arch at Castc:l Nuo\'o -and was made a 
l)ermanent institution in 1454. 

The recorupiest of Sicily w\as never 
effected by the Angevins, although th(\v 
employed ])owerful naval forces - in 1285, 
1299, and on other occasions - and used 
the gentle ]Hasuasions of Angevin j)rin- 
cesses, such as Bianca and Eleonora. 
Aftem])ts to secure Maria’s marriag(‘ 
with an Italian ])rince -among other 
possible candidates Giovanni Galeazzo 
de Visconti, a widower from 1372, was 
proposed in 1377 — were nullified in 1378 
by her abduction to Barcelona. It thus 
became necessary for good or evil to leave 
the island to itself. It cannot be said 
that the kingdom of Naples was greatly 
affected by this reluctant renunciation. 
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CHARLES OF ANJOU 
The youngest son of Louis VIII. 
of France, Charles of Anjou 
became King of Naples in 
but his government created a 
discontent which led to revolt. 


On the contrary, after the turbulent and 
unfortunate government of Charles II. 
(1288-1309) it seemed as if some prosperity 
might be vouchsafed to Na])lcs, which had 
been isolated since 1302 under the govern- 
ment ol the })hilosophical and poetical 
king, Robert the Wise (1300-1343). His 
efforts to check, first Henry VII., at the 
end of 1 31 1, who replied by deposing him 
on Aj)ril 26th, 1313, and then, in 1328, 
Lewds of Bavaria, by a strong federation 
of the Guelf towns in Tuscany, eventually 
proved successful. A fundamental feature 
in the policy of Robert, and the Angevin 
rulers in general, was an attitude of friend- 
liness to the ])apacy, which need cause no 
surprise in view^ of the origin of these kings 
and of th(; position of the papacy at that 
The reign of Robert was suc- 
ceeded by a century of con- 
fusion wdiich ctmtres I'ound 
the wdhms and passions of 
two masculine queens-regent. 
Joanna 1. (1343 1382) and 
j o a n n a II. (1414- 1435) 
Charles Robert, as the great- 
grandson oi the Arinid 
Stephen V., who was a ne])hew 
of King Robert, had ascended 
the Hungarian throne in 1308^, 
and Naples, wdhch then en- 
joyed a remarkable degree of 
intellectual culture, was thus 
brought into a highly inte- 
resting conn(‘('tion witli the 
semi-barbarous country ot 
the Magyars. Complicity in 
tlie miirdcu' of Andreas on 
S(pt(‘mber i8th, 1345^ the 
first husband of the beautiful 
young Oueen Joanna, a 


unfortunate 
and sensual 
('haracter ty])ical of Petrarch’s ])eri()d, 
Indpc-d to secure a certain iiitluence for 
Proven(;al-Neapolitan civilisation u}X)n the 
l(‘ading classes in Hungary. The nobles 
wdio accornjxinic'd Lewis the Avenger to 
Italy ill 1347 recejitive 

and inquiring spirits of their 
nation, a fact needing no 
proof. In T348 the bubonic 
])lagur, or “ black death,” de- 
scribed by Boccaccic. in the introduction 
to the first day of the ” Decameron,” 
was brought to the Mediterranean terri- 
tories from Asia by way of the Crimea. 
Notwithstanding ” preventive ” measures 
such as murders of the Jew and pilgrim- 
ages of flagellants, the plague spread with 
extraordinary rapidity, and prevented 


The Terrible 
Havoc of the 
Black Death 
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any lengthy stay on the part of Lewis, 
though in 1350 he reap])eared in Naples. 
Even after the cruel end of the unbridled 
but highly cultured princess on May 
22nd, 1382, the attempt was renewed 
to consolidate this remarkable alliance 
between Southern and Eastern Europe. 
At the beginning of T38() ('harles III., the 
Short, was crowned, and in 1403 was 
succeeded by his brilliant son Ladislaus. 
In either case these projects resulted in 
kiilure. It seems as if the friendly star 
which had guided the first Charles to 
Naples, and j.ointed the way for his 


merating a number of territories which he 
had little prospect of ever iK.>sscssmg, as 
his claims existed only upon f)a])er ; at the 
same time he had the resources and the 
capacity to ]:)ursue an imperial policy in 
the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas. The 
increase of the ])ower of Gian Galeazzo of 
Milan disturbed his Guelf opjKments and 
obliged them to concentrate. During 
those years wc meet with more than one 
mention of a league between Naples, the 
Pope, Floreni e, King Ku])ert, and Venice, 
which Padua, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Mantua were to have ioined. On the 



THE SICILIAN VESPERS: MASSACRE OF THE FRENCH AT PALERMO 
The tyrannous government of Charles of Anjou pressed very heavily on Sicily, which, ih 12HJ, rose in revolt, the 
outbreak beginning with the massacre of the French at Palermo, known as the Sicilian Vespers, from the vesper bell 
giving the signal. The island then came under an Aragonese dynasty, and in later years became a Spanish dependency. 


energetic grandson, Robert, had deserted 
the latter at Angevins. The fact is true 
both of the Durazzo dynasty and of the 
three Louis of the younger house of Anjou, 
invited southwards by Joanna L; they 
were unfortunate, or fortune mocked them. 

One exception there seems to have been — 
namely, Ladislaus (1390-1414). His titles 
were pompous ; he styled himself King 
of Hungary, Jerusalem, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Ramia, Servia, Galicia, Lodomiria, Cu- 
mania, and Bulgaria, Count of Provence, 
Forcalquier, and Piedmont,” thus enu- 
2 I 


other hand, the continued cry raised by 
the East for a thorough Crusade against 
the Turks gave a great stimulus to the 
project of an alliance of some of these 
powers with France, Genoa, and Athens. 
In no case did the plan meet with any 
considerable success, bid the ready com- 
pliance with which distant and close 
neighbours made overtures to the liberal 
King of Naples sufficiently shows what 
extraordinary prestige Ladislaus enjoyed 
about 1400. On April 25th, 1403, Rome 
opened her gates to him, an example 
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followed by Perugia. These ambitions, 
however, aroused distrust elsewhere, for 
no one was anxious to rep)lacc the am- 
bitious Visconti with an Angevin, who 
might complete the unification of Italy. 
None the less, when he had availed 
himself of the schism so far as to be upon 
the ix)int of regaining his mastery of 
Koine, he died, before he had 
reached the age of forty, 
on August 6th, 1414, not 
six m o n t h s after he had 
granted at Pi})erno, on the edge of the 
Pontine marshes, remission of house tax 
to some two hundred families of Sezze — 
an instance of his care for the people. He, 
again, posst'ssed neither good fortune nor 
guiding star. 


Italy’s 
Age of 
Decadence 


Ladislaus and his sister, Joanna II., 
belong to the age of decadence, as is 
attested by the inscription on the (iothic 
memorial raised by the king’s fraternal 
love bc'liind the higli altar of San (iiovanni 
Carbonara at Naples. A new spirit, or 
the revival of the old, is first ty})ihed in 
Alfonso I. the Noble of Sicily, win.) had 
been Alfonso V. of Aragon since 1416, 
and in his mastery ol Naples by twenty- 
two years ol obstinate struggle. His 
theories of life were far removed from the 
general obscurantism which characterised 
the Ang(‘\’ins, of which there is no more 
striking jiroof than the fact that under his 
government the keen chamj)ion Lauren- 
tius Valla attacked the secular power of 
the Po])e in 1440 by his n‘S(‘arches “ de 
falso credito et (‘luentita Constantini 
donatioiu'.” 

In the same sense is to be understood 
Alhmso’s remarkable grant of tiel|) in 
1453, during the last heroic struggle of 
ConstantiiK^ XI. It was not so much 
the result of zealous cham})ionshi}> of 
Christian doctrine as the outcome of a 
„ . , calmly considered imr)erialist 

of the pfdicy. However, m com])any 
« . with other royal humanists of 
ciences lime he eagerly grasped 

the precious fruit of the destruc- 
tion of Constantino])le, the revival of 
the sciences by the dispersed exponents 
of Greek civilisation. The first seven 
years of the reign of his illegitimate 
son and successor, Ferdinand I. (“ F'er- 
rante ” ; 1458-1494), were disturbed 

by struggles with the Angevin J olm 


of Calabria, the son of Rend of Bar. 
He was a true contemj^orary of men 
like Sixtus IV. della Rovere and of 
the upstart Francesco Sforza, and he 
succeeded in establishing his own rule by 
marriage alliances with both families. 
The nobility soon felt the results of his 
success, and upon this question King 
Louis XI. had already ]nT)vided a ]:)rece- 
dent which cried aloud for imitation. 
Otranto, an out])ost im})ortant for its 
advanced position, had been ca])tured 
by the Turks, with great cruelty, on 
August iilh, 1480; thirteen months later 
— on September loth, 1481 — Prince Alfonso 
reconquer(‘d it with the h(‘lp of the Poj:)e. 
In other respects Ferdinand showed high 
capacity in his position ; two favourite 
objects of his domestic care were juris- 
]>rud('rice and the culture of the silk- 
worm. 

With the death of Ferrari te the favour 
of fortune which had protected the south 
for half a c(‘ntui \- came to an end. Alfonso 
11. was intimidated by the menaces of 
('haiies VIII. and hated by his people. 

On the last day of the first 
year of his ri'igu he abdicated 
in fa\’our of his son, Ferdinand 
11 . The latU'r triumjdied 
over the luench, altc'r eighteen months 
of conthet, on July 20th, iqpt), and died 
uj')on October 7th ol the same >ear. 
The throiK^ ol Naples was oiu'e again 
left desolate. h'reeleric (14(16 1501), the 
brother of Allonso IT., was said to have 
shown too great a Iriendsliip towards 
the Turks ; and under the (weaise ol ])ro- 
tecting (diristeiidoin, Louis XIL, who had 
inherile'd the claims of liis cousin, ('haik's 
VIIL, upon Southei'ii Italy, joine'd the 
cousin of Ferrante, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
in 1500. The latter, however, who was 
at heart a determined enemy of the French, 
used the allies nieriily for the jmrjiose 
of a joint conquest. The whole of the 
Nea}K)litan kingdom was eventually re- 
covered for united Sjiain in 1504, after 
the brilliant triumphs of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, the Great Captain.” 

This transference imidied a heavy loss 
to Naples ; henceforward the kingdom 
became a mere a])})anage of the Spanish 
monarch, which fell by inheritance to the 
House of Hapsburg in 1516. 

Hans Hklmolt 


Naples’ 
Heavy Loss 
to Spain 
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MOORISH ASCENDANCY IN SPAIN 

THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CALIPHATE 
AND THE ANDALUSIAN CIVILISATION 


Rival 
Races in 
Spain 


IN the iniddJe of llic ei^lith ceiitury vSpain 
^ was but loosely coniK'cled \Aitli 

the Saracen Einpiri'. I'tival races set up 
rulers by force ol arms, so that it ha]:)j)ened 
on occasion that K('lt)itic trilx's hel})ed a 
Kaisite, or vice \ersa: tla* Berbers (hther 
formed allianci's with the Arab races, or 
acted for themselves, under tlK‘ 
guidaiu'e ol some ianatical 
“ saint,” without attaining any 
lasting rt'sult. In 750 the 
most powerful man in Sj)airi was the' 
Kaisite Somail ; after the' Kelbites had 
been defeated in the battle* of Se'cunda, he 
fe)imd a docile instrument in the* govenmor 
Yusuf, though his crue'lt>'to the* vaneiuished 
made him an object ol inextinguishable; 
hatred te) all the* Kelbitic tribes. 

Meanwhile, the' reigning house of the 
Ommayyads in Bagdad had b(*en e)\'e']- 
threown and almost e*xterminate!d by the 
Ahbassides. ( )nly a f;'W members ol the* 
lamily maele the*jr ese ape, among others, 
the youthlul and ambitiejus Abd ur 
Rahman. Alter various adventures, lie 
tejok refuge in Africa ; but there, as every- 
where, his attempts to gain jiower made 
him an object of sus])icion. He was 
obliged to llee from place to palace, and 
at length his thoughts turned to S])ain. 

The unsettled condition of the cejuntry, 
which seemed to be on the point of falling 
apart into separate feudal states, no doubt 
attracted him. A large number of Arab 
families in the ])eninsula had been under 
the sjx^cial protection of the Ommayyad 
house and from them he might expect 
unlimited supj^ort. But it was essential 
for any pretender who would step forward 


to o])])ose the halt'd Somail and Yusul 
to win llu; faxour ol IIk* lx(*lbitic rat'c* ; 
and the moi't* so if he belonged, as Abd 
ur Rahman did, to a Kaisite iainily. 
Abd ur Rahimin sncceeth'd in enl('ring 
into relations with the Iriends ol tlu* 
Ommayyad hous(', and in St'|dt*mber of the* 
year 753 Ik* landed on the S])anish c’oasl. 
Yusuf’s lirst attempts at resistaiua* laik'd ; 
negotiations were* Ixgnn, but ('ame to 
nothing. Most of the Kaisite* t’ibes 
gath(‘r(*d at Yusul’s c.ami>, whilt' tlu* 
Kelbites llock(*d to Abd ur Rahman. 
Auxiliary B(*rber troojis join(*d both 
sidi*s. In the lollowing y(*ar Abd ur 
Rahman won a brilliant \'ictory over 
his ach ersaries and sei/a'd Cordova ; 
Yusul and Somail then recognised the 
Ommayyad prince as tlu* emir ol S[)ain. 

Abd ur Rahman devoted all the untiring 
energy of his ambitious nature to the 
d(*s})erate task of forming Sj)ain into an 
indep(*ndent and united nation. Lhi- 
scrujnilous as to file means he employed, 
crafty and determim*d, and ])eculiarly 
favoured by hjrtum*, he accomplished his 
task ; but he was enabled to hold his 
ground only by the fact that the Arab tribes, 
„ ^ though ever ready to revolt, 

o . . - could never unite or hold to- 

Ar«b Role purpose. 

Ihe age of the cahpmate is the 
most brilliant period of Arab rule in Spain, 
both as regards the economic and intel- 
lectual progress of the country. To under- 
stand the development of Spanish-Arabian 
civilisation, as well as its gradual decline, 
it is essential to gain a clear conception 
of that part of Spain which was not under 
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the rule of Islam, which now began to rise 
from unimportant beginnings, and even- 
tually came forward as the most dangerous 
enemy of the caliphate. At first it seemed 
not only that Spain was submerged in the 
flood of Moslem conquest, but also that 
Southern France would fall before the 
Arab onset. It was only Charles Martel’s 
^ brilliant victory at Poitiers in 

Great * drove the 

y. army of Islam back across the 

ory pyienees. But even in Spain 
the inhabitants of (he mountains in the 
north were never really subjugated. Their 
submission to the Romans and the Goths 
had been only tem})orary, and they had, 
to some extent, retained their original 
Iberian language. The Arabs deemed those 
barren heights com])aratively unimportant. 

The situation became more critical when 
that portion of tht' Gothic ])eopk‘ whi('h 
was capable of offering resistance began 
to gather in the northern mountains, and 
to project the recovery of their land by 
force of arms. Under the leadershi]) ot 
Pelayo, or Pelagius, the people of tlu* 
Asturian mountains shook off the yoke of 
their enemies not long after the conquest. 
Then the I^erbers, who had largely settled 
in the North of Spain, were weakened by 
the collapse of their rising against the 
Arabs ; moreover, a terrible famine 
obliged them to migrate southward, and 
the Christian inhabitants of Galicia seized 
the oj)portunity to revolt. 

Alfonso, the Duke of Cantabria, which 
had also declared its freedom, was now 
recognised as over-lord by all the inhabit- 
ants of the north coast of S])ain. He made 
at once a determined attack, wrested L(‘()n 
and Old Castile from the Berbers, and 
pushed on to Coimbra, on the west coast, 
and to Toledo, in the interior of the country, 
although he was unable to secure these 
conquests. Thus there rose within a short 
time a dangerously powerful Christian 
state, which was really a continuation of 
. . the West Gothic kingdom. * 

so « c caliT)hs had estab- 

Monarchyof ^ ^ i i i 

fk r I* K fished an absolute monarchy, 

* ® ‘P * foreign history of Spanish 
Islam is, for some centuries, bound 
up with the personality of these monarchs, 
or of those who held the reins of power 
in their stead. Abd ur Rahman I. 
was succeeded by his son, Hischam I., 
who was immediately obliged to take 
measures against two of his brothers, who 
had revolted and attempted to found 
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independent states in the north of the 
kingdom. After several bloody conflicts, 
he succeeded in subduing both of them. 
Hischam also fought successfully agamst 
the Christians of the North, but his 
character inclined him rather to peace and 
to the furthering of his subjects’ welfare. 

After his death, in the year 796, his son 
Chakam ascended the throne. He was 
at once attacked by the two brothers of 
Hischam, who had already thrown the 
kingdom into confusion. At the same time 
the northern frontier was disturbed by 
incursions of the Frankish trooi)s. Chakam 
succeeded in getting the better of his 
relatives, but against the Franks he was 
not so successful. 

Barcelona fell into the h.'inds of the 
Christians, and the nucleus of the kingdom 
()l Catalonia was thus formed. Chakam’s 


army was almost ]X‘rpetually under arms 
against the kings ol Peon. The fleet, 
which had be(‘n of little ini|)ortance before 
tht‘ ]X'nod of the caliphate, undertook 
jmnitive ex])editions against the Balearic 
Islands and Sardinia. A revolt of the 
renegades in Cordova was crushed with 
terrible severity ; some of the inhabitants 


The Caliph's 


were forced to emigrate, and. 


, . alter many trying ad veil - 

uxurious finally found a 

home either m ( rete or m Fez. 

The reign of ('hakam’s son, Abd ur 
Rahman 11 ., was even more brilliant. The 
ideal of this monarch was the luxurious 
court life of the cali])hs at Bagdad. Mar- 
vels of architectural skill \^'ere creatcxl 
dining his life. Poetry and music were 
ever honoured and encouraged at tlu' 
court of this weak but artistic prince, 
while the arts of war were neglected. In 
stern contrast to Abd ur Rahman was his 
successor, Mohammed, a cold, fanatical 
devotee, whose stern rule drove the Chris- 
tians of Toledo and the south-eastern 
mountain ranges to revolt. Of special 
imjiortance was the terrible rebellion of 
the Christians of Granada, which sa])ped 
the strength of the kingdom ; neither Mo- 
hammed nor his successor, Mondhir (88()- 
888), was able to subdue this uprising. 

As the central authority began to 
decline, feudalism among the Arab, Berber, 
and Spanish nobles again appeared. The 
next caliph, Abdallah (888-912), had to 
cope with both of these dangers ; and the 
result of his efforts was most unsatisfac- 
tory. Every important noble lived as an 
independent prince behind his castle walls. 
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The Christians and the renegades of the coming all opposition, in repairing disas- 

Granada mountains ]')ressed forward to the ters, and, notwithstanding his continual 

very gates of Cordova, under their loader, wars, in furthering the progress of tlie 

Omar ibri Chassun, and the caliph's feeble country in every direction. An army 

policy of reconciliation was wholly fruitless, such as Arabian Spain had never before 

In the extremity of desj:)air, Abdallah seen was under his command, and the 

ventured to attack the Christian army most powerful })rinces, East and West, 

which was threatening his cajutal, and de.>ire:l his favour and courted his friend- 

won a victory as brilliant as it was ship. In Spain, as elsewliere, 

unex])ectcd in Hqo. He thereby gained the victory of the Arab power 

momentary relief ; but in the year 902 victories implied an advance in eco- 

the attem])ts of the aristocraev to win nomic ])rogress. Jn other 

their inde])eT]dence, and the restlessness of Euro])ean countries feudalism steadily 

his Spanish subjects, brought him into gained ground; in Spain it continued to 

pressing difficulty. It was only when decline, and left room lor the increase of 

Abdallah succeeded in winning over his general ])ros]xn*ity. The free j^easants were 

most dangerous o])ponents, 1h(‘ Arabs of able to increase their acquisitions at the 

the district of Seville, that the })()wer oi exj)enst‘ of the Arab nobility, who were 

the cali])hate Ix'gan to reviv^e. continually at war over ])rivate feuds. 

Abdallah’s grandson and successor, Abd The princes and nobles of the land 
ur Kahman III., took \'igorous measures were ever ready to foster and promote 
to strengthen the tottering monarchy, the cause of learning ; reading and 

The dreaded reb(‘l, Omar ibn Chassun. writing were universal accom])lishm('nts 

had died in the year 017, and th(i Christian among the common j)eople. All this 

revolt gradually subsidc'd. ^^'ar was also intellectual activity was not the arti- 

>uccessfully wagiul against the northern ficial creation of an autocratic monarch ; 

Christian states. By adroitly turning to it was the lu'althy and brilliant bloom 

ais own advantage the racial wars ill Africa, ol well-nurtured material prosperity. 

What Abd ur got possession ol In truth, the northern inhabitants of 

Rahman Several of the c oast towns. Eiinqie, living as they did in gloomy 

Acc^^shed ^ IKirtion ol Morocco city allc'ys or miserable village hovels, 

became a Sjianish j)ro1ector- clusterc‘d around the castles of a 

ate. After a warlike^ reign of twenty-seven lode, uncultured nobility, would liave 

years, Abd ur Kahman III. could say that thought themselves in fairy-land, could 

the cali])hatc‘ hnd bc'cn restored to its thc'y liave been transjorted to this joyous, 

former sjilenclour. The boundaric^s had luilliaiit world. But that which 

been extended and securc^d ; the feudal would have esjiecially surprised them, 

nobles had been huml)lc;d, and dejosed which would have brought a flush ol 

from all inlluential positions. But, in his shame to the chec^ks ol anyone with a 

fear of the Arab nobles and their encroach- s})ark of Chi istian feeling in his heart, 

ments, Abd ur Rahman had aclojitcKl a was the noble s]nrit of toleration and of 

dangerous jwlicy. Hc^ drew his officials intellcH'lual Ireedom which breathed ovc*r 

trom among ireemen and foreigners, and the ha})})y }dains of Andalusia. He* 

especially the “ Slavs ” wffio came to Spam would have been forced to admit 

as adventurers or ]:)risoners of war, and that even ('hristians might receive from 

who incliidc'd in their number ic;])resenta- the followaus of the hated Mahomet 

tives of every Christian state in Eurojie. instruction in tliat generous forbearance 

A moderate estimate informs us that Abd ^ to enemies with which tlie 

ur Rahman had 6,000 “ Slavs ” about his breeds \vere had 

person. The preference given to these ^^^ *^ *^^^ **’* sought to inspire them, 

classes, who wcmc? utterly desjiised by the *' Herein lies the fascination 

pure Arabs, aroused the greatest discon- wffiich to-day impels us to look back with 

tent among the nobles, and on certain yearning and regret upon the too rapid 

occasions cost the caliph dear, for several flight of that ha))py period, when Cordova 

battles were lost owing to the misbe- and Toledo guarded the sacred fire of 

haviour of the native contingents. How- civilisation upon European ground, a 

ever, Abd ur Rahman was incontestably the fascination which still throws its glamour 

greatest ruler ol the Ommayyad dynasty, around the halls of the Alcazar of Seville 

He w’as marvellously successful in over- or the pinnacles of tlu* Alhambra. 
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Our picture of the dreamy beauty of 
Andalusian civilisation would be in- 
complete if we omitted the glorious de- 
velopment of the art of poetry, which 
drew its sustenance from the western 
imagination and blossomed to a richer life 
even than it did u])on the banks of the 
twin rivers of Mesopotamia. But it was 

not only in the domain of 
Poetr**^ ])oetry that the Andalusians 

I. ?^ . . exercised the sr)lendid intel- 

lectual power which olten 
compelled admiration Irom their co- 
religionists. Philosophy also iound a 
home and a refuge from jiersecution 
at the courts of the cali])h and his 
governors and feudal princes, who had 
long since learned that the most audacious 
ojiinions must be heard o])enly among 
men, and tliat otluirwise they would 
grow to strange and dangerous pro]K)r- 
tion in secrecy and persecution. Theo- 
logians with their argum(‘nts might 
attack the scejitics when these (hunanded 
the matlu'iuatical proof of the truth 
of their religion ; th(‘v might attemjd 
to brand tlu‘S(‘ unlielievers for ever 
as drunkards and voluptuaries ; they 
did not burn them at th(^ stake in 
Moorish Spain. 

Ahd ur ]>iahman was, on th(‘ whole, 
successful in clu'cking the growth of tlu^ 
Christian kingdom on the north and in 
securing his frontiers ; but the ho]ies of 
conquering Africa, which the r(‘\ olt of th(‘ 
Abu-Jazird against the Fatimides had 
aroused, were; only of short duration, in 
the year 947 the rebels, who recognisial 
the spiritual siqiremacy of the Calijili of 
('ordova, wen; beaten and slain. 

S})ain, in its most flourishing jieriod, 
was never equal to the task of sub- 
jugating Morocco ; and before long it 
came to owe its very existence to the 
help of Alrican Islam. During the reign of 
the jieacelul successor of Abd ur Rahman 

II. , the patron of the arts, Chakam, or 
'Tk r k Hakem II., the Cliristian 

fu states* renewed their attacks 

, . . With redoubled vigour ; but 

o earning continual quarrels of his 

o)^p(uients, and the magnificent army 
which his predecessor had left to him, 
gave Chakam so great an advantage that 
in the year 970 the Castilians were glad 
to 4iiake peace, and the caliiili obtained 
leisure to concentrate his attention upon 
the furthering of civilisation in his country 
and upon the advancement of learning. 


But that wonderful prosperity of Spanish 
Islam which permitted the rise of a large 
number of wealthy and brilliant cities, 
and allowed individual provinces to gain 
in strength and indejumdence, became 
dangerous at length to the ascendancy of 
the Ommayyad dynasty, and prejxared the 
way for the disriqition oi the kingdom into 
a number of petty states. Prosperity and 
progress might gain rather than lose by 
such a se]xiration, but it could be foreseen 
that the military power of Spanish Islam 
would be fatally weakened thereby. Upon 
the death of Cliakam II., in qyi), signs of 
the coming disruption were a]:>])arcnt. 

Th(' successor to the throne, Hischam II., 
was then only eleven years old, and various 
personages of imj)ortance Ix'gan to quarrel 
about the regency. Fortunately for 
the em])irc, the most ('a]XLbl(; of these 
as})irants, tlie chamberlain Ibn abi Amir, 
or A1 Mansur, as he afterwards was called, 
succ(‘('ded \u seizing the chi('t powca* by 
cunning and for('e, and retained it to the 
end of his life against his various o})])o- 
nents. Hischam iiad been brought u]) by 
his mother, Aurora, a native of Navarre', 
who was allied to A1 Mansur, in accord- 
anc(‘ with liis ideas, ajul re- 
n ge o jj-j regent’s 

. hand throughout his lile. 
Triumphs i r ai 

Abroad, the period of Al 

Mansur’s i*ule was, undoubtedly, the most 

biilliant in the history of the Ommayyad 

dynast \\ Ne\’{‘r since the conquest had the 

Moslem sword won such brilliant victories 

over the (du'istians, ne\'er had the annies of 

Andalusia penc'tiated so far into the lands. 

of their hereditaiy enemies. In the ye'ar 

()8i Zamora was ca])tured. IFircelona was 

taken in 985, and the fortress of Leon in 

()87. A tremendous im})ression was created 

in 994-997, when Al Mansur ])uslied on 

into the barren land of Galicia and caj)- 

tured the national shrine of vSpanish 

Christendom, that of vSt. James of Com- 

))ostela, and razed it to the ground. 

Such succc'sses were made ]x)ssible only 
by the swa'ej)ing reforms which Al Mansur 
had introduced, for his own ends, into 
the military organisation of Andalusia, a. id 
by his final breach with the remnants of the 
old Arab racial organisation. The levy by 
tribes was wholly abolished, and the inhabi- 
tants called upon to serve were arbitrarily 
drafted into the different regiments. The 
flower of the army, iqxm which Al Mansur 
relied, was formed ]:)artly of Berbers from 
Morocco and partly of Christian soldiers 
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from North Spain, who had no scruples 
whatever in fighting against their com- 
patriots, The Cliristian states were con- 
tinually at variance with one another, and 
did not reject the help of the Moors when 
occasion offered, A1 Mansur’s most dan- 
gerous rival was Ghalib, the commander of 
the troops on the northern fronti(‘r, and a 
successful general. Alter he had been 
defeated and slain the regent could place 
implicit reliance u])on ihe fidelity of his 
troo])s, and could succc'ssfully meet all 
attempts to overthrow his power. But a 
military supremac'v, naturally, did not 
benefit S])ain in the long run. The I act 
that A1 Ma.nsur attem])ted to strengthen 
his perilous ] position l)y lending a close' 
adh('ren('(' to IIk' orthodox theology was 


as being responsible for the burden 
that oppressed the people — in jxirticular 
A1 Mansur himself and his most faithful 
dependents, the iferber chiefs and the 
Christian soldiery. A1 Mansur’s 

death an u])roar arose in Cordova, the 
inhabitants furiously demanding that 
henc(‘forward Hischam II. should reign as 
an independent monarch. Mozaflar Abd al 
Melik Modhaffer, the son ol Al Mansur, 
had much trouble in subduing the rebels. 
When Mozaflar died, in tlu' year 1008 , the 
general discontent broke into open riot ; 
the brother ol the deceased, who took his 
place, was driven out and killed. 

It soon becaiTU! evident, however, that 
nothing had bc'cai gaini'd by the overthrow 
of ministerial government. Individual 



The name “ Alcazar ” was given to several palaces built by the Moors in Spain ; that at Seville, shown in the illus- 
tration, is famous for its architectural beauty, and there are many ancient treasures preserved within its walls. 

l.y •■‘ritli 


disadvantageous to the progress of learning 
and of ];hiloso])hy in particular. The un- 
la vourable consequences ol Al Mansur’s 
rt'ign smqiassed its benefits. It is true, 
liowever, that the material ]>rosperity t)l 
the cfiuntry, which Ik' was ])ractical enough 
to encourage, reached its highest point 
under his guidance. 'I'he construction ol a 
system of roads is due to him, and, in 
tact, the government of a great gtaieral is 
usually productive of good in this direction. 

Towards the close of Al Mansur’s reign 
dissatisfaction had begun to ferment 
among almost all classes of the people. 
In the great capital of Cordova the 
social problem In'camc; critical before 
its essential nature was properly under- 
stood. As usual, individuals were attacked 


govt'rnors and generals made* themselves 
more and mori' iii(le])(‘ndent in the ])ro- 
vinces and towns, while in C'ordova itself 
monarchs and rc ‘gents lan in rapid 
succession, tlu* real governing power b(*iiig 
a military desj^otism ot Bi'rber or Slav 
soldiery, unless the moneyed class(*s and the 
))atricians of the town gained some decisive 
advantage lor themselves, or the all- 
j)owerful mob procet'ded to govern the 
city in its own fashion. The unfortunate 
Hischam 11. disap})eared, and could never 
be discovered, nor has his fate ever been 
exidained. 

A supply of ]:)seudo-Hiscliams was, 
naturally, at once forthcoming, pretending 
to be the real caliph returned to resume 
his feeble authority. The confusion, natur- 
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ally, increased. At length the aristocracy 
gained the upper hand in the desolate 
and ruined city. They abolished the 
caliphate, and thereby hastened the dis- 
ruption of a kingdom that had once 
been so powerful into a number of feudal 
states and city rejniblics in 1031. The last 
caliph of the Ommayyad house, Hischam 

„ „ , Ill-, died a few years later, 

Fall of the . > - 


Ommayyad 


forgotten and despised, in 


Dynasty 


Lerida, where he had found a 
refuge in his need. 

The interests of the great towns, Cor- 
dova and Seville in ])articular, had long 
ceased to coincide with the interests 
of the rest of the country. It was in- 
evitable that these great centres of com- 
merce and manufacture should eventu- 
ally drift apart Irom the ])rovinces, the 
ju'osperity of which was based u])on 
agriculture and domestic industries. The 
fall of the Ommayyad dynasty was j)er- 
haps accelerated by the fact that they had 
united their interests too closely with 
those of the })eo})le of Cordova, lor tlu' 
develojnnent of Cordova was bound to 
result in rejniblicanism, and when they 
were abandoned by the fickle citizens of tin* 
ca])ital they could get no supj)oi t from 
the country at large. The kingdom 
naturally f(‘il into the hands of the military 
headers, except where the remnants of 
the Arab landt'd nobility recovered 
strength enough to found inde])endent 
jirincipalities. 

The centre of the Berber })ower was 
Malaga; there the family of the Cham- 
mudites, who traced their descent from 
Mahomet’s son-in-law, Ali, laid claim to the 
dignity of the caliphate, though they were 
unable to enforce their demands. Badis, 
the ruler of Granada, afterwards came to 
the head of the Berber party, and brought 
Malaga under his rule in the year 1055. 
Badis was thoroughly typical of the North 
African soldier-prince; a rough, passionate 
man of very moderate intellectual ])ower. 
Towns Fortunately for him, he found 
Held^b ^ vizir of unexampled astute- 
Cl ^ in the Jew vSamuel, and 

* with his help gradually subdued 

a district nearly coincident in extent with 
the later kingdom of Granada. 

Further northward in Mohammedan 
Spain, the Berbers, who had immigrated 
at an earlier period, and were practically 
Arabs, gained the power — -as, for instance, 
in Toledo and Badajoz. The “ Slav 
generals had settled in the east, and 
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Almeira, Denia, and Valencia, were in their 
hands — the last-named town, however, for 
only a short period, as one Amiridc, a 
descendant of the great A 1 Mansur, speedily 
seized the government of that town. 

In the south-west, Mohammed, the Cadi 
of Seville, whd carried on the govern- 
ment in the name of a pseudo-Hischam II., 
became the head of the Arab ]\arty. 
Owing to his efforts, Cordova was out- 
stripped by its sister town, and the Arab 
po])ulation in the regions under Berber rule 
came over to him. After the death 
of Mohammed, his son, the refined but 
utterly unscrujuilous Motadhid, utilised 
the op])ortunities of his ])osition. H(‘ 
aggrandised the town of Seville to such 
an extent that even Badis of (iranada 
trembled before his dangerous rival, and 
])lanned, upon one occasion, the massacre 


of all the Arabs of Granada, in view ol 
their natural leanings towards his enemy 
The strong contrast between the rough, 
unpoli.shed Berber state and the brilliant 
culture of the kingdom of Sevilh' became 
still more |)rominenl after Motadhid’s death 
in io()(), when the poetic and })le4sure- 
lox’ing, but energetic, Motamid 


Threatened 
Doom of 
the Moors 


came to the head of the 
state. The intellectual centre' 


ol S|)anish Islam was then, 
undoubtedly, to be found in vSevilU'. 
Abroad, the city triunii)hed over its tail- 
ing rival, Cordova, tlu^ old ca]utal of the 
calijdiate. After once ca])turing Cordova, 
Motamid took definite ])oss(‘Ssion of the 
town in the year 1078, and ])ut an end 
to the rule of the aristocracy. 

And yet this brilliant t'difice rested upon 
a miserably weak foundation. In fact, 
it survived only through the forbearance 
of the Christian princes of Castile, who 
even then were sharj)ening the sword 
that was to cut down all its sjdendour. 
Alfonso VI, of Castile, who had assumed 
the ])roud title of Emperor, finally de- 
termined to make an end of the petty 
Mohammedan states. In heljdess despair 
the threatened princes saw the end ap- 
|)roach. Tiie kingdf)m of Toledo had already 
fallen into the hands of the Christian 
monarch with scarcely a show of resistance 
in 1084, Valencia was in extreme danger, 
and a Christian army was before the walls 
of Saragossa. A part of the Moorish popu- 
lation began to contemplate seriously a 
retreat to A!^rica, as salvation seemed im- 
possible. Bu! once again their destruction 
was to be averted, though at heavy cost. 




AND THE DECAY OF THE MOSLEM POWER 


I^EANWHILK, amon^ tlio wild moiiii- 
tains or on the liigh tablelands now 
Inarched with heat , now lashed by icy storms, 
the ('hristian warriors had gathered to 
resist the advance ol a loreign nation and 
an alien faith. A numl)er of states, whose 
mutual relations were constantly changing, 
had s])rung up on the north coast and at 
the foot of the J^vrenecs. The dilhavnces 
resulting from situation and nationality 
became apparent at a v^cry early ])(*riod— 
differences which have c(mtinued Ix'yond 
the sixteenth century, and have not been 
wholly obliterated even now. 

The liower of the (rothic nobility had 
betaken itself to the central ])ortion 
the northern coast land, to Asturias. 
Here Pelayo, who is known to the Arabian 
historians, raised the standard ol national 
resistance and drove out the Arab gov(‘rnor, 
who had establisht'd himself at (djon. 
Under Alfonso IT, alxait 800. Ovitxlo 
became the caL)ital of the 
The Forward to which was united 

o icy o Cantabria on the east, which 

Alfonso 1. 


liberated by the 
Gothic nobles. The i tdreat of the Berber 
settlers, who were driven out by dissen- 
sion and famine, had given King Allonso 1. 
the opjxatunity ot ])ushing southward 
into the Castilian ])lains, seizing the 
country at the foot ol the mountains 
as far as the Douro, and making a desert 
barrier ol the rest of Old Castile. The 
Christian inhabitants were trans})orted 
thence to the northern districts, and the 
Mohammedans were driven southward. 
Alfonso’s successor, Froila I., conquered 
(ialicia, which the Arabs had never 
entirely subdued. 

The new kingdom was a feudal state, 
with all the advantages and weaknesses 
of feudalism. It was divided into princi- 
palities, the rulers of which were equally 
ready to take the held against the Saracens 
with their contingents, to make the 
king’s life a burden to him with their 
revolts, or to quarrel among themselves. 


Differences of nationality were also a 
source of trouble. The Ba.sqiies in the 
eastern ])rovinc(‘ of Alava showed no 
intention of yielding permanent obedience, 
and th(' stubborn inhabitants of the 
Galician valU'Vs. where the last rcannants 
of the Su(‘vi had fled at the time of the 
, (iothic invasion, manifested 

« ' their desir(Mor mcle})endence m 

^ their restless behaviour. As the 
ti'rritory ol the kingdom ol 
Ovit'df) sjU'ead southward, and the plains of 
('astile and T(*on became gradually j)opu- 
lated, the centre of gravity naturalK’ shifted 
to that part of the kingdom. Perhaj^s 
tlu‘ (Tirislian kings ol North('rn Sjxiin 
W(‘rt‘ ratlu'r loo slow to realise this natural 
develojnnent ol aflairs ; when Ordono IT, 
in the year ()55, at last moved the seat of 
government to Teon, nunu'rous jm])ortaiit 
('ounties had arisen in Castik*. 

Allonso 111., lhc‘ (h'eat (8()f) c^io). who 
did a great deal to assure the existt^nc.e 
ol the kingdom, and created a strong 
southern frontier by fortifying the line 
ol th(‘ Douro, would hav(* doin' better to 
abandon Oviedo with its unfavourable 
situation. P>y his division of the kingdom 
among his sons, this otherwise admirable 
ruler lostered tlu' seeds of dissension, 
which must have developed in any case, 
and niadi^ it })ossible for the Moors, after 
they had concluded their internal quarrels, 
to carry on a vigorous frontier policy 
under Abd ur Rahman III. and A1 Mansur. 

The ])olished inhabitants of Andalusia 
looked with horror and disgust upon 
... . the danger which threatened 
Stricken ^ them from the north, u))on this 
Wifh FPKr ringing with the clash 

of arms, the pe(>ple of which 
seemed created only for the purposes 
of war and conflict, and were as little 
acquainted with the bounteous gifts of 
Nature as with the enjoyment of a high 
civilisation. They felt that this enemy 
was irreconcilable and. in the long rim, 
unconquerable. Though all barriers 
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between the nations were broken down, 
one insuperable ol)s1acle remained — reli- 
gion. In the last resort the sword must 
decide whether the soil of S])ain was 
to belong to the followers of Mahomet 
or to the Christian believers. The opposi- 
tion became only the sharper with the 
lapse of time. During the first centuries 
- . , , the rough and bold warriors of 

Symbols or faithfully 

Su^emftc their contributions to 

erect those mighty churches and 
cathedrals which were the tokens of 
Christian su})remacy ; but they were not 
ashamed, upon occasion, to enter the 
Moorish service, or by their efforts on the 
side of the unbelievers to remind princes 
of their own nation that they owed duties 
to their h'udal nobility. With the same 
carelessness the smaller Arab j^rinces 
entered The lists against the mighty 
power of the calij)hate, in union with the 
kings of Leon or tlie courts of Castile. 
Afterwards fanaticism became more fer- 
vent upon both sides, and religious hatred 
took dee])er root. Closer relations with 
Rome turned the Castilians into distin- 
guished sup])orters ol the Catholic ndigion, 
who were eventually to thwart the ]n‘o- 
gre.ss of the Relorrnatioti. The Moors of 
Spain displayed tlie resolution and con- 
stancy of martyrs in their misfortunes. 

The state which included Galicia, 
Asturias, Leon and Castile, quickly 
iornu'd, and tk) less quickly divided, into 
sej)arate ])rovinces, w^as the chiet Christian 
power in North S])ain. Scarcely touched 
by any external iiiflutaice, shut in betw'een 
the waves of tlie 'Bay of Biscay and its 
Moorish enemies, it w^as from the liegin- 
ning the most S})anish, the most national 
and inde])endent, of all states, and was 
thereiore destined to leadership and 
eventually to dominion. But it was not 
the only powca'. Near it were the king- 
doms which rose in the valleys and at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. The mountain 
'Tk A k barrier of the Pyrenees had not 
* prevented the Arabs in their 
in France invasion Ironi passing over 

into Southern France, where 
they claimed the West Gothic possessions 
as their inheritance, but were finally 
defeated by the vigour of the Frankish 
nation. They did not long hold out 
upon Hhe north side of the mountains : 
Narbonne, their strongest fortress, was 
taken by the Franks in the year 759, 
and it became speedily ajiparent that 


the Pyreneean valleys too had never been 
entirely in the power of the Arabian. 
The Iberian races, against which Romans 
and Goths had in vain directed their 
arms and the resources of their civilisa- 
tion, the Basques of Navarre and Biscay, 
had this time, too, made only a show of 
submission. Further eastward the Gothic 
nobles held out here and there, and kejit 
u]) relations, by the mountain passes, 
with their peojile in Southern FT*ance. 

These thin seeds of new states began 
tc> sprout when Charlemagne made his 
exjiedition across the Pyrenees, formed 
the district held l>y Arab governors and 
petty chieftains into the “ Spanish Mark,” 
and organised the small beginnings of 
Christian states into princi])alities. The 
later kingdoms of Aragon and Catalonia, 
the lowly foundations of whicli were then 
laid, were thus brought into clos(' relations 
with the South of France and with Cc^ntral 
Eurojiean civilisation, a connection which 
persists to-day in language and customs, 
and shar})ly differentiates Northern Spain 
from Castile and its neiglibouring districts. 
The Basques, how'ever, did not su])mit to 
this iutiuence. Thev had not 


Conquests of 
the Basque 
Mountaineers 


resisted the Arabs merely to 
be ruled 1)V F^rankisli counts ; 


th(‘y felt no reluctance, for 
once in a way, to enter into alliance w'ith 
the Mohamnu'dan governors, and to 
attack the Frankish arm\- in the mountain 
j)asses. The half-legendary destruction 
of Roland and his army, and the more 
credible overthrow, ])rol)al)ly in the 
year 824, of a division of the Frankish 


force in the pass of Roncevalles, are 
sufficient evidence of the Basque policy. 
Finally, towards the end of the ninth 
century, the Basque mountaineers ex- 
tended their conquests to the Ebro, and the 
kingdom of Navarre arose. 

It apjX'ared at first as if this new state 
would gain an important share of the 
tottering Moslem kingdom, for in the tenth 
century important territories beyond the 
Ebro were in the })ossession of Navarre. 
But the Basques, while almost invincible 
in their own mountains, have no a})titude 
for colonisation and no inclination to 
spread beyond their ancient boundaries. 

In the year 1054 Navarre lost its 
foreign |)ossessions in war with Castile, 
and remained henceforward confined to its 
original territory. The kingdom of Aragon, 
starting from poor beginnings, ran a very 
different course of development. When 
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the kingdom of Navarro was formed the 
principality of Aragon included only the 
ui)])er valley of the river of that name, 
which runs deep between the Sierra de la 
Pena and the chain of the Pyrenees. A wild 
and barren district, it seems for a long 
time to have formed a }xirt ol the S])anisli 
Mark and to have been go\ eriied by counts 
of Gothic origin ; during the ascendancy 
f)f Navarre it formed a ])art of that 
kingdom. 

At the begimiiiig of the ('leveiilh 
century Navarre, under Sancho tlie (ireat, 
seemed destined to form the nucK'iis 
of a miglity kingdom, and Castile was 
added to it by marriagt* : hut ujhmi 
S ancho’s death, in tlu' y('ar lojs, th(‘ 
kingdom again collai)sed. Thcat'Uj^on 
Aragon obtaiiuxl its indej)en(k'nre under 
Saiicho’s s('n, Ramiro 1 . Ramiro found 
his kingdom verv diminutive. Its ex- 
tension was sto]^]H'd ])y Navarre on the 
west, and on tlu' east by the' little Pyia^- 
Uc'can state, Sobrarbe, which had falkai to 
one of his brotlaas. South ol it, in tlu‘ 
valley of the Ebro and in the surrounding 
mountain count ry, wi'ii' pov\’erful Arab 
state's, tlu' (('litre of which was 
Saragossa. An attem))t ol 

Ramiro to get ])ossession ol 

Naxarn' lailed. How('\a'r, altc'i 
the death ol his brothel', (lonzalo. In' 

gained Sobrarbt', which com])ris('d tlie 
vali('\'s on th(' southern slojx' of the 
Central Pyrenees. lie could now venturi' 
upon o])erations against tlie Arabs, whosi' 
(MU])ire had Ix'guii to lall with the deatli 
ol A 1 Mansur. 

[i<S till' conquest ol 

valley ol the Etna) 

of Aragon its natiiial 

room for ex])ansion. 

Mtxmwliile, the ])rinci})ality of Harc'e- 

lona, tlie imeleus ol the kingdom ol 

Catalonia, had de\'elo])ed quite inde])en- 
dently of Aragon. Frankish inllueiice had 
been greatest and had continued longest 
in the north-eastern corner ol S])ain. 

Socially and politically this district clung 
tenaciously to its jiowerful and energedic 
neighbour, and was abk; to turn to excel- 
lent advantage the bc'iiefits arising from 
this connection. 'I'he jirincipality of Bar- 
celona may have been made a ])art of 
the Spanish Mark when that district was 
conquered ; and though Barcelona itself 
was mbre than once captured by the 
Moors, the region successfully resisted all 
attacks from the south. In the year 865, 


Tottering 

Arab 

Empire 


In the yc'ar ii 
Saragossa and tlu' 
gave the kingdom 
capital and wider 


the Spani.sh Mark, which now included 
little besides the })rinci})ality of Barcelona, 
was separated from Septimania — i.c., 
Languedoc — Barcelona thus taking its first 
step towards complete independence. 

The next i)eriod is marked by the fact 
that a family a])part'ntly of Gothic 
origin becom(‘s the hereditary ruler of 
^ Barcelona with the consent of 

the Frankish king. In the usual 
ftjoy& i(‘udcd manner separate districts. 

Prosperity 

and (ierona, branched off liom this state, 
or the whole was united in one hand. 
Th(‘ ]X)rt of Ikircelona ('n joyed great 
])ros}X’rity, owing to its advantageous situa- 
tion, and was always a most important 
source of strength to the kingdom of 
Catalonia. It had, in consequence, a 
charact('r ol its own. c'U joying a special 
freedom of lik' and manne rs which reminds 
us of the ProveiK^al or the Italian s])irit. 

Tlu'ie was otu' kingdom which came 
into being far latc'r than all tlu; rest, the 
only kingdom in the ])en insula whic'h 
n'lusc'd submission to th(' Castilian yoke, 
and pivs('r\'('d an indejiendent c'xistence 
and a languagt' ol its own— the ])resent- 
da\’ kingdom of Poilugal. All tht' other 
State'S ol the' ])('ninsula exte'uded their 
te'rrilory in a southerly dne'ction, Asturias 
be'ing the nucleus of Leon, Old Castile 
ol Ne'W Castile', Aragon of Valencia ; 
similarly, the' motlu'r province' of Portugal 
was, undoubtedly, Galicia, a wild, moun- 
tain distrie't in the north-we'st corner 
of the' }>eninsula. In fact, whe'ii Portugal 
appears as a separate' state, we; find 
(ialicia and Pealiigal united under the 
government e)l Garcias, the son eif King 
Ferdinand e)f Castile, m 10O5. But even 
the'u a revolt of the counts of Portugal 
against (larcias she)W('d that enduring dis- 
sensions were now beginning te> develop. 
The important influence of geographical 
conditions is he're ajqiarent. The original 
Portugal, which takes its name from the 
Source harl)our Porto Calle, the 

f D « I* modern Oporto, was the 

lying l.ctween the 
Lower Douro and the Minho, 
a territory which was certainly extended 
southward at an early period, and in- 
cluded the town of Coimbra by the yeai' 
Tobq. Portugal thus cmliraccs the western 
coast of the Iberian peninsula. Its cli- 
matic conditions are highly favourable, 
its long seaboard and its river mouths 
make it an attractive district to the 
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outside world, and in this res})ect its only 
rivals were the Mediterranean states of 
Catalonia and Valencia. Central Portugal 
is, moreover, one of the most beautiful 
portions of the whole peninsula, a land of 
smiling hills and u})lands, which must 
have j^roduccd a population with charac- 
teristics of its own, and one widely 
p different from the Castilian of 

o^ga barren tablelands, or the 

Galida (hiliciaii. The })()wer which 

deemed itself the champion 
of Christianity against Islam, and finally 
attem])ted to bring the whole of Spain 
under its sway, could not afford to relin- 
quish the guardianshi]) of tlu* bones of St. 
James, the ])atron of all true S])aniards. 
So the early ]K)licy ol the independent 
Portugues(‘ kingdom was war with Galicia, 
which, indeed, remained apart from the 
kingdom of Castil(‘-Leoii only for a short 
time. The new state succeeded in gaining 
its independence at the tinu' when Castile, 
under Alfonso VI.. was \'igorously attack- 
ing the petty Moorish states, and when the 
growing Castilian power was shaken by the 
counter-assaults of the African saviours ol 
Islam, the Almoravides. 

Long and bloody conflicts occurn'd b(‘- 
tween the difteixMit ])artsol the Northern 
S]mnis]i kingdom, abovt' all Ix'tweeii Leon 
and the rising Castile, before tlu'ir united 
strength could be exerted against tht'ir 
religious enemies in tlu' south. These 
struggles were prolonged by the' inte'iier- 
ence of the neighbouring states of Aragon 
:md Navarrc' in their internal dissensions. 
Abd ur Rahman 11 . and, above all, A 1 
Mansur were able to turn the unhaj)j)y 
disunion of Christian S})ain to their own 
advantage ; their brilliant campaigns 
restored the shattc'red caliphate to its old 
s})lendour, and the\’ were aided by ( hris- 
tian troops, who were not ashanu'd to 
server in the ranks ol their country’s hered- 
itary foes. The kingdom of J.eon was 
threatened with total destruction. Castile 
P was ])racticallv independent. 

Kestored Sancho the (ireat of 

Glory of the t i ^ ^ c 

o I* u * Navarre obtained possession ol 

C.l.ph.te horodilary risht, in 

the year 1028, after Aragon and Sobrarbe 
had already done him homage, the centre of 
Christian power seemed to be gravitating 
definitely eastward. But the trium])h of 
the little jirovince of Navarre was more 
app^lrcnt than real. Shortly before his 
death, Sancho jiartitioned a kingdom 
which he had never thoroughly united, and 
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his second son, Fernando, obtained Castile. 
No great provocation was required to 
plunge Fernando into war with Bermudo 
III., the king of Leon. Eventually 
Castile prevailed over the more cincient 
kingdom of Leon. Bermudo fell in battle, 
and Fernando took possession of his terri- 
tory by right of conquest and relationship. 
In the jdace of the old Gothic royal house 
of Reccared, a race of Frankish origin ap- 
peared as rulers of the ancient Spanish Mark, 
The union of Leon and Castile under a 
Castilian prince was a fact of decisive 
im})ortance for the future of Spain, al- 
though the new kingdom was destined to 
undergo many a severe shock. Nol long 
afterwards. Navarre lost its conquests on 
the south of the Ebro to this newly arisen 
kingdom, and saw itself cut off from all 
hope of hirther ('X])ansion. The Saracen 
princes ol 'I'oledo and Saragossn hastened 
to apjHxast' their dangeious neighbour as 
long as j)ossil)k' with ])ayments of tribute. 
Alter Ferdinand’s death, the kingdom 
was threat(au‘d with disi'U])tir)n ; but 
tlu' civil war (‘ikIihI in the comjdete 
\'ictory of Allonso VI. in 107;,. The 
('id’s cam])aign against Va- 


Portuguese 
Helped by the 
Crusaders 


It'iicia nearly coincides with 
tilt' date of tlu' First ('rusade. 


Tlie enthusiastic sj)irit of 
battling for the iaith, which then 
swayed the whole of Eunq^e, was also 
ielt in vS])aiii. But in the case of Spain 
it was not necessary to go to Jerusalem 
to find the enemies of ('hristianity : on 
the contrary, a ])a]>al decree es])ecially 
directed the Si)aniards to ovt'rcome tht' 
foe within tlu'ir own country. One of 
the barriers between S])ain and the lest 
of Europe was removed by this fact ; 
many knights, from France in particular, 
flocked into the country, as in the case of 
Henry of Burgundy, to fulfil at so con- 
venient a distance from their homes the 
( rusadi'i ’s vow tliey had taken. 

1 'he Portuguese owed several decisive 
successes to the hel]:) of (iermari and 
Dutch Crusaders, who put into Portuguese 
harbours on the way to J(‘rusalem. But 
the lively hope oi fui ther conquest, which 
had been aroused by the fall of Toledo, 
remained for the moment unfilled : the 
Spanish Moslems, in the extremity of their 
danger, had summoned an ally from 
Africa, which was j lower ful enough to 
check the advance of the Christians, 
though at the same time it made an end 
of most of the petty Moorish kingdoms. 




WANING OF THE MOORISH POWER 


AND AWAKENING OF THE CHRISTIAN REALMS 


'^HE Spanisli Moslems found an African 
^ ally in the jici-son ol Viisui, th(‘ ])rincc of 
the Almoravidcs, or Murabites, in Morocco. 
The Alnioravidt's were sprnn^^ Irom the 
wildest nomad trilies of W (‘stern Mame- 
tania ; they were a sect ol la'llf^^ioiis w'an iors, 
and s(‘emed th(‘ incarnation oi that lanatical 
(‘iKMgx' whi('h had inspirc'd the early ])eriod 
ol Islam. In them the stren|<th and 
vioknee ol nomad 1 le af^^ain triumphed 
over the ])eacetul torces ol a|^riculture and 
trade. In tlu‘ first hall ol the eleventh 
cc'ntury Ix'i^an that movement which over- 
threw the Zeirites, who were* then the 
dominant ])ow(‘r in Moiocco, and hnally 
wrested the ancient kin^nlom ol ('artha^^e 
Iroin the l^'atimid(‘S. Moiocco became the 
cap tal (.)! the ii(‘w kiii|:idom. 

An acute and determined leader came to 
the front in the person ol Yusuf, aiida crisis 
of momentous importance ai rived lor Spain : 
from the north Allonso’s armed troojis 
svve])t down upon tin* truitlul 
Morocco to of Andalusia ; on the otluT 


the Help of 
Andalusia 


side of the strait was Yiisurs 
army, readx’ to k’lid dubious 
ass stance to the hard-]>resse(I country. The 
Andahisian princes hnally decided to ask 
Mi^rocco lor help ; Yusul was only too^lad 
to ^U'ant their request. In the year KxSt) 
he landed in Sjiain with a jiowerlul army, 
which was sti’enf^theiied by the addition 
of the Andalusian forces ; he marched upon 
Estremadura, which was then extremely 
hard-pressed by the Castilians. A battle 
was fought at Zalaca, near Badajoz, and 
the mailed knights of Castile were defeated 
by YusuCs inlantry and negro guard. 

Alfonso quickly recovered from this blow, 
and in the next year made ready to meet 
any attempt on Toledo ; but he was obliged 
to renounce all ])lans for the conquest of 
Andalusia. The claws of the Castilian lion, 
with which he had threatened the followers 
of Islai^i, were cut for a long time to come. 
Yusuf was now ab’e to complete his 
designs on Andalusia undi.sturbed. The 


Almoravidcs had not the least intention 
of gixdiig u]) the country tor which they 
had fought so tic'icely- a country whose 
ri('hes and lioju'less disunion made it 
at on('(‘ an attraction and a })rey to 
any energetic* conqueror. The emir of 
« . Saragossa was aloiu' aide to main- 

Islam* indc‘])c‘ndenc(‘ through 

Saved policy and thanks to 

thc‘ lavouralile situation of Ins 
little kingdom. With the su]q)ort ol the 
Almoravide troojis, he rc'pelled three' 
attacks ol the Aiagon ainiy, and succeeded 
ck'verly in gc'tting rid ol his inconx eiiient 
guc'sts. Huesca was then, in loqt), definitely 
lost to Aragon. 

Thus Spanish Islam was savc'd, and its 
})c)litical unit\' again jc'stoivd, but at a 
lu'avy price'. The' idyllic lile of the small 
state's was at an ('iiel. In all the large 
towns Almoraxhde garrisons werc'cjiiarteied, 
and the union ol the swoid with the 
Koran e rushc'd a'l li'ec'dom of thought. 

So long as ^ nsul was alive order was 
maintained throughoul the kingdom, 
and his son, Ah, who followed him in 

not), was no unworthy succc'ssor. 
(ire'at hope’s we'rc’ arouse'd by his mili- 
tary ability; in the year iio8 lie 
ek'leated Sancho. the young son of 
Alfonso VI., at Vcles ; and it seemc'd as if 
Toledo would soon be again in Moslem 
hands. Hut the victory of Ucles marks 
the culminating ])oint of the Almoravide^ 
])()wer. The princes of Saragossa would 
not unite with the Almoravide troops 
to repel their common foe, and in the year 
A Blow town fell into the 

4 t 1 . power of Aragon. Its loss was 

to Islam s ^ \ \ - 4 4\ X 

Power ^ severe blow to the power of 

Islam, for the most northerly 
outpost, which had hitherto checked the 
advance of Catalonia and Aragon, was 
thereby lost. The war with the Christians 
who, fortunately for the Andalusians, were 
then involved in internal stmggles, re- 
solved itself into a frontier warfare, 
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The Tyranny 
of African 
Barbarians 


entailing heavy loss on both sides and 
leading to no permanent result. In the 
year 1125 Alfonso of Aragon replied 
to the Almoravidc incursions by a puni- 
tive expedition, organised on a large 
scale. He received assistance from the 
Mozarabic (diristians, who were still 
numerous in Granada, and pushed forward 
into Granada and the neigh- 
bourhood of Malaga. It was, 
however, only a brilliant feat 
of chivalry, and nothing more. 
The pitiful condition of the Almoravides 
must have finally induced the Andalusians 
to attempt to realise their hopes of shaking 
off the t\'ranny of the African barbarians. 
They were already pre])aring with the help 
ol the Christian kings to drive the Almora- 
vides over the sea and to (‘xchaiige one 
ruling power for another, when th(‘ im- 
pending dissolution of the Almoravidc 
kingdom in Africa turned their gaze in 
another diri'ction. 

The sect ol leformers known as the 
Almohads, whose founder, Ahdallali. gave 
himself out to be the Mahdi, had developed, 
in s}ute of persecution and occasional de- 
feat, into a formidable ])olilical })ower, in 
direct opposition to the Almora\'ides. In 
the year 1145 the Almoravidc monarch, 
Taschfin, wasdeleated and slain in battle by 
the followers of the Mahdi, Ahdal Mumen. 
Jn the previous year a n'volt had brokcai 
out in Eastern Andalusia. It was soon 
followed by others in ditferent provinces. 

Spanish Islam was now in a state of 
indescribable confusion. New kingdoms 
rose and fell; provinces and (‘ities fought 
one against the other; and throughout 
the turmoil the Almoravides, who had, 
meanwhile, lost the town ol Morocco, their 
last African po.ssession, cont imu'd to hold 
out in individual fortified towns and 
castles. With the helj) of Christian troo])s, 
they even, in 1147, recovered Cordova, 
which they had lost. At last an Almohad 
army landed in S]xnn. It did not, 
however, make such rajhd 
])rogress as might have been 
expected. The Christian jirinces, 
naturally, did not forgo the 
opportunity of attacking the country while 
it was thus rent with internal dissension. 
A powerful army, under tlie leadershi]) 
of the King of Castile, marched through 
Andalusia and Granada, and, with the 
help of a fleet, i)rovided by Genoa, Pisa, 
and Catalonia, took the town of Almeria, 
the stronghold of the Moorish pirates, 
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Moorish 

Stronghold 

Captured 


and long an object of hatred to ^.ll the 
Christian powers on the Mediterranean. 
Almost at the same time King Alfonso 
of Portugal stormed Lisbon ; the Count of 
Barcelona seized Tortosa and the mouth 
of the Ebro. 

Fortune graduall>' declared in favour of 
the Almoliads. Cordova fell into their 
hands, and Almeria was retaken by them. 
Finally, they stormed Granada, the last 
refuge of th(‘, Almoravides in Andalusia. 
The remnants of that nation once so j^ower- 
ful fled to the Balearic Islands in 1157. 
Christian Sj)ain had only l^een temporarily 
united, and its disruption and the con- 
fusion thence resulting gave the Almohads 
time to establish themselves scrurely. 
In general their ruk* was milder than that 
of lh(‘ Almoravides had been. In iact, it 
was th(‘ better ])()rti()n of tlu' mixed })opu- 
latioii of North Alrica w'hich had gathered 
round the white' Alnioliad baimt'r to oj)})os(' 


the crutd tyranny of the inhabitants oi the 
])lains, and had tramj)led the black 
Almoravidc standard in the dust. 

After the dt'ath oi Abd al Mumen, 


in 

CastiH»ns 
Defeated 
at Alarcos 


hel}) Iroin their co- 
a devastating ex])(‘- 
and brought down 
Almohad ])rinces : 


his son, Yusul, conquered Va- 
lencia and Mui'cia, where a 
Mohamnu'dan dynasty had 
hitherto held out with tlu' 
help o( the Christians. War 
against the Christian stat('S followed with 
varying results. In the time of Yusufs 
siK'cessor, Al Mansur, occurn'd one of 
thos(‘ important conflicts wdiich occasion- 
ally break the monotonous list of sit'gc's 
and incursions. IJnlortunatc'ly lor them- 
selves, the Castilians, who could not at 
that tinu' (‘xpect any 
religionists, had mad(' 
dition into Andalusia, 
upon tlu'mselves the 
Al Marisur crossed the straits with an 
enormous aimy, and after a bloody con- 
flict in iiq5 at Alarcos, utterly detc'ated the 
Castilian forces, which had in vain cx- 
pi*cted reinforcements from Navarre and 
Leon. Al Mansur’s attemj)t to reconquer 
Toledo in the next year failed entirely. 

The most brilliant .suecesses of the 
Mohammedans waue able to check, but 
not to avert, im})ending destruction. 
The confusion which broke out .again in 
Christian S])ain brought no advantage 
to the Almohads. Wlien, at length, Al 
Mansur’s successor, Mohammed, gathered 
all his strength for one tremendous blow, 
union among the Christian princes was 
restored at the eleventh hour. In the 
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battle of Navas de Tolosa the fortunes 
and the power of the Almohads were 
utterly shattered. 

Hardly had Alfonso VI. of Castile been 
buried, in 1109, when Castile took up arms 
against Aragon. In the wars and confusion 
which resulted Castile came off much the 
worst. Social order and public morality 
disappeared under the mad rule of Urraca, 
whereas the king of Aragon was able to 
Idde his time, extend his boundaries, and 
conquer powerful Saragossa in 1118. The 
death of Urraca, in the year 1126, dissolved 
the connection between Aragon and Castile : 
Alfonso VI 1. took up the government of 
his disordered country. The power of the 
Castilian lion rose again during continual 
warfare against the Saracens, while Aragon, 
after the death of Allonso I., was again 
divided into its original ])rovinces of 
Aragon and Navarre, and thereby lost its 
l^reponderance. At the same time the 
])rincipality of Barcelona was united to 
Provence, iind gained considerable power 
and ])restige. 

This change of circumstances made 
Alfonso VI 1. so ])re-eminent that in the 
Air 'trii had himself luo- 

p - claimed Umjieror 01 S])ain at 

r<mne theCouiicil of Leon, apparently 
as Emperor , 3 [I .i 

with the consent of the other 

princes, who were ]')resent in jxTSon or 
were represented by envoys. Ferdinand 1. 
and AHonso VI. had already made a tem- 
porary claim to the title of em})eror, which 
in Spain naturally did not bear the same 
significance as in Italy and Germany. 
The confusion which luoke out shortly 
after the coronation made it sufficiently 
])lain to Alfonso VII. that the concejdion 
of the princes concerning their relations 
to the ('m})eror did not coincide with his 
own. 


Portugal in particular now made a 
decisive effort for independence, and was 
supported by Navarre, the mountaineers 
of which country were as unconquerable 
as ever. In the year 1139 Count Alfonso 
of Portugal took the title of king. In 
1147 he wrested Lisbon from the Saracens 
with the help ol German and Dutch troops, 
and thus gained a capital worthy of his 
country. 

Meanwhile, however, important events 
were taking place in the east. Ramiro 
11. of Aragon had abdicated, and left the 
country to his two-year-old daughter, 
Petronella, who had been betrothed to 
Count Raymond Berengar IV. of Catalonia 


with the consent of Alfonso VII. The 
count at once undertook the duties of 
regent for Ramiro, who retired to the 
seclusion of a monastery. Thus the king- 
doms of Catalonia, or Barcelona, and 
Aragon were practically united. The re- 
sults of these events were of immeasurable 
im{)ortance for the whole of Sjxiin. Cata- 
p. . Ionia was a maritime ])ower ; 

Power of }K)licy had been 

Castile ^^i^tirely foreign, and its most 
important interest lay in the 
Mediterranean. Its close union with Aragon, 
the most thoroughly S]\anish of all states, 
gave it the advantage of a strong barrier 
in the rear, but also connected its future 
indissolubly with that of the Christian 
kingdoms of Spain. I'lie develo]nnent in 
the Iberian ])eninsula necessarily tended 
towards union ; it at once became mani- 
fest that Catalonia was destined to be 
a Spanish, and not a P'rt‘nch, ju'ovince, and 
that all the conquests made by the Cata- 
lonian s(‘a -power were bound to be the 
inheritance of the rising ])ower of Castile. 

The great S])anish empire of later times 
was largely founded u])()n the })ossessions 
of Catalonia and Aragon in the W(‘st of the 
Mediterranean. The Catalonians enten'd 
upon these conquests shortly after their 
union with Aragon ; their ])revious at- 
tempts u])on the Balearic Islands had led 
to no j)ermanent result. In the thirteenth 
and fourteerjth centuries the influence of 
the two united kingdoms was considerably 
(extended, until at last the standard of 
Aragon waved over tlu* larg(‘st islands in 
the W(^stern Medit(‘n'aneaii, including 
Sicily ; even a part (T Greece recognised 
tlie dominion of Aragon tor a short j^eriod. 

At the same time, the domestic interests 
of the dual kingdom obliged it to j)ress 
southward, and so to secure a ])roportion- 
ate sheire of the Moorish s])oils. Thus, in 
the year 1238, Valencia fell into the hands 
of Aragon. The advantage in this rivalry 
remained decisively on the side of Castile, 
which occu])ied Murcia in the 
year 1243, and thereby entirely 
Aragon any possi- 
Development advance. Side 

by side with this develo])ment of Spanish 
foreign policy important changes within 
the kingdoms were taking place, which 
made the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
extremely important in the history of 
the country. Hitherto the S})anish king- 
doms, especially Leon and Castile, had 
lived in self-dependent isolation, in 
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Foundations 
of Church 
and State 


conformity with their geographical position. 
The unceasing warfare which they had 
carried on by their own efforts had driven 
their hereditary enemies from one portion 
of the ancient Gothic kingdom. Such 
civilisation as had survived these rough 
times sprang chiefly from the ])rospenty 
of the (k)thic kingdom, in which the 
Roman and Gothic elements 
had been united under the 
banner of the Athanasian belief. 
On these old foundations rested 
both Church and State ; the Gothic liturgy, 
which was jueserved unchanged, and tin; 
alphabet of Toledo, were outward tokens 
of the isolation ol the Spanisli ])e()ple, a 
state which was in such harmony with the 
very s})irit of the race that any internal 
movement which might open up tlie coun- 
try to the influence ot Western Euroj)ean 
civilisation was inconceivable ; while, 
naturally, rcTgious convictions formed an 
absolute barrier to any possible a]:>})roach 
towards the civilisation of the Moors. 

I'here was, however, a ])ower which 
could not permit the existence of ('hristian 
kingdoms in continued isolation Irom the 
universal Church — a i)ovver which had 
been working for centuries to subject 
the civil to the ecclesiastical influence, 
and to remodel and revive the ancient 
Roman Empire. This tH)wer was the 
])apacy, on which the conviction was at 
last beginning to dawn that ])ossibly the 
truest sup])orters of the |)apal su})remacy 
might l)e found among the warriors who 
were fighting for the faith in S})ain. 

During the Crusades the Roman (Tiria had 
becom(‘ aware of its powers, and now that 
Rome was beginning to carry out great 
schemes of world j)olicy she could nf)t 
afford to leave S})ain out of ct)nsideration. 
First and foremost, the S})anish (duirch, 
which had a national character of its own, 
had to be bound to tlie Church of Rome ; 
and to that end the Cjothic liturgy must be 
abolished, and fresh blood infused into the 
French ^P^nish clergy. The struggle to 
. . make the influence of the C'hurch 

Spain preponderant was largely car- 
ried on by the French Bene- 
dictine monks, who came to Spain in large 
numbers towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and proved themselves the best 
advocates of the papacy. Their head- 
quarters was the monastery of Sahaguri, 
halfway between Leon and Palencia, to 
which extraordinary privileges were 
granted. Sahagun produced the Archbishop 
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Bernhard of Toledo, in whose fanatical 
attack upon the Mohammedans in his 
see we trace the beginnings of that 
unholy spirit of intolerance which was at 
that time wholly foreign to the rough 
but magnanimous Spaniards. It was 
foreign influence that first inspired this 
temper- into a people naturally noble and 
kindly, until it eventually bnjke out, like 
a loathsome ulcer, in the horrors of the 
Inquisition. At the same time, the French 
monks were the involuntary means of intro- 
ducing Euro})ean civilisation. If Spain 
now became more open tf) the influences of 
the outside world, it is to the activity of 
these men, in great degree, that this result 
must be ascribed. 

At the same time, the stirring ])eriod of 
the Crusades brought the chivalry of Spain 
into closer connection with that of neigh- 
bouring countries. The Temjilars entered 
Aragon and undertook with brilliant suc- 
cess a frontier war against the Saracens. 
In Castile, during tlie twelfth century, 
there was fornu'd, uj)on the model of the 
Tenqilars, the knightly orders of St. 
James, Alcantara, and Calatrava ; in 
u • Ko -I Portugal was iornu'd the order 
Orders^ of A viz. These orders jiroved 

F^^ed f, 

the Moorish jiower ; but the 
stimulus to the movement ol political and 
religious ideas which they ])rovided largely 
contributed to the formation of that spirit 
of militant fanaticism which became a 
source ol temporary strength to Spain, 
but eventually a cause of permanent 
weakness. 

The most im})ortant feature of the 
thirteenth century in Sjiain was the rapid 
and destructive overthrow of the Almohad 
j)ower in Andalusia, where the kingdom 
of (iranada was the only surviving remnant 
of the Moorish states. Castile came defi- 
nitely to the head of the Iberian kingdoms 
as soon as it had collected its forces and 
secured for itself the united aid of the 
other kingdoms of the peninsula ; but the 
journey to this goal had been long and 
toilsome. The Em]:)eror Alfonso VIE of 
Castile during his restless life had taken 
up arms now as the friend of the petty 
Moslem states, now as the ally of the hard- 
pressed Almoravides, always keeping one 
object before himself, the weakening of 
Spanish Islam and its final overthrow by 
a vigorous onslaught. The interference 
of the Almohads in Andalusian affairs 
entirely thwarted his plans. The last 
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campaign, in the year 1157, miscarried, and 
the emperor died in the Muradal j)ass 
during his retreat. Unfortunately for 
Christian Spain, Alfonso had divided his 
kingdom between his two sons ; the one, 
Sancho III., obtained Castile, while the 
other, Ferdinand II., received Leon with 
the adjoining territory. The consequence 
was a series of wars between the Christian 
states, w'hich allowed Portugal to secure 
its com})lete independence. 

Sancho III. was ])reparing to assume the 
title of em])eror, and w(nild, perhaps, have 
succeeded in maintaining the supremacy 
of Castile, had not his untimely death left 
his three-year-old son, Alfonso VIII. — or 
IX. ; by Castilian reckoning he was the 
third of this name - upon the throne. A 
period of the wildest confusion Ix^gaii. Tiu‘ 
mf)st distinguished of the noble lamilies of 
Castile, those of Castro and Lara, at- 
tempted to secure tfie guardianship ol the 
child for themselves. As they looked 
everywhere for allies, the other Christian 
rulers and even the Saracens became 
involved in the struggle. The ])ernicious 
power which th(‘ feudal nobles had gained 
now became a})parent for the first time 
in all its fatal force. It was only when 
the young king became strong enough to 
seize the reins of the enipin' that the dis- 
organised kingdom was brouglit into som(‘ 
kind of order ; hitherto it had been 
])rotected against the attacks of the' 
Alrnoliads rather by the efforts of the 
knightly orders than by its own ])ower. 
Hut the dissension between the Chris- 
tian states did not cease thc'U ; ev(‘n the 
interv(’ntion of the Po})e, with threats of 
interdict, did not accelerate tlu‘ union of 
the Christian states in the face of the 
TK P ’ ever-increasing jieril of the 
Efforts*^^ * Almohads. Alfon.so the Noble, 

r ,T . of Castile, vigorously pro- 
for Union ,1.1 ^ ^ ^ Li 

secuted the war against tlu' 

Almohads so far as his struggles with 
his Christian neighliours jiermitted him ; 
but the confusion rose to its highest point 
when the flower of the Castilian army fell 
in the battle of Arlarcos in ii()5 and when 
the Almohad army appeared before Toledo 
in the next year. Necessity, at length, be- 
came a spur to greater unity. The Roman 


Church, which had hitherto displayed 
and increased its power chiefly by its 
insistence on due respect for marriage, 
now took in hand the difficult task of 
uniting the Christian states for common 
action against the Almohads. It seemed, 
for example, an almost im])ossible 
undertaking to bring the sister kingdoms 
H I w Castile and Leon to nuison 

A • Tr y l^ad the venom ol 

gains e hatred jiermeated both 

I^nristians formed by Sancho VI I 

of Navarre of getting pos.session of the 
North of Spain with the help of the 
Almohads, and as their vassal, shows 
what was to be ex|)ected of the Christ ia i 
princes. However, in the ensuing turmoil 
Sancho lost his Basque provinces to Castile. 
Allonso the Nobk* had no sooner 
si!cc(‘eded in restoring better relations 
among the jirinces than he began a jiolicy 
that was desjierate in appearance, but 
])romised the most brilliant results in 
the evamt of success. It was aj)])arently 
undertaken with the knowledg(! and 
concurrence of Po])e Innocent 111 . By 
making r('pea1ed incursions into Anda- 
lusia, Allonso so enraged tlic Almohad 
ruler, Mohammed, that the latter at 
length ])roclaimed a lioly war against the 
Christians, and brought over an innu- 
merabh' host irotn North Alrica. 

Now was the time to see whethei 
Alfonso’s calculations had be(‘n correct. 
If he succtH'ded m uniting the whole 
power of S])ain for the moment under 
himself, he might reckon on victory, 
and Andalusia would fall into the hands 
ol Castile. If his attempt laili‘d, he 
would lose at k^ast the southern ])or- 
tion ol his kingdom, and the leadership 
of th(‘ Christian states would fall defi- 
nitely tf) Aragon. JM)rtune declart'd on 
this occasion for Alfonso. The envoys 
ol Rome suc('eeded in rousing in Spain 
a fiery Crusading h'ver, which ultimately 
no })rinco could venture to ()j)})ose. 
Warriors anxious to fight for the faith 
streamed in from France as well. At 
Navas de Tolosa, near the uj)per Guadal 
quivir, the conlederate Christian army 
met the Almohads and overthrew them 
with dreadful slaughter in T212. 
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AND THE LAST DAYS OF THE MOORS 


T he fate of Andalusia was now decided, 
althcmgh the conquest ot this exten- 
sive district occu])ied ten years, and a 
remnant of the Moorish })ower contii>ued 
to maintain its ])osition in Granada. 
Immediately u])on the death (»f Allonso 
the Noble, in 12^1, further j)rogress was 
stopjxal 1))’ quarrc'ls about the succession. 
However, Alfonso’s immediat(‘ successors 
died, and the throiu' tinally went to 
Ferdinand tlu^ Holy, son of the king of 
Leon. Upon th(‘ death of his lather 
this ruler reunit ('d the kingdoms of Leon 
and Castile m T2J0. The gloomy ])erio(l 
of war between \hr two kingdoms was 
thereby conehuk'd, and the Castilian 
kingdom si'Cin ely iouiuk'd. 

At last it was possibk* to reaj) the fruits 
of the victory o( Navas de Tolosa. Th(‘ 
Almohads could not re('over irom 
their defeat. Theii' i)ow('r gnew weaker 
every }’c'ar, owing to revolts in Andalusia 
. and r|uarrt‘ls concerning the 


suec('ssion. Thus no j)ermanent 

t e an so 

Ferdinand eoiitemplated. 

In the y(‘ar 123b the old caliph capital, 
('ordova. Jell into Ferdinand’s hands, 
though a vigorous attc'inpt to raise tlu^ 
sic'ge was madi' by the leader of the 
Andalusian Moors, Motawakkel, a dc‘- 
scendaiit of Herd Hud ol .Saragossa. Alter 
lire death of Motawakkel, the best of the 
Mooi's gathei'ed round Mohammed ben 
Alahmar, the son ol a ncLk* Andalusian 
family. He established himself in the 
mountains of Granada, and succeeded in 
founding a kingdom which was destined 
to endure for some time. Mohamnu'd 
recognised Ferdinand’s suzerainty, and 
even joined with him in the conquest 
of Seville ; he thus contrived to avert the 
storm that thi'eatened his embr'yo state. 

Murcia also became tributary to Ferdi- 
nand in the year 1243, but was unable to 
maintaiti this semi-inde])endent position for 
any length of tinier Populous Seville offered 
the most stubborn resistance, and was 


not conquered till the year 1248. Valencia 
had been takcai by Ai'agon ten years 
])reviously, and the Portuguese had poss- 
essed themselv(‘s of Algai've, so that of 
the Mohammedan Empire, which filty 
years belore had been such a menace' to 
S])ain, there remained only Gi'anada, 
which still, however, displayed sui- 
})rising vitality, Murcia, and 
aiure uiiirnpoi't ant state of 

Revolt Ni('bla. A largt' part of the 
Andalusian Moors, es})ecially 
the inhabitants of Sc'ville and otlu'r' towns, 
ernigr’ated, while the count ry ])o])ulation 
n'lnained for the time bi'ing. The growing 
Sj)anish nation s])L'edily ia'i)0])ulated tlu' 
towns. 

As ('ail\' as the year 1 20 ; the Andalusian 
towns. at tile ck'sin' ol the Fm])ei'or Alfonso, 
foi'nu'd a conlederacy, a Ju’ynuniddd , (or 
mutual ])r*ot('etiori against Granada, the 
})rinc(‘ ol which state had called in auxili- 
aries fi'orn Morocco, and was attempting 
to si'cur’c his complete independence with 
the lurtlH'r su])])ort of Mmx'ia and Niebla. 
The Moorish ri'volt laik'd ; the crofty 
ruler' ol (itanada siK'ceeded, by tinu'ly 
negotiation, in ])r'eservirig his rolations 
with ('astile ; but Murcia and Ni('bla 
weio now incorporatc'd into tlu* Castilian 
kingdom. This state' of aflairs was to 
continue lor two centuries. 

At hist it seemed as if the victorious 
career ot the ('astilian rnonaiThs would 
carry them eve'U beyond the Straits ot 
Gibraltar : Alfonso X., who succc'ded his 
. father, Ferdinand, in the year 

Visionary 12^2, made' ul)on sevei'al occa- 
. ° sions lai'g(' ja'ejiarations for 

an attack u})on Morocco. IFit 
the unfavourable hnancial condition of 
Castile, resulting from tie many war's of 
conquest — Alfonso had tried in vain to 
improve affairs by depreciating the coin- 
age — barred these ambitious projects. 
F'inally, Alfonso’s visionary ideas of mak- 
ing good his claim to the duchy of Swabia, 
and of gaining the ci'own of the holy 
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Roman emperor, diverted Castilian policy 
from its natural course. Alfonso attained 
no real success, and shortly before his 
death, in 1284, had the mortification of 
seeing King Peter III, of Aragon take 
advantage of the revolt of Sicily against 
Charles of Anjou to seize that rich island. 
Aragon had already opened the roul 
. _ , to Italy by its conquest of the 

* Balearic Islands in the year 
Projects 1229. But even without these 
great political projects of 
Alfonso the period of conquest was bound 
to come to a temporary close. The time 
w’as drawing on for a definite })artitioh of 
power between the feudal nobles and the 
king, a crisis through which every rising 
state in the Middle Ages had to pass. 

It was evident that this struggle 
would not be easy or capable of any 
speedy termination. The attempt of 
Alfonso X. to unify the internal adminis- 
tration of his kingdom by issuing a common 
legal code had met with such determined 
0])position that he was obliged to abandon 
the idea. The king at length found a 
number of his nobles, under the leadership 
of the Lara, united with the rulers of 
Granada in o})cn revolt against him. 

Fortunately, Alfonso found an earnest 
friend in King Jaime of Aragon. This 
ruler knew the nobility ; the conflict 
which was breaking out for the first time 
in Castile had already been fought out 
before his time in Aragon. Peter II. of 
Aragon (1196-1213), in order to secure 
his heritage, and to break down the 
influence which the nobles exercised over 
the choice of a king, had formally received 
his kingdom as a fief from Pof)e Innocent 
III., and by this desperate measure had 
attained to his end in 1204. 

The nobles of Aragon had, naturally, 
not been pacified by this means. King 
Jaime’s opinion of them is shown by his 
words to Alfonso X. : “ Two orders in the 
state you must especially cherish and 
^ promote : the clergy and the 

e as 1 lan the cities and 

Kingdom ^ towns; for these love God 
lA on usion th'du clo the knights, 

who are more inclined than any other 
order to revolt against their lord.” At 
length, even Alfonso’s son, Sancho, raised 
the banner of revolt, so that, upon the 
death of the king, the Castilian kingdom 
was in the greatest confusion. Sancho IV. 
(1284-95) made an unfortunate attempt 
to play off the Haro family, to which 
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he showed special favour, against the rest 
of the nobility ; the insatiable greed and 
the ingratitude of his proteges soon placed 
him in a most embarrassing position. 

This difficulty seemed to be further 
increased upon vSancho’s death, when his 
son, Ferdinand IV., who was still a minor, 
came to the throne, and his mother, 
Maria de Molina, undertook the regency. 
However, Maria de Molina showed greater 
insight than Sancho ; instead of depend- 
ing on the feudal nobles, who were 
invariably false, she turned to the towns 
of Castile for supj)ort. Confederations of 
towns, the first of which had been founded 
by Alfonso X., among the towns of 
Andalusia now came into being in all the 
provinces. With their help Maria de 
Molina obtained the recognition of her 
son’s supremacy and of that of her 
grandson, Alloiiso XL, after her son’s 
death, in 1312. 

It was oidy the influence of this extra- 
ordinary woman which averted a state of 
absolute anarchy, as is shown by the fact 
that after her death, in the year 1321, the 
kingdom fell into hopeless dissension. Only 
_ « when Alfonso XL, in 1325, at 

« ^ ® - the age of fourteen, seized 

ep o c reins of government with 

Toung King hand did the grievous 

state of affairs begin to ini])rove. An 
immense army from Morocco crossed the 
straits in the year 1340, only to be 
confronted by the united power of the 
Castilian peojde at Salado, and to ])e 
utterly defeatc'd. After a long siege, 
Algeciras, a town which had been one of 
the main gates for African invasion into 
Spain, fell into the power of Alfonso. 
During a vain attempt to wrest Gibraltar 
from the ]:)Ower of Granada the king dit‘d 
in camp of the plague in 1350. 

In Peter L, the young son of Alfonso 
XL, there came to the throne of Castile 
one of those personalities which destiny 
raised up in different countries as the 
sj)ccial champions of the royal power. 
Peter, who speedily justified his nick- 
name of the Cruel, was not one of those 
natures which make their way openly 
by force of arms. He employed the 
weapons of craft, and, when needful, of 
treachery, in his struggle to assert the 
power of the throne, both against the 
nobles and also against the towns, which 
had shown increasing independence since 
the time of Maria de Molina. Peter did 
not succeed in finally attaining to his 
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object, as did Louis XL of France, a man 
of very similar character, a century later. 
The sole reason was that Peter was not 
a man of stern and cold determination ; 
all his cunning plans were hampered or 
ruined by his irritability and his wild 
explosions of anger. The flaw in his 
character was all the more fatal to him, 
because no less a personage than his hall- 
brother, Henry of Traslamare, appeared 
at the head of the opposition. 

Henry was a man who had displayed 
great tenacity and acuteness in the course 
of his che(iucred career, and his strong 
character assured him tlu^ unswerving 
adherence of his followers. Petcr’sunha])py 
marriage with Blanche of Pxmrbon, his 
relations with Donna Maria Padilla, whose 
children he finally legitimised, his malicious 
and ruthless behaviour towards all whom 
he mistrusted, gradually alienated every 
class of the people, and nullified any good 
effects that absolute government had 
))roduced. It was in this contest that 
Edward the Black Prince int(Tvene(l, 
with disastrous effects on the finances of 
Aquitaine, and consequently on the posi- 
- , tion of the Plantagenet rulers. 

oMhl Aftor repeated failures Henrv 

Buck Prince '[rastamare deleated his 
brother on March 14th, ijbg, 
at Montiel, and during the subsequent 
negotiations he treacherously slew with 
his own hand this master in the art of 
treachery. 

As Henry 11. the victor could maintain 
his ])osition (13^9 yep only by abolish- 
ing a large number of innovations ot 
Peter that had greatly benefited tlu‘ 
country, and by liberally dividing the 
country among his followers. His suc- 
c(;ssor, John 1. (i37g-qo), had to recover 
the lands which had been distributed, in 
order to avoid the obvious results ot such 
a policy. He found the task difficult. 
As the next king, Henry 111. (1300-1406), 
continued this policy, the royal power 
gradually attained to great eminence and 
jiassed triumphantly through a severe 
crisis on the death of Henry in 1406. 

Although his successor, John 11. , was 
but two years old, the struggles and 
confusion which had hitherto been in- 
evitable were now avoided. Unfortunately, 
the feebleness of John’s rule (1406-54) 
brought this progressive movement to a 
standstill. ' Henry IV. (1454-74) was 
wholly in the hands of his favourites, 
and well deserved his nickname of Help- 


less. Under his rule all the ground which 
the crown had gained in its struggles 
against feudalism seemed lost. In the 
year 1465 civil war broke out. When the 
young “Infant” Alfonso, who had been 
set u]) in op])osition to Henry, died, in 
1468, the eyes of all the discontented 
turned towards Isabella, the high-spirited 
c sister of the king and heiress 
in a* throne. This ])rincess, 

Grkl Union will, 

gave her hand m marruigc 

to the heii- of Aragon, h'erdinand, in the year 
T4fK), and thereby made the first ste}) 
towards the union of the two most powerful 
kingdoms of the l^yremean peninsula, a 
step of incalculable importance for the 
future ot S])ain. When Henry died, on 
December nth. 1474, union had cornc 
within the !)ounds of possibility . 

The history of Amgon from tht' thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth century offers, in 
general, a more clieerful })ictun' than that 
of Castile. The rulers of the country 
])roved able to jnirsiu* with great success 
a far-reaching policy, to which they were 
impelled by th(‘ fortunate ])osition of their 
country. It is ii charactcTistic fact that 
in all their more im})ortant undertakings 
th(' kings could rely upon the Catalonian 
]iortion of thcar dominions, while the 
nobles and towns of inland Aragon con- 
duct(‘d th(‘mselves quite in the manner of 
the Castilian feudal nobles. 

W(‘ liave already relati'd how Peder II. 
attempted to })ut a sto]) to the interference 
of the different orders in settling th(‘ succes- 
sion by acce]>ting his kingdom as a fief from 
the Pope. His feudal obligations did not 
jirevent him from appearing as an op})o- 
nent of the papacy, which had ludped him 
in the war against the Albigenses, in 
which he lost his life. His successor, 
Jaime L, concluded the subjugation of 
Valencia during his long rule. The native 
pojnilation remained, for the most })art, in 
the country, and continued to till the 
A«« i A fruitful Huerta of Valencia as 
Attempted of thc Catalonian 

° nobles, who had taken the 
the Moors conquest. 

Then arose those friendly relations between 
the great nobles and the industrious Moors 
which came to be so important later on. 

All early attem})ts to expel the Moham- 
medans entirely were frustrated by the 
decisive attitude of thc feudal lords who 
held fiefs in Valencia. Under Peter III. 
(1276-85), the successor of Jaime, the 
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transmarine ])olicy of the kingdom assumed 
great importance, for there remained 
nothing more to conquer in the Spanish 
peninsula. The people of Sicily had shaken 
off the rule of Ciiarles of Anjou, the 
creature of Rome, in the bloody Vespers 
of the year 1282 ; they offered the 
crown to Peter III. as King Manfred’s 
e son-in-law, and on his arrived 
Power of Strong Aragonese army 

C.Uloni. him Witli j..y as their 

liberator and saviour, llpon 
this occasion also ('atalonia alone t>ore the 
cost ol the war : and we may estimate 
the strength of its sea-power from the 
triumidiant resistance whidi Peter 111. and 
his bold admiral, Roger de Lauria, ofhax'd 
to the overj)owering numbers oi his allied 
enemies, among whom were the Po])e and 
the King ol h'rauce. 

Aragon, as we have said, took but little 
share in the trouble or the glory of this 
war, but coiiliniu'd its regulai d(‘\-(‘lop- 
meiit as an inland stale. 1'lie ostensible 
object ol this internal j)oIicy was to wt'akiMi 
thec'vil efiects of IIk* lendal s\'stem by tlu* 
union of all jx'ace-loving class(‘s, without 
having rc'conrse to thednlhons means of an 
absolute monarchy. It isajirocess worthy 
of ob.servation, though at times it conflicted 
with the for('ign ])olicy of the kings. 

The towns stood at the head of the 
movement. I'heir representatives met in 
jiiuias, which were esi)ecially concerned 
with th(' mainteiiance of the jniblic safety, 
and sent thc'ir delegates once every 
year to Saragossa. At the head of this 
organisation, which was found to work 
admirably, stood the justiciar ol Aragon, 
to whose sovereign ])ower C'ven tlu* king 
had to bow upon occ'asion. As a matter ot 
fact, this rejniblican state had no real ne(‘d 
ol a royal chief. Peter III. learned of how 
small account the king was tlu're in the 
year 1283, at Tarragona, when he a])])ealed 
to the classes of the Aragon jieojile for helj) 
against the formidable jirejiarations of 
- . PTance, and instead of receiving 

Surrenders trooi)s, met nothing 

Sicily hostility, threats, and 

demands lor fresh privileges. 
.The evolution ol Catalonia into a great 
maritime ])()wer proceeded also for some 
time without any helji from the kings and 
even against their desires. When Jaime 
11. ♦gave uj) Sicily, as the price of a final 
and lasting ])eace with the Pojh' and with 
France, liis brother PTederic kept pos- 
session of the island with the help of the 


Sicilians and the Aragonese forces on the 
spot, although Jaime sujd)orted his enemy 
with trooj)s and ships. In return for 
Sicily Jaime had received .Sardinia and 
Corsica as a fief from the Pope. Although 
Frederic continued to retain Sicily, Jaime 
had no scruples about sei;'ing these islands 
in the year 1322. 

Tht‘ real struggle, in this case, was carried 
on by Parcelona, which ])rovided most of 
the munitions of war, against the powerful 
comnu'icial town of Pisa, which them lost 
its ])ossessions in .Sardinia. The' })lace of 
this decayed trading town, at the month ot 
the Arno, was taken by its old rival, Genoa, 
which energt'tically took u]) the war with 
Catalonia lor th(‘ mastery of th(.‘ Wi'slern 
Mediterranean and lor Ihc' possi'ssion of 
Sardinia, which that mastery carried with 
it. Th(‘ war, in wiiich both side's sutfered 
heavily, was at k'ligth closed by a jK'ace 
of ('xhaiistion, and Catalonia sncceedc'd 
through the' utmost ('xertioiis in rc'taiiiing 
])ossession ol Sardinia. 

Up to this time' the atlairs of Aragon 
had run ])arall('l to those* ol ('astile. The* 
Catalonians (‘anie'd <uit a far-reaching 
H UK maritime' and commercial 

1 ^ * poliev in close connection with 

, A the' monarrlu' : but m Aragon 

tlH‘ sanu- struKKU' Ih'Iwcc, 
lendalism and absolutism w^hie'h had 
ravagexl Castile went on, wath this 
difk'rence, that t lie* deve'lojanent e)f Arage)n 
had be'cn souiKler and healthier, as is sheiwm 
by the tact that the noble'S and the te)wns 
w'ere* genera 11\- united against the king. 

At the time* wdu'ii Pe'te'r the Cruel was 
fighting against leuelalisin in Castile*, the 
rule'!' e)l Aragon, Pe*te*]- IV., Ie)unel himself 
inve)lved in a struggle w’ith the })eople of 
Aragon, who wc-re* joineel b\' the })eoj)le ol 
Valencia, wTile* the Catalonians stoexl aleiof 
from the tnrme)il. Just as in Castile, the 
leadershi]) ol the* nobles against the king 
wxis taken by an Infant eif the re)yal house. 
Peter IV. wns more fortunate than his 
Castilian namesake ; he defeated the 
bareins e)f Arage)n and Valencia in eqien 
battle at Pqnla, and by cleverly utilising 
this success, he c'stablished, in 1348, the 
})re*de)minance e)f the re)yal pe)WTr in Aragon. 

Peace, however, was not definitely 
assured, as was seen under Peter’s 
successors ; the continual wars for the 
})ossession of .Sardinia and of Sicily, 
wdiich was reunited to Aragon, afforded 
many an o])})ortunity to the feudal 
nobility for creating the usual disturbances 
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and defying the power of the throne. 
The dominion of Aragon over Sardinia 
had no sooner been firmly established than 
:he ancient family of the counts of Barce- 
jona became extinct upon the death of 
King Martin in 1411, and quarrels con- 
cerning the succession introduced fresh 
confusion. Fortunately, the different 
orders in the stale soon agreed to raise 
to the throne the Infant Ferdinand of 
Castile, a grandson of Pedro IV. 

Ferdinand I. made it clear during his 
short rule (1412-if)) that he i)ro}H)sed 
to increase thc‘ ])ower o] the crown by 
every ])ossib]e means. Ilis successor, 
Alfonso V. (i4i() 5b), gave, on the contrarv, 
his most assiduous attention to the 
torc'ign })olicy of the country, and after a 
struggh' lasting twenty-two 3’ears, ob- 
tained })ossession of the kingdom of Naples. 
The defence of Jiis new acquisitions and 
the continual wars with (ienoa kept the 
king on actix’c s(‘rvice until his death. 
The close connection witli Italy was not 
without favourable lesults for the coun- 
tries of tlK‘ Si)anish i)(‘n insula ; a ])reath 
of that s])irit which was bringing forth th(‘ 
„ . , Renaissance in Italy came over 

pain s Iberian coasts, and was 

Effeminate , 1 ^ 1 * 4. 

^ , welcomed at the king s court 

and among the nclj citi/ens 
of Barcelona. Even und(M' King Martin 
the effeminacy of the court gave great 
vexation to the rud(‘ nobility. 

The citizens of Barcelona had almost 
the entile maritime traffic of Catalonia 
in th(‘ir hands ; th(‘\' reall>’ sustained the 
ambitious for(‘ign ])ohcy of the country, 
and it is, therefore, a remarkable fact that 
they should have livetl for centuries 
on such excellent terms with the royal 
power. This fact is not only good evidence 
for the statesmanlike conduct of the rulers, 
but also shows that the successors of 
the old counts of Barcelona considered 
their interests as involved in the good 
or ill fortune of the city. It was only undei' 
John 11 . (1458 7g), the successor of Alfonso 
V., that Barcelona became hostile to the 
crown, and tlu' imim'diatt' cause of this 
change of attitude was a series of unhapjpv 
events in the royal family. After the old 
dynasty had become extinct the little 
kingdom of Navarre had fallen to Carlos, 
John’s eldest son by his first marriage, and 
heir apparent to the throne of Aragon. 
But Jqhn’s second wife, the Castilian 
Joanna Henrietta, worked with unscrupu- 
lous energy to win the kingdoms of Aragon 


and Navarre for her own son, Ferdinand. 
The consequence was civil war, which did 
not terminate even with the sudden death 
of Carlos, who was most probably poisoned, 
in the year I4f)i. Shortly afterwards, the 
same fate overtook his sisters, to whom 
his claims had descended. Barcelona 
especially prosecuted the war with the 
,, . , energy of des])air, called in 

. foreign jirinces to its aid, and 

clliZ brought back to 

its allegiance until the year 
1472. It is dithcult to say whether the town 
would hav^e dtwelojied into an inde})endent 
state or m)t ; but tlie union of Aragon and 
Castile, which Queen Joanna brought about 
by th(‘ marriage ol her son Ferdinand 
to Isabella of Castile, naturally gav(‘ a 
new turn to Spanish j)olitics, unfavourable 
to the aims of Barcelona. 

Joanna’s ])roject of uniting Navarre and 
Aragon was not immediatt‘ly successful. 
The fortmu's of tlu' littk* Pyremean state' 
uj) to the fiftec'iith century can be sketched 
in a f('W words, inasmuch as thc're is no 
extensive foreign ])olicy to hv trace'd, and 
th(‘ internal develojmient of the country 
ran a course ])arallel to that of the n'st of 
S])ain. Tlu' advance' of the C'aslilians 
se)uthward excludeel Navarre ire)m any 
share' in the s])oils e)f the' Me)e)rs : its jirinces 
had to satisfy their ambition in little' frontier 
wars or marriage' alliances. Atte'r the 
dynast \' of Cham])agne be'came' e'xtinct, 
Navarre' was for some time (1285- 1328) 
united te) France', but re'ce)\’e're'el its inde- 
])e‘nele*nce when the hemse' e)f Valois came 
te) the' h're'iich tlirone'. 

A remarkable ])aralle'l to Peter the Cruel 
e)f Castile', e)r rathe'r a eaiicature e)f that 
unscrupulous aiiel antoe'iatic me)narch, 
is seam in Chark's II., the Bad (T34C) 1387). 
His successe)!', ('hark'S the' Ne)bk‘, was fully 
e)ccupieel in undoing the mischief which his 
])reele'cesse)r hael causeel. ('harles the Noble 
was succeeded in 1441 by his daughter 
Blanche, wlu) hael married Je)hn e)f Aragon ; 

it was their .se)n whe) came te) 
so unhap] >y an end in the 
quarrel about fhe successie)n in 
Arage)n. He)we'ver, I'>lanche'’s 
mother unde'rte)e)k the ge)vernmeiit of the 
kingde)m, and left the country te) her neq)hcw, 
from whom it finally passe ei to the ('e)unt of 
Perige)rd, Jean d’Albret. l'herem})on the 
ruk*r of Castile and Aragon, Ferdinand 
the Cathe)lic, made a vige)rous attack, 
and united Up])er Navarre to his own 
kingde)m in 1512. The ])ortion of Lower 
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Navarre situated north of the Pyrenees 
remained in the possession of Jean (PAlbret. 
After the county of Roussillon had 
passed out of the hands of the kings of 
Aragon into the power of France the 
best and most natural frontier for Spain 
was established ; the growing monarchy 
began steadily to remove the feudal 
Union dissensions that divided the 
• k country. The foundations for 
States*^** the union of Aragon and Castile 
had been laid by the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella in the year 
1469, but there W(‘re difficulties in the 
way of its completion : complete incor- 
poration was wholly to Ferdinand’s in- 
terest, but was not desired by the people 
either of Aragon or of Castile. Isabella 
was a true Castilian, and well able to 
maintain the rights of her j)osition against 
her husband. Herein she found herself 
vigorously sup])orted by hvr subjects, 
who looked with burning jealousy u])on 
any encroachment of Aragon, (iradually, 
however, better nhations came alM)ut be- 
tween the jKirties, and the union was 
cemented by common inclination. To this 
fact, above all others, is due the permam'ut 
union of all the Spanish-sf)eakirig states. 

After the conquest of Andalusia by the 
Castilians, the existence of the kingdom 
of Granada depended solely u])ou the 
disunion of Spain. S ) long as several 
Christian powers existed side by side in the 
peninsula, and continued to wear one 
another out by their continual (juarrels, 
so long was there room for the little M sk*m 
state in the mountains of Andalusia, and 
its alliance was as much desired as its 
hostility was dreaded. The admirable 
geogra})hical situation of the last Moorish 
kingdom favoured the far-sighted ])olicy 
which its rulers successfully imrsued for 
a long time. 'I'lie flourishing tract of 
Granada formed the heart of the kingdom. 
It is surroundi;d by precipitous mountain- 
walls ; above it tower the snow-crowned 

'Tk D A battlements of the Sierra 
The Proud ^^tered 

Granadl brooks and streams 

which flow down fnmi the 
mountain ranges. On this frontier, domi- 
nated by the eminences which bear the 
castles of the Alhambra and Generalife, 
rises the fortified city of Granada, before 
whose proud walls many a hostile army 
has refcoiled. From the southern harbours 
of the country a glimpse can be caught 
of the coast of Morocco, the warlike 
4000 


inhabitants of which were always ready tc 
cross the straits as allies of the kings of 
Granada, and even manifested a desire 
at times to conquer the little Spanish 
kingdom for themselves. In such cases 
the regular policy of Granada was to buy 
the help of one of the Christian states by 
paying tribute, and to play it off against 
their inconvenien^ fellow- believers from 
Africa. Around the fortresses of Gibral- 
tar. Alge(;iras, and Tarifa, where invaders 
from Morocco enteri'd the peninsula, the 
forces of Castile-Ciranada and North 
Africa fought many times in different 
combinations, while the kingdom of 
(iranada, which nearly corresi)onds in 
extent to the modern Spanish {noviiice of 
that nam(', maintained to the end its 
natural b( )unda ries. 

The slate was not, however, a closely 
organised unity. Ihaidal tendencies ])re- 
vailed here, as in ('hrislian Spain, and the 
governors of individual districts often held 
independt'ut ])()W(‘r. In ])articular, Malaga, 
which was divided fn an the vega of Granada 
bv precipitous mountains, and (iuadix, on 
the east of the cajatal, constantly and 
wk ♦k succ(‘ssfully defied their suzer- 
^ during the t‘arlv historvof 
a Refu e the kingdom. Not, however, 
throng! 1 its favourable })osition 
alone was (iraiiada able to maintain 
its inde|)(‘ndence lor so long a time. 
I'he kingdom was the most thickly 
jK)pulated and the most highly civilised 
of all the states of the ])eninsula. The 
further south the Christian conquerors 
forced their way, the more did the flower 
of the Moorish jH'ople retreat into the 
mountain fastuesst.‘s on the south-east, the 
only refuge that remained o])en to their 
religion and their social institutions. 

Tlie most skilful re[)resentatives of the 
arts, the sciences, and the trades from 
the different towns ol Andalusia, V^aleiicia 


and Saragossa, ])ress(‘d into Granada, and 
raised town and kingdom to such a height 
of civilisation and prosperity as it had 
never attained in times when the Moors 
had freedom and territory enough and to 
spare. The husbandmen of Andalusia, 
who also flocked in a body to the moun- 
tains, put forth all their experience and 
skill to wrest the utmost measure from 
the land. Thanks to their industry, the 
over-poj)ulated district was never forced 
to depend upon foreign supplies for its 
food. The ca})ital was a brilliant and 
busy manufacturing town, containing 
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probably half a million inhabitants at 
the height of its' prosperity ; riches of 
immense value were cx)llected there. The 
king’s revenue was correspondingly great. 

Thus, Granada, rich and populous, was 
a dangerous opponent of the Christian 
states. The concentration of large num- 
bers in so small a district enabled the 
rulers to take the field with a considerable 
army in a short space of time. The over- 
flowing treasury enabled them to equip 
their troops in the best ])ossil)Ie manner, 
or, if ])olicy so dictated, to buy ]H‘a(T 
from the needy Christian princes by the 
payment of large sums. In Castile 


Granada upon the fall of the Almohads, 
maintained itself upon the throne till the 
disaj)pearance of the? kingdom. Moham- 
med succeeded during his long reign 
(1232-1272) in ])rotecting his little king- 
dom from the danger which immediately 
threatened it. Gv\ing to the dissensions 
prevailing in Christian S])ain, it was easy 
lor his successors not only to preserve 
their inde])endi‘n(‘e Init also to come 
forward Irequently as the trusted allies 
of contending parties and states, and 
thei'eby to adv'ance tlu* standing ol tlu'ir 
country. Howevc'r, as we have already 
obser\’(‘d, (iranada itself was not free Ironi 
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esjK’cially, every lebel and man with a 
grievance turiK'd by })reference to the 
king of Granada, who was always ready 
to devote troo])s and money towards 
incr.'asing the conlusion of the enemy’s 
kingdom. Still more naturally, the Moors 
who had remained in Christian districts 
looked upon the last Mosl ni ruler as their 
natural protector. And on their side th(‘ 
people of Granada could count, in times 
of danger, upon embarrassing their enemies 
and obliging them to I’etn^at by causing 
an insurrection of the Moors in their 
rear. The Nafrid dynasty, which, under 
Mohammed I., had gained possession of 


disputes about the succession. At the 
outset of the lourteenth century, for 
instance, the general, Osman, was the 
leal ruler. The country was largely 
indebted to Yusuf I. (1333-1354) for acl- 
vancerneut in ci\a'lisation. l)uring the 
fourteenth ('entury the ]m)sp('rity of 
(iranada was at its zenith. It seemed as 
if the ch'caying Moorish ])eople were 
determined to show tlie world what 
splendid j)ossibilities lay within it, and 
how honourably it had filled its })lace in 
the history of mankind. But even at this 
eleventh liour there is no trace of any 
tendency to fusion ol the ('hristian and 
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Granadft's 

Political 

Decadence 


Moorish civilisations. In the East the 
horizon was rosy with the dawn of the 
Renaissance, while in the far West the 
noblest star of the Oriental world of 
thought sank into the darkness, leaving 
not a trace behind. It is true, to use 
another ineta})hor, that the inheritance 
of Moslem civilisation in Spain was 
scattered far and wide, and t hat 
here and there a gleam ol the 
old brilliancy reaj^pears. But 
no one was found to take up 
that heritage as a whole, and to take it 
further towards per lection. At the end ol 
the fourteenth century (Iranada begins to 
decline from its high political position. 
Whether the material ])rosj)erity of th<‘ 
kingdom also decliiu'd is a question that 
cannot b(‘ settled, owing to tin* lack of 
information on the sulqect. ('omplete 
destruction threatened wlam disturbances 
broke out under lh(‘ government of Abu 
Nasr. 'riie king atlc'mpted to jmt a stoj) to 
these by crushing the Iteni S(‘iTads(ii, the 
most ])o\\ erlul family of the feudal nobility. 
Leg(‘ud has made use o( these oc('urrenc(‘S, 
a fact whicli shows how d(!e]' an impression 
they must have made uj)on th(‘ ])eo})le, 
which ascribed to them most of the blame 
for the a])]iroaching ruin. However, the 
king by no means (h'stroyed the Beni 
vSerradscli, for they again apjuuir as })laying 
a part in the disputes whicli lollowed with 
the royal })ower. 

Under A bill Hasan (141)2-1482) tlie king- 
dom was shaktai by dissiaision within 
the royal family. At tin; samt* time the 
rulers of united Christian Spain wiTe 
making their preparations for striking a 
decisi\'(^ blow at this remnant of the 
Moorish power. In the bc'ginning of the 
year 1462 a band ol Christians succiHaled 
in taking the im])ortanl Alhama, which 
was situated on the southern boundary 
of the vega of Granada, and comrnaiKh^d 
the granary of th(‘ country. The king 
made a desjierate attempt to reconquer 
the fortress, but at that moment 
a jxilace revolution broke out 
in the capital, and one of the 
sons of Abul Hasan, the ])rince 
Abu Abd Allah, or Boabdil, seized the 
throne. A civil war thereupon broke out, 
which Ferdinand I. cleverly turned to his 
own advantage. Thanks to his activity, 
the resistance of Granada, though very 
vigorous in certain quarters, became dis- 
organised and futile, and the Christian 
arms made great progress. The confusion 
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continued after Abul Hasan’s death until, 
in the year 1487, the whole of the western 
half of the kingdom, including Malaga, was 
in the hands of the Spaniards. At length 
only the capital held out against the 
attacks of the Christians, where Abu Abd 
Allah prepared to resist to the last, 
(iranada did not fall till tlu‘ beginning of 
the yearT4{)2. With it collaj)sed the last 
remnant of the j)ower of Islam in S])nin. 
Some small jiortion of the Moors emigrated. 
The majority remained on the S])ot, to 
drain the cup of tribulation to the dregs 
in alter years. 

The overthrow of Granada was but th(‘ 
culmination of the admirable domestic 
policy of the S])anish niltas. who had 
succ(‘(‘(l('d in using flu* advantages of tlnar 
])Osition for the establishment of the units 
ol Spain and the absolute monaix'hy. 
d'he union of (kistiU' and Aragon liarl gixaai 
irix'sistible j)ovv('r to tin* crown, while those 


struggle of 
which was 

The Queen's 
War with 
Feudalism 


pai ti(‘s that wen* hoslile to the throne, the 
ieudal nobles in ])articiilar, wc're unab](' 
to combine for conimon a('tion while* the' 
I'ace.'s ('ontinued. In ('astile, 
now the heading ])r)we'r in 
Spain, there* was a c'()m])lete‘ 
and de‘cisive revolution. Uh^'en 
Isabe'lla, in her struggleagainst 
fe'udalism, availe‘d hea'self of 
twe) alliens, the burghe*!* edasseis and the 
(diurch. The latter was strengtlu ne'd 
l)y the s])iiit of fanaticism whicli tlie 
Moorish wars had arousc'd, anel finally 
suc('ee‘de‘(l in ])ushing so far to the front 
that, in Sjiain, (.'hur-h and State were 
fused into eme' indivisibk; wTole*, a re'sult 
wiiie h eve'utuallv cause'd incalculable* harm 


to the wa*llaie of the* Spanish ])eo])]e. 

Feir the* mome'iit, the towms rendered 
indis])ensable! aid in the struggle against 
the noliles, whose piide had knowm nei 
bounds since the time of that le*eble king, 
Henry IV. The natural interests of the 
('itizens lirought them, on this occasiein, 
into close union wath the crown . According 
to the ancient Sjianish custom, the towns 
of Castile formed a great con federal ion, 
the “ sacred hermandad,” which provided 
2,000 men for ])ohce and militia duty, 
cleared the land of robbers and criminals 
in a short time, and so intimidated the 
rapacious nobility that many of the 
grandees themseives joined the Holy 
Brotherhood. The government at once 
profited by this success to introduce a 
general code of laws, doing away with 
numerous discordances of th(i “ fueros.” 
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The queen, whose efforts were directed to 
the establishment of an absolute monarchy, 
did not propose to set the hermandad on 
a permanent footing. In the year 1498, the 
confederacy was dissolved, although a ])art 
of the police troops provided by the towns 
continued under arms. 

A dangerous instrument in the hands 
of the feudal nobles were tlie three kniglitly 
orders of Santiago, Alcanlara, and ('ala- 
trava. Their extraordinary wealth made 
their members, who were recruited from 
the nobility of the country, men of 
considerable })OW'er. The crown took this 
weapon from the nobles by permanently 
vesting the grand mastership in the king. 
Membershi]) could, consequently, be con- 
ferred only by him, so that the vigorous 


brought them into close connection with 
the clergy, whose help they bought by 
concessions of a most important kind, so 
that S])ain e\'entually became the centre 
r!]d stronghold of all the reactionary 
tendencies of ecclesiasticism. But the 
cause of this is hardly to be found in the 
nature or inclination of the Spanish nilers. 

If the unity ol Spain juid ot its ])eople - a 
unity that had benm so hardly wa)n, aftcT 
many failure's w as to be ]n eserved. if the 
discordant elemetits in the state wen' to 
be harmonised, and the irreconcilable 
elements ex])elled, it w'as necessary to 
unite all S})aniards by somt^ s]>iritiial 
bond. This bond it w'as nc'cessary to 
])rescrv(i intact by exery ])ossible means. 
And the only ]K)ssibk‘. unifying force was 



THE CHIEF KNIGHTLY ORDERS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
The first of the knightly orders shown in the above illustration.s is that of Calatrava in Spain, which goes back 
to the year 1J58. The order was dissolved in 1872, but one class was restored two years later. A Knight of St. 
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Montesa, in Spain, a knight of which is represented in the last figure, was established in 1.51 G by Jacob II. of Aragon. 


lilo of the military organisations larled 
into an empty show of court reremoiiial. 
But it was not only by these circuitous 
ways that the crown, which now began 
to reap the fruit of its alliance with the 
Church, gained advantages for itself. It 
felt itself strong enougli to undertake tlic 
I'e vision of the projirietary rights of the 
nobles, and to demand the return of the 
alienated possessions of the crown. 

In lieu of their property, titles and 
honours WTre freely bestowed ujion all who 
had been thus deprived of their land ; 
and the nobility w^ere incited thereby to 
leave their lonely castles and enter the 
service of the king and live at his court, 
where these titles had at least some value. 
The aims of Isabella and her successors 


to be found in th(5 orthodox Church. 
S])ain containtjd many powvi tul elements 
of disruption in tlie numerous jew^s 
and Moors resident in tlie country. 
H(‘nce the monarchy, struggling to make 
itself a])solule, could not ])crmit the 
Reformation to drive a wedgn^ into the 
nation which should cleave its religious 
beliefs asundcT, as ha]4|)ened later in the 
ease of Germany. Religious iniiov£itions 
w'ould have inspired the o])])oncnts of the 
monarchy with fresh and irresistible 
vitality, and the Fyrena'an peninsula 
would have been threatened with a 
period of tumult and confusion, such as 
resulted in the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany. On the other hand, if success 
crowned the efforts to maintain unity of 
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religions belief, it was to be expected 
that the Spanish nationality would evolve 
into an organic whole, which would 
expel from Iberian ground all members of 
an^ alien faith — that is to say, every 
one of foreign race. Then it would lx; 
possible, with the hel]') of the nation, to 
carry out those ambitious schemes ol 
foreign {)olicy which Ferdinand 1. was 
already beginning to contemplate. What 
importance, in comparison with these con- 
siderations, had the cry for light and for 
intellectual freedom which rose in Spain, 
where a growing hurnanitarianism began 
to dispel the mists of stolid ignorance 
that had so long shroiidt^d the peninsula ? 
The Inquisition — originally instituted 
for the suppression of 
heresy — was nowhere so 
gladly received as in 
Sjxain. for the Spanish 
rulers, in advancing the 
Inquisition, were fighting i 

for th(*ir own intluenc'e 1 

and for tlie ])rest‘rvation m 

of the ])urity of the 
Spanisli race. In \'ain 
did the feudal republicans 
of Aragon ])rotest against 
the introduction of the 
('ourts of the Inquisition. ■. 

Church and State were 
now united in invincible 
loice against 

Torquemada, (‘iicouraged 

the spiritual courts since “ 

the year 148.5, and during o^Snl.'^th 


the expulsion of Islam and its adherents 
from Spanish soil. Other European 
nations had turned their attentions to 
new intellectual and economic problems, 
but no new ideal was possible or desirable 
for Spain so long as a Moorish banner 
floated over the battlements of an Iberian 
fortress. During centuries of warfare 
the states of the jieninsula had worked 
towards this end. Body and mind had 
been constantly in action, the whole 
country had b(‘c'n turned into an armed 
camp, and tlms a spirit of confidence in 
their cause had been aroused in the })eopl(‘, 
and a readiness to fight lor the faith, a. 
spirit which broke out with irresistilile 
}X)wer in internecine quarrels whenevei 

. , the war against th(‘ Ix’redi- 

jtljlL interruj)ted 

Now^ their old enemies 

The Sjianish nation stood 
'Jh lHll in gleaming array u])on 

STjiyHI which di\'ide .Africa from 

Euro])e, with nervous 
KvHHI arm ujdifted in menace. 


hand. If 
declared the 
to be i)ast 


the nation 
tim(‘ of war 
and gone, it 


THE FIRST QUEEN OF SPAIN 
Isabella of Spain, the first queen of that 


they tnriKid their united 
strengtli and energy to 
improve tluMr country, 
which was far b(*hind all 
othc'i's, if they took their 


the pCT iod that he held country, was the wife of Ferdinand V., whom )>ait in thoSC gl Cat illtel- 
offic'C remorsely consigned she married in Hm). Born in 1451 . she died Jcctual movements which 
rountless numbers to the Columbus found in her a warm friend. wei'C jiassillg OVCI' Europe, 


rountless numbers to the coiumbusfo 

stake ; but it w^as not till later tliat the 
Inquisition attained to the widest scope of 
its ])itiless activity. 

It cannot be doubted that so cold 
and calculating a man as Ferdinand 
favoured the Inquisition, because its aims 
were in harmony with his own foreign 
policy. This policy now becomes of 
momentous and fatal imjiort in the history 
of Spain. I'his policy it was that brought 
the kingdom, after a rajiid and brilliant 
rise, to the extreme of degradation and 
weakness. 

For centuries the Spanish peo])le had 
kept 6 i\e object before their eyes — an 
object that had guided them through all 
the devious windings of their history — 


then they might look forward confidently 
to a prosjxMous future. But how paltry 
did this ideal S(X'm comjiared w'ith the past 
object of the Spanish national life ! The 
j)eo])le would not lay aside their shining 
arms and enter into industrial and com- 
mercial rivalry with the rest of the world. 
I'he rulers would not renounce those great 
and ambitious designs which must, indeed, 
have forced themselves unbidden upon 
their notice. Feudalism, wFich had been 
repressed with such difficulty, now had 
its revenge. It gave a special colouring to 
the policy of the nation. While Ihe other 
nations of Europe were entering upon the 
modern age of industry, of powder and 
cannon, vSpain, like the last of the knights 
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errant, went out in search of adven- far Indies. In granting: this request, 

tures. The journey had a glorious 1 e- Isabella gained a boundless acquisition 

ginning; but, like that of the immortal for her realm, and laid the foundations 

Don Quixote, it came to a piteous end. of a world -wide j)ower. This was the 

if Spain had desired to continue its special work of the queen, 

previous policy, the next move would Ferdinand’s attention was fixed upon the 
naturally have l)een to pursue the enemy Mediterranean ; and he was, therefore, 

across the straits, and to win back indifferent to an undertaking which must 

North Africa to Christendom. Attempts Ferdinand’s to him shadowy 

of this kind were actually made. Among indifference chimerical com])ared with 
them was the conquest of the town ot trCorumbus 

Oran in the year 1509, and in alter behaviour towards Columbus 

years Charles V.’s expedition against after Isabella’s death show's that he clung 

Tunis and Algiers. But North Africa to his prejudic'es. in s|)it(‘ ot the discoverer’s 

was too difficult and uninviting a ]u*ey success. Possibly Ferdinand, wath his cool 

Easier and more splendid tasks soon and calculating mind, formed a more 

diverted the attention of Spain from a accurate estimate ol the real and ])ermanent 

definite African policy. And yet Spain’s significance ol the discovery and conquest 

position in the wa)rld would have been of America than did most ol his con- 

entirely altered if she had succeeded in tem]K>raries, wdio were blinded l)y the 

bringing the Straits of (iibraltar within her dazzling riches of the new country, 

dominions, and thus obtaining It must hav(‘ been a source of 

secure possession of the entratice anxiety to him to see the stream 

to the Mediterranean. of immigration that soon began 

Two other ideals drew the to j)our into the New' W’orld at a 

Spanish rulers to a far-reaching time whcai tlie w'hole might of 

foreign iiolicy. First, there w'as Spain was requin'd to carry out 

the clowry which Aragon's mari- the; jiolicy im]K)sed u])()u the 

time power had brought to the country by her j)osition as a 

united empire, tlu^ claims to Sicily Euro])ean jiower. At that momc'nt, 

and Najiles. 11 these w'cre acquired, too, the (‘migration ol a large' 

Sjiain’s jiosition as a Europiian number of Moors had left room 

power was assun'id. King Ferdi- enough for new settlements on tlie 

Hand’s policy here gained its most (jonsalvo di- cohuova jHminsula, and necessi- 

brilliant success. Thanks to tl le Who overthrew the tated the utmost ex(‘rtions to 
military genius of the “gran added maintain the civilisation of the 
capitan” Gonsalvo de Cordo\ a, of the two SidUes to n^gions that had Ix'longed to Islam 
he succeeded in overthrowing the Spanish crown. fairly high level. 
j)ower of France, and in tlu; year 150J The treasures of America, which came 
added the kingdom of the two Sicilies to over the Atlantic in abundance, were but 
the Spanish crown. After F(‘rdinand’s death a p(_)or compensation for the stn'iigth that 
(jfforts in this direction pas.sed the fiouuds had left the country. I'hose trea.sures 

of discretion when the Spanish monarchy continued to attract fresh emigrants, 

became united to the Hapsburg em])ire. Those wdio remained were excited by 

The acquisition of Na])les was due to dn'ams of sudden w'ealth, and lost their 
Aragon ; but, as fate would ha\'e it, caj)a('ity for hard and monotonous labour. 

Isabella of Castile had already taken a Like an idle spend tlirilt who feeds upon 

Columbus fraught with consequences the vain ho])e (jf some rich inheritance, the 

A° eals* to i^'^^tme .surable importance to Sj)anish p(X)ple gradually allowed the real 
the^Q^eeiT realisation of a Sj)anish sounds of their })rosperity to dry up, until 
foreign ])olicy in the widest they were forc('d to resign their j)roud 

sense of the term. When the royal |)air position as leaders of Europe, in impo- 

were holding their court in the Alhambra, tence and beggary. 

shortly after the fall of Granada, one This course of dev(dopment did not 
Christopher Columbus kneeled before immediately take place, and it needed 
Isabella’s throne, as a bronze statue on the disastrous policy of Philip II. to 

the banks of the Genii represents, and bring it to full completion ; but even in 

implored ships and men to explore the Ferdinand’s time the first symptoms ol 
route across the Atlantic Oc'ean to the the disease became apparent. 
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PORTUGAL IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

HER MARITIME TRIUMPHS & HER PITIFUL DECAY 


'^HERE was a S])erial l eason for tlie sii])- 
^ port Isabella ^^ave to flu; uudertakin.e 
of Columbus. While Castile was jiiirsniii^ 
its domestic jiolicy, the little kingdom 
of Portugal, with jxM'sisteiit energy, had 
sought new fields lor its a^'Mivity. Its 
brilliant disco veri(^s on the African coast 
had attracted universal attention, and, 
finally, the s]>lendid \'oyag(! of Vasco da 
(hnna had optmed th(‘ sea route to East 
India. Jealousy and a d(;sirt‘ of imitation 
was thereby arouserl in Castile. Alter- 
wards the Nethei lands and England 
lollowed the exampk' set. I'hus tar, Por- 
tugal was the pioneer ol a maritimi^ 
})olicy in Europis 

The usual (hss(msions and quarrels ol 
crown against leudal nobh's and clergy 
wauit on in Ikirtngal, as they did <‘\'eiy- 
where (‘ls('. Put the tunudt of these 
internal struggles was ever dominafiMl 
by the roar of tlu* s(‘a, inviting tlu‘ dwellers 
on th(‘ coast to ])loiigh its wax’es, and 
awaking a buoyant spirit ol daring in 
their hearts. The sea is not only the 
natural front iei' of Portugal, it is also 
th(? mainstay of th(‘ countrv : l)y the si'a 
Portugal justifu'd its ind(q)endent existenc<‘ 
and irom it gaiiuxl sti'eiigth to maintain 
its independence against the jiower of the 
interior states. 


d'hongh in the South ol Sjiain the king- 
dom of (iranada held out for a century 
against all attacks, Jku tugal subduefl that 
])ortion of Moorish teiritory which fell to 
« . . , its share immediatelv ur>on 

fK* p*'**°*' the collai^se of the Almohad 

the Portuguese , ^ ^ t ^ 4 t 

Kingdom ,,‘g 

Navas cl(‘ 1 olosa. Py the year 

1250 the Portuguese kingdom had rea(dux:l 
its jiresent limits. Thus, while ( astile was 
being wasted by int(*rnal feuds and 
wars with the Moors, ihirtugal was in a 
position which Spain did not reach till 
after th^ fall of (kanada. The energy of 
this bold peojde then sought ojiportunities 
for fresh undertakings beyond the seas. 


Portugal had been a naval powi'r since 
1 180, when sh(‘ won th(‘ first brilliant naval 
victory over tlu‘ Moors ; a royal navy was 
in existenct' under Saneho II. (i22q-i245). 
The rich fisher i('s of the Portuguese 
coast, and, abo\'c‘ all, the whaling 
industry, cn'ated a rac(‘ oi hardy seamen. 
In Portugal, to a much grc’ater extent 
p , than in Spain, ciicumstances 

Wonderful nation to the tru(‘ 

Pr^perity with 1111- 

mistakable clearness, i hePorlu- 


giu'Sr had already (‘iiti'red into commeix'ial 
relations with tlie countries ol Northern 
h'ui'ope, wlu're 1hc‘y lound c'xcellent 
markets lor the fish, wine, wax, and oil 
ol their count i\’, receiving woollen and 
('ott«»n Stulls in exchanges In tlu' ioiirU'enth 
centur\' the* nuachant ships ol Portugal 
and (ienoa met in th(‘ Straits ol (iibraltar. 

The (‘iiteiprising nua chants <d Gcaioa 
and Pisa soon began to send their vessels 
to th'.' nioulh of Ihe I'agus, where th(‘ 
advantage's resulting from the conmu'rcial 
I'elations which had been esiablished wath 
the Mediterranean weae* lulh recognise'd. 
Portugal vas thus a hapf-y, sell -sufficing 
('ounlry, inhabite'd by a nunieions ])opula- 
tion, which, in sjiite* ol ils commercial 
eiccujiatioiis. was e'xee'ealinglv warlike and 
wc‘ll able' to re])el the occasieinal attacks 
e)f its ( astilian ne'ighbours. More' than 
eince the' kings ol ( astik*, wlieai they had 
accom}>lishe'd nothing by leirce of arms, 
a])pioached thc'ir Portuguese cousins with 
lecpiests for a loan out ol that wealth 
which their flourishing 1 l ade brought home 
in inexhaustible- abundance. It was only 
w’hen the* kings of Portugal abandemed 
their usual })olicy and attenqded to 
extend their influence in the Pyren.Tan 
})eiiinsula that the country experienced 
sejine of those', evils which distracted the 
feudal states of the highlands. Ten years 
later the man was born who was to turn 
the eager sj)irit of the ])eo})le into the new 
channel ol activity, Prince Henry, who 
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iifterwards received the honourable title 
of “ the Navigator/’ a sou of John I. of 
Portugal and a daughter of John of Gaunt, 
the progenitor of the house of Lancaster. 

In order to afford the young princes of 
the royal house an opportunity for the 
performance of knightly deeds in time of 
peace, an expedition was made in the year 
Portuffi^r* against the town of Ceuta, 

Chit^ry enjoyed a high 

to the Front of prosperity, thanks 

1o its excellent situation, and 
was also the base of all exjX‘ditions from 
Morocco against the Pyremean peninsula. 
It is highly ];robable that this was some- 
thing more than a mere romantic adven- 
ture ; the oliject was rather to j^rotect 
trade ))assing through tlie Straits of 
Gibraltar, and to bring about the removal 
of the heavy toll which Ceuta levied on 
every passing ship. The j)reparations 
made for striking this blow ensured its 
entire success. When the iieopk* of 
Morocco attempted to retake the town, 
the chivahy oi Portugal obtained an 
opportunity, as the king had desired, lor 
the display of their prowess in arms to 
the benefit of their nation. 

But among the warriors there was one 
U])on whom the mysterious lace* of the 
African s}ihinx, tliat enigmatic look, 
which gave jiromise of new wonders, 
liad made a dee]) im})ression, in sj)ite ol 
the u|)r()ar of battk'. This was Prince 
Henry. From the day he first set foot on 
African soil he formed a firm resolution to 
.solve the riddle ot this s])hinx, and to send 
forth ship after shij) southward towards 
those legendary countries of which nought 
but vague rumours had come down from 
antiquity, and the treasures of which 
could not but fall to the man who was bold 
enough first to tread their shores. In the 
year 1420 the first expedition 
which “ the Infant ” fitted out 
NLA harbour of Lagos, 

ew an s Storms, the mariners 

discovered far away in the ocean the 
little island of Porto Santo. Thence 
they reached Madeira in the same year. 
The discovery of this lovely island, where 
flourished the vine and sugar-cane and 
timber admirably adapted for shij)-build- 
ing, spurred them on to greater efforts. 
The Canary Islands, which had been 


discovered by the Portuguese in 1335, 
had fallen, meanwhile, into other hands ; 
it was now necessary to sail further south- 
ward along the African coast, and espe- 
cially to round the formidable Cape 
Bojador, which threatened the seafarer 
both with real and imaginary terrors. It 
was twelve years before the adventure 
succeed(‘d, in 1434. 

Henry’s death, in the year 1460, 
checked the adventurous si)irit of the 
Portuguese discoverers for some time. A 
new impulse was given to discovery under 
John IT (1481-1495). After rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the year i486, 
Vasco da Gama sailed round the south of 
Africa and came to anchor on May 20th, 
1498, in the harbour of Calicut, on the 
coast of India. An enormous rc;gion was 
thus opened to Portuguese activity, a 
region further increas(‘d by the discovery 
of Brazil in the year 1500. A great impulse 
to commerce and an extraordinary in- 
crease of wealth were the immediate 
results of the disco\au'i(‘S. For the best 

The Br ht ^ century the colonial 

f ** ocean ])()wer w'as shared bet we('n 

I f ... S})ain and Portugal, with the 

lnq».s.i.on ixMicclirlio,,. 11 ,o Wester.. 

Hemis})here being for the most ])art 
ap])r()priate to Spain, and the liastern to 
Portugal. In tlu^ long run, however, these 
enormous possessions ])roved a doubtful 
blessing. The })ernicious dc'sire to get rich 
ra})idly and witliout labour seized on 
the whole people, who were not numerous 
enough, indeed, to colonise or to defend 
their new possessions. While the colonies 
were swarming with adventurers, and 
Portuguese navies dominated the Indian 
Ocean, the fertile fields of the mother 
country sank into desolation. The exj)ul- 
sion of the Moorish ])opuIation, in the time 
of Manuel the Fortunate, or the Great 
(1495 1521), com])leted the decay of 
agricultural lile which had already begun. 

Soon afterwards the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Portugal arrested all 
further intellectual growth. Thus Portugal 
exhausti*d itself in the hour of its abund- 
ance even more quickly than Sp)ain, 
which was larger and more capable of 
endurance. Both kingdoms passed through 
a common period of pitiful decay. 

Henri .Schurtz 
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l>\' J. 
;lii(1 l)\’ ( liarh 


AND WHAT THEY 

THE BIRTH OF THE 

T’H E ('nisadrs max' 1 K' (h ( 1 as 1 he last 

^ lliroc's (d tint f^rcat nii^Tat(n‘y inox'r- 
iiK'tit W'Licli 1 l!s moditifd .'ind t raiisiorincd 
W’rsh'i'n }un'()]H‘ siiaa' tlu' ('iilraia't' ot tlir 
rniloiis into (li(‘ ( Icar li,ylit ot liisiorw 
d ln‘ ( oiisolidatioii ol till' lonnkisli Ixnipiir 
and tli(‘ dow'iilall ol the Joiiloiiic M(m1i- 
tcrraruMii siatt's ina\ sch'Iii Io hiix'c ((‘inn- 
nated IliN |)io('(‘ss (>{ niiyralioin l>ut the 
hrd is tlial Iti's jxa'iod l)\' no means t'nded 
with those events. 

d'he nu'a^ion of tin- Ara hs , ('\a‘n wdani 
llu' lii'sl d('adl\’ menace to the itiowlli ol 
t liristiaii (ixilisalion in IxiirojM- iiad been 
]'e]»(‘lled 1>\' L(‘o liie Isaiinaii in (he Ihis(, 
and 1)\' (diaries Marhd in the West, inlio- 
diieeil a constant <‘leinenl ol lei nieiil.il ion 
into 1 lit' West jiol wit hstaiidinrt its a] >] )arent 
solidant \'. 

ddi(' ordinarx' liistorical manuals are 
silent upon the* tact that l\ome was 
menaced hx Saiac('n lanh m .S.] i and 

that (jciioa was (h'xastated m () ;^ ami 
add' Ihsa was ('aptnred in lood mid 

loii, that communication aci'oss th(‘ Alps 
was paralx’sed hx' these iiixxiders joi inanx’ 
decades, xxliile (Ik'X' ('ariicd lire and sword 
to tlk' mn^liboiirhood ol l.ahe ( onslam'e, 
and overran Hiinpnirx' about Kx).:, 
starling Iroiii tlu^ Alps and llu* Adriatic. 
TK V L attempts ol \\'e-!ern 

# w luirope to shak(‘ olf tins para- 

£ Ixxsmg x’oke aie ((► be legaiocxlas 

urope jut rodiK tor\’ to tlu* ( nisadi's, 
in wlndh tluw' were concentrated at the 
monuait when th(‘ Ihist, on wdiich the 
victory of L(‘o the Isaurian had ])ro(Iuce(l 
more {Kaananent effects lh<in tliat ol 
( harh's Martid, saw its iu(»rtal toe advancing 
in (lie last third ol the elexamth century. 


I (“turn w<ix'« 


DID FOR EUROPE 

CRUSADING SPIRIT 

(>11 the oth('r hand, a Td'iiloiiic ]>eo]»l(‘ 
appeared, adxancmg under tlu' stress et a 
new mieralorx' mpuilse. The Xoithmcii 
again drox'(> large massi^sol t lu' ]>opiila t ion 
to leax'(‘ tlum lioiiK'^ and se(‘k m‘xv s( lile- 
meiils (“Iseu hei e ; their (“cdadoiK'd adx am e, 
m ('oniiecl ion with the w sstern 
Advance against th(‘ Mohaim 

of the ' , , ' , . , , 

iiiedaii barriei , ma xd»e i\ gaiak ( 1 
Northmen , , , , , , 

as I he 111 s( ten itorial mijailse 

towanh a m.aisaiiing moxa'ineiit ; it xsas 
llu‘ i(“turn wMX'e ol a migration towards the 
south-east, bx’ x\hi(h thi‘ eastern enijiiit^ 
wa-' (.irried axwix’ m its Imal attem]‘t 
to la'Niime the attaidx ag-iiiist tlu' infidels, 
a stieam whrh did not sjieiul its lone 
be tore t 1 k' middle ol t h(“ t liii ticiil h cent ur\'. 

A spe( ial se( t lor ha“-> Ik'(‘ 11 alreadx' 

dexoted to the laids ol th(“ Northmen, and 
the miseix wlmli ihex' bionght upon all 
the ('oasts ol .North-western and \\^‘st(‘rn 
Tairo]te III the ninth and tenth centuiK's 
has been alremlx ( ( uisidered. Hens, how- 
ex'ia, it is worth while to mention, lor the 
sake ol I om])leteness, the inamii'r m which 
lh(‘s(“ \dkmg \'()X'<ig(‘s brought (Ik' luiilu'st 
shoii's ol the southern sea within tlu' 
]»nr\ i(‘W ol weslc'iai ambitions. I h(‘ (“iior- 
nioiis rang(“ ol their ex] ledi I ions, wliich 
spread Irom \’ineland to the stejiix'S of 
Sarmatia and to tlx' siioia's ot th(' la'xant, 
(aeated a new and (‘Xt(‘n(l(“d hori/on lor 
tlu' Crusades, inlinite in conijiaiison xxith 
(h(‘ narrow outlook of prex ions c('ntmi('s ; 
this horizon lor th(“ eastca n hall ol the ()ld 
W'orld was further extended to tlu* ^unda 
Islands and to (diina, through I'ontait 
with th(‘ s( ienc(‘ and the ccemiiercc' (>1 the 
Arab-;. This extiuision ol geographi('al 
kiKAvledgu^ is th(“ most ix'markable result 
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of the crusading movement, and is in 
immediate connection with the widening 
of the intellectual horizon. It was chiefly 
the voyages of the Northmen which enabled 
the western world thus to extend its view. 

The adv'ance of the Northmen to Pales- 
tine can he traced almost contempo- 
raneously with the a])])earance of the 
^ Varangians in Byzantium. The 
to the nsual road to t oiistaritmo])l(‘, 

I4..1 I j “ Austrvegr,” down the 

^ rivers of Russia, which led far to 

the South tlirough Scandinavian territory, 
was the obvious road to the Hol\' Land for 
])ilgrims ; thi'y wen* able to trawl in their 
own vessels to the ra]>ids of the l)nie])er, 
trom which ])oint they continued under 
Byzantine t^scort. 'Jdiis road was not 
elosc'd until th(‘ Latin conqiit'st ol 1204 
('Lit the connection ol the Russian princi- 
])aliti{'S with P»yzantium. On tlu* otlier 
liand, ])riric(‘s and noldes who could fit out 
large fleids follovvt'd the “ \\‘strwgr " 
through tlu^ ocean and betwec'P the Ihllars 
ed Hercules. 

F(.)r a long jieriod bands of \'ikiiigs 
occn])ied ])oints on the W('sterri coasts as 
])orts ol call to secure this marit ime route. 
Such W('r(‘ tlu' islands at tlu' mouth of tlu‘ 
Rio Tinto and (.ifl C'adiz, tlu' harbours of 
BrittauN’, and ('wn those ol Normandx', 
which was colonisc‘d by tlu-ir kinsmen. l'h(‘ 
road for the ]K‘act'lu] solitary ])ilgrim who 
travelled on foot was tlu* " Sudrv(‘gr,'’ 
through I he Al])in(‘ ])asses and the Ajiostolic 
(hty. which (.lid not join the sea route (.‘ast 
or vvvst until the harb'Hirs of Italy were 
reached. 'Fliis was the main ])ilgrim route 
trom ('entral ]uiro])e to iLrusalem. It was 
larg(‘l\' used every year by nortiK'rn 
])ilgrims, as is shown by a \'isit(jrs’ Ixjok 
of that date from the monastery oi 
Rc'i('henau. This book shows a total of 
10,000 names within two and a half years 
for this OIK' spot, a striking testimony to 
the extent, in the early Middle Ages, 
of ]ulgrim traffic t(' the .South and East. 

^ From the elevemth CL'iituryon- 
^ . wards tlu' i)oetr\' and legend 

„ ol the North jiomts more de- 

finitel\’ to the Holy Land. To 
this land legend transfers the death of the 
missionary Olaf I'rygv'asson, who fell in 
the battle of Svoldr in the year 1000. 
St. Olaf, who twice turned back u})on the 
roaclto Palestine, is brought by legend to 
the country, perha])s in recollection of 
the heroic deeds there actually performed 
by his brother Harald Hardrada. After 
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the battle of Stiklastad, where Olaf lost 
his throne and life, Harald was wounded, 
and fled, a landless wanderer, to his fellow 
tril)esmen in Russia, then to A])ulia, and 
afterwards became captain of the Varanger 
guard in Byzantium, where, he was un- 
known. During ten years, at the head of 
this coi'])s, he visited Sicily, North Africa, 
Palestine, and Egypt. He then became a 
son-in-law oi Prince Yaroslav in Russia, 
and eventually ascended the throne of 
Norway u])on tlu' death of his ne])hew 
Magnus. 

H(‘ met his d(‘ath when he attem])ted 
to seize the Anglo-Saxon kingdom, in con- 
junction with Tostig, the rebel brother of 
th(‘ Saxon king, Harold. Only eighteen 
days before th(‘ \Mctory of William the Con- 
(jiieror at Hastings, Harald Hardrada 1(*11 
in tli(‘ iicree battle of Stamford Bridge. 
Thus th(‘ wh()l(' ol kmr(>]K\ from th(‘ extreme 
north and north-west, to the furthest south 
and south-east, including the coasts of 
Ain('a and Asia, had seen the face and fc^lt 
the arm oi this gr(*at lu'ro. He may be re- 
gardt'd as ])ersonilying that Scandinavian 
movement which created the horizon of the 
('rusades. In thi' meanwhik', the Norman 
('oiKjuest of England had S(‘t 

*1. ^ large poinilations for the 

the Norman i. L 1 l’ i 

^ , moxamient to tlie South-East. 

Conquest Danes and 

Frisians found t hemsL'lvc'S driven Irom the 
island king(.lom, their formc'r bat t kdielikand 
i n man \' case> made* t Ik ‘ i r wa y t o Byza n t i 11 m 
or .Syria, and ])layed tluhrjiait among tht‘ 
maritime j)e()])le of the hdrst Crusade. Tlu' 
final and immediati' im]>nlse to the crusad- 
ing movement, if we regard this moveunent 
as a territorial (‘X])ansion, is to beionndin 
th(' seizure oi Lower Italy l)y the Normans. 

The ]>alh for this accjuisition was pn‘- 
])ared by ])ilgrims returning from the Holy 
Se])ulchre, and tlu* enterjirise was com- 
])leted in tlu* course* of the ('leveiith 
century. It is no mere coincidence that 
Jk)]H* Urban 11 . s])(*nt years among the 
Normans in banishment before staiting 
from his rt*cov('red territory in the south 
to the synods ol Jhac(.‘nza and Clermont ; 
or that the l(*gen(l of Peter the Hermit 
ex])ressl\' mentioned Bari as th(‘ harbour 
wh(*rt* the jiilgrim n*turning with the 
Saviour’s message first set foot once more 
U])on western soil. The greatest result of 
tlie First Crusade was not the ca))turc of 
Jerusalem, an acquisition of sentimental 
rather than practical im]:)ortance, but the 
establishment of the Italian Normans in 
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a Syrian stronghold of the Mediterranean, 
little more than ten years after their 
fruitless attempt to conquer the eastern 
empire, and a short time after the con- 
quest of Sicily from the Saracens. The 
Crusades began almost at that moment 
when the Norman impulse to expansion 
was necessarily turned towards the most 
westerly possessions of Jslarn. 

At tb.^same moment, after centuries of 
inactivity, the attack u])on Islam was 
resumed from other quarters. In Italy 
this movement began at Pisa, whicli at 
the beginning of the elevamth . 
century had sutfeiaal severely 
under the raids of the infidt^ls. 

In the year 1032 the citizens 
of Pisa made tueir first re- 
taliatory ex])edition to North 
Aliica after th(‘V had freed 
Sardinia, in 101(1, from the 
danger of ii in'sh Moshaii 
occu])atiou. d'his was followial 
by iiunK'rous (‘nter])ris(‘s 
against Sicily and Ihiiiis, until 
a crushing blow wes deli vert'd 
by the allied lorces of Pisa 
and Genoa, in 1087, under (he 
banner of St. PettT, whicli 
had been gi^a'ii (ht'in l)\' 

Po])e Victor IILwlien tlu'V 
attacked the ]>iralical emir 
of the I'unisian Malidia ; this 
N’ictory secured fret'dom of 
tratle ler the Italian maritime 
towns iqion these t'oasts and 
in this western gulf of the sen. 

Pope Ih'ban 11 . was (‘iiter- 
tained in Pisa bt'fore he 
proceeded to Piacenza ; tlu' 
citizens of Pisa and (ienoa 
su])])orted the First Crusade 
by sea and turned it to com- 
mercial ])rofit. 

The conquest of Si('il \ by the 
Normans removed t lit' burdt'ii- 
some yoke from commerct' in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and turned the 
eyes of the maritime' nations to the coasts 
of Egy])t and Syria. Hence tlu' lilx’ration 
of AfHilia and Sicily from the B\'zantines 
and Arabs, and the disedosure of the Greek 
and Oriental half of the Mediterrant'an to 
the eyes of the Latin half ; these may be 
ranked among the most })owerlul iirijnilses 
which influenced the coming migratory 
movement. The exjiansion of Western 
Europe against Islam was further stimu- 
lated by the advance of the Christian 



NORWAY’S PATRON SAINT 
Olaf seized the Norwejj:ian crown in 
lOUj, but was compelled to escape 
to Russia, Returninjjf from exile, 
he lost his life at the battle of Stik- 
lastad. He was canonised in 1 1 <• 1. 


Spaniards against the Arab conquerors 
during that same eleventh century. Since 
the middle of the century the struggles in 
the Pyrena.‘an ])(‘n insula had attrat'ted tlie 
neighbouring Catalonians, who were closely 
related to the S]ianiardsaiid the Provencals. 
Ev’en on th(‘ Northern French coasts 
powt'Kul armies ol knights we^'e formed, 
especially bv Norman leaders, to assist 
their co-religionists in the south-west, 
when these were once more hard jiressed 
by the Almorav ids. “ Hispania '' and the 
Sarac('n ((‘rritory are equivalent coiice])- 
, t ions in sevc'ral.of the Frankish 
chronicles of tlu; First Crusade. 
Thus it is ck'ar th^t from this 
])()int also the Juiropeari 
movuunent against Islam re- 
('eived an eflective im])etus. 

At the same time that 
])()werfnl movi'int'nt tow'anls 
the east, which lor nearly two 
ceiitiirif's flowa'd hack, only to 
return a])j)arently withri'vivial 
tori'e, (oiild lu'ver hav(‘ been 
iiiousf'd solely l)y the indepen- 
dent mov('nii;nts of siipei- 
11 no ns ])opiilati()ns towards 
the south-east, or by a new 
h.‘iid('ii('y, ])artly national and 
religious, j>artly ] Political and 
I'ronoinie. to attack Islam ; 
(‘(lually insnflicit'nt would 
luiv(‘ been tlu' adviMitnrons 
impnls(‘s of individuals among 
the settled nations of Europe, 
'riie proximate' camse ol tlu; 
First Crusade; is not to he 
(hse'e)vereei in the eonditions 
e)l Western Eure)j)e, hut was 
])rovid('d by the (i reek Em]flre. 
On its tre)ntiers a breach wais 
maele' into whieh the over- 
ile)\ving waters })e)ured with 
elestnietive viole'iice. Tlu' 
des}H;rate posit ie)ii te) which 
tlu' hkist Ke)man Emjhre had 
])een realneed by the Seljiiks after the* 
l)attle of Manzikert, in 1071, called forth 
that cry for help which the Em])cror 
Ale'xius I. sent te) Po}>e Urban II. in loqq. 

11 we consider the response which 
greet ('d this aj)])t'al in tlu- West, it be- 
comes dear that the ojiposition of 
(liristians to Arabs w^as not in itself 
snfliciently strong, in spite of the Spanish 
wars, to })roduce so violent a struggle 
between two worlds. After the Arabs 
had become a civilised power in the East, 
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the devotees of Christianity had secured 
a comparatively safe and profitable 
position, which was only occasionally 
disturbed by such Mohammedan fanatics 
as the Egyptian caliph Hakim ; the 
oppression of the Christians and the 
destruction of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
he commanded., were but temporary 
„ causes of irritation. It was the 
- f cruelties of Turkish rule which 

p?j . made the lot of Christian pil- 
1 gnms gj-jj-pm settlers in Palestine 
intolerable ; it was the desperation to 
which Hyzantium was reduced after the 
Seljuk invasion of its last remaining and 
most prosj^erous Asiatic y)rovinces that 
produced the idea of a general European 
rising, of an offensive and defensive 
alliance against the new o})j)ressor. 

It was not so much solicitude for 
Jerusalem as the ho])c of reconquei ing Asia 
and of stnuigthening the Byzantine minor 
empire which insj)ired the great Po])e 
Gregory VII. with the first idea of a C rusad(‘ 
immediately after the Turkish invasion of 
the year 1074. His ])re]iarations for the 
accom]fiishmeiit of this idea were at the 
moment frustrated by the struggle with 
the emy)ire. So, again, Ih'baii II., a 
vigorous and clever successor of (Gregory, 
received, if not the most permanent, at 
any rate the most decisive, imj^ulse to 
this undertaking from l^>y/antium. The 
Emj.)eror Alexius had restored th(‘ collaps- 
ing European j)roviiices of his em])ire to 
tolerable order and peace ; but the re- 
conquest of Asia was beyond his ])owers. 
He could not possibly suspect that his 
ay)y)eals for western helj) w(mi1c. initiate 
a movement extending far beyond this 
immediate object, and threatening to 
overwhelm his empire in its mighty flood. 

Thus, in accordance with this finnl 
impulse, the Crusades, like almost all 
previous struggles of the West against 
the East, were directed not so much 
against Islam as against the threatening 
Turkish power which had arisen 
^ ^ ^ within the Mohammedan em- 

rusa es barbaric vitality of 

ime a Seljuks reinforced the 

decadent power of Eastern Islam, even as 
the expansion of the Normans had 
revitalised the Christian West ; with 
full justice Ranke compares the Turkish 
seijjure of the decadent caliphate to the 
alliance which at the same moment 
identified the interests of the reformed 
papacy with those of the Italian Normans. 


In each case a spiritual authority acquired 
new influence by a coalition with a new 
.secular power. The imj)ortance of the 
new alliances became world-wide when 
they rushed into conflict. 

The appeal of the Greek emperor to the 
West to begin the inevitable conflict 
with the Seljuks advancing from Central 
Asia roused a spiritual and intellectual 
movement, which gave this conflict be- 
tween East and West a material imj^ort- 
ance, a territorial extension, and a degree 
of influence unyuiralleled in previous 
history ; this result was due to the spirit 
which ])ervaded the West at the close of 
the eleventh century. Owing to this 
sj^iril the Crusades long retained the 
character of religious wars, in which the 
peoples of Europe fought with high enthu- 
siasm for their most sacred })ossessions. 

We have seen how the re]X‘ated inter- 
ference of the German emperors had 
raised the Roman Church from the d(‘i)ths 
of degradation and decay : how, again, 
the Romance synrit, as expressed in the 
('luniac reforms, had based a theocratic 


ideal upon the })riiici])le of self-renuncia- 
tion, and had us(‘d for the realisation of 
, this j)Toject the vacillations and 
regory s necessiti(^s of the em])ire during 
second half of the eleventh 
cei . tu r y. 1 o ou t ward a])- 

pearance Grcigory VII., the most j')owerful 
champion of this ideal, had succumbed 
Indore opposing forc(‘s ; in reality, ho 
had secured for the Church the sj)iritiial 
su})remacy over every de])artment of 
secular life, and nothing but the invincible 
obstinaev with which he maintained his 


princi})les had pr(‘V(mt(‘d him from secur- 
ing the victory in ])erson. 

Gregory’s successor, ITrban IT, showed a 
mont op])ortunist lemy)er, atid reay)ed what 
his forerun iK'r had sowf'd. Urban’s diplo- 
matic skill raised the })aj)acy to a proud 
j)osition of siq^remacy o\'er emperors and 
kings, over souls and bodies. When the* 
Popes had subjugated the whole of the 
western world to their commands and 


theories, they could iind satisfaction only 
in vigorous outward expansion und(*r the 
sign of the Cross. Urban II. iwssibly 
regarded the a]q)eal of the Emperor 
Alexius I. rather as an opportunity of 
reuniting the Greek Church to Rome 
than as one of reconquering the Holy 
Sejmlchre. In his momentous address at 
Clermont on November 26th, 1095, he was 
able, first of all, to turn the hearts of his 
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French compatriots towards this object, 
which had jdayed but a secondary part 
in Gregory’s plans, for the reason that the 
horrors of the Seljuk invasion had gone 
home to Christian minds ; but at the 
same time he discovered “ a magic word ” 
which unchained the spirit of the age : 
he was able to realise what Gregory had 
only pi^nected when he identified “ the 
more ]:)()werful current of popular feeling 
with the hierarchical movement.” 

It was by no nutans the Normans alone 
whose tliouglits 
and desires weiX‘ 
directed towards 
the Holy S(!])ul- 
chre at that time. 

Pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem had 
never ceased from 
the time of th ' 

Roman Km])ire. 

Augustine’s well- 
known ej)igram, 

“C hrist is reached 
by love and nol 
by sea, “remained 
uninlt'lligilde to 
the you thin I 
minds of the bar- 
baric nations, as 
it had been to 
the increasing 
materialism of 
the age of deca- 
dencte As in tie* 
case of relic- 
worship, so also 
in that of ])il- 
g rim ages, no 
fangibk* or satis- 
fying sy m 1 )ol 

could be secured 
unless it impli(?d 
a })ersonal grasj) 
of salvation, and 
l)rovided parti ci- 
})ation in the promises of the faith through 
the penance and bodily danger incurred 
upon a perilous julgrimage. 

Even when the upju'r classes at least had 
acquired a more rational conception of 
religion, older personal theories of the 
struggle for salvation by no means became 
extinct. The new personal Christianity 
continued to employ the weaj)ons of the old 
corporate Christianity ; with the asceticism 
of the eleventh century was combined the 
fashion of pilgrimages to St. Mary of 



POPE URBAN II. PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE 
In a council was lield at Clermont, in Auvergrnc. Leaving the 
assembly, Pope Urban II. addressed a jjreat gathering: in the market 
place, eloquently picturingrthe wrongs suffered by the Christians in the 
Holy Land and pleading for volunteers to fight the infidels. His enthu- 
siasm was contagious, and the assembly cried “ It is the will of God ! ” 


Einsiedeln, to St. James of Compostella, to 
Rome, and especially, oultrc mcr, as the 
French said, to the sj’Jots “ where the feet 
ood.” From the Frankish 
l-iupire, from Teulonit' tcu'ritory, and from 
the Pritish Isles Ili(‘se })ilgrimages brought 
new adhta'ents, and especiidly th(^ most 
ret’eiit converts, of the Christian faith 
to Jernsalem. These })ilgrimages had been 
facilitated and organised by Charles the 
(iH'at — throiiedi his relations with Harun 
al Raschul and l)y tie* outlay of large sums 
lor the building 
ol churches, mon- 
ast lories, and 
sh(‘lt(n.s in the 
Holy 1 , and— so 
llud- the ](!gend 
creditiTl the eni- 
jierorliimsf.'lfwith 
a ])ilgrimage to 
tli(‘ loinl) of 
Christ, During 
Iht' following ctm- 
turies the number 
of ])ilgri mages was 
to som(‘ extent 
inflneiiced by the 
greater or lesser 
t()](‘rat ion of the 
Mohammed an 
nilersol Palestine. 
With th(‘ y(\Tr 
1000, which was 
expecUid to bring 
tlic (Tul of tlu! 
woiid, tlu* (east- 
ward w'a\'e of j)il- 
grims began to 
rescmbl(‘ a small 
migration. 

Alxjut 1025, at 
the instance; and 
with the hel]) of 
the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, 700 ])il- 
grims started out 
Abl)ot Ri('hard of St. Vaiines at 
Lietbert, tht‘ Archbishop of Carn- 


with the 
\Trdun ; 

bray, is said to ha\’e Fed out the incredibly 
large number of 3,000 pilgrims in 1054. 
The largest of these bands amounted to as 
many as 7,000 men on the most moderate 
estimate, and included Fhiglish, Germans, 
and French, under the leadership ol 
Archbishop Siegfried 1 . of Mainz in 1064. 
This expedition underwent severe struggles 
in the Holy Land, from which scarcely 
a third ol the pilgrims returned home. 
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PETER THE HERMIT PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE 

From the painting by James Archer, R S A I?y permission of the Aut ,type Co 



THE STORY OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 

AND THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 


I N the meanwhile the advance of the to such im])iils('s ; tlu' inovenKmt tlicm 

Turks had cut off the overland rout i‘ lo passed tlirouf;]i Lorraine' and tlu' Rhine 

Palestine through Asia INIinor, while the terntoiies, and burst tlirongii all the 

barbarous o])|)ression and ])erst^cution of ])ounds and forms ol organisation under 

the native immigrant (liristians had wliiih tiu' a])]>(>inti'd k'ade'is strove' to 

made n}'»]n'oarh by sea almost impossible'. bind it. Heiiee' (he prt'ae lmig of the* Fiist 

It is concc'ivable that the message e)f tlic ^ . ( rusade jiroehiea'el a strange 

Saviour which Peter tlie^ Hermit, aee eirding result, certainl\' un('X])cct(;d 

to legeneh brought to flu* fk)]H' with tlu' Crusadc PeiiiK'. 'Hu' ju'asants saeri- 

“ letters dismisse)ry ” fi'e)ni the* Patriare h lie ed the'ir jirope'i ty and j)e)s- 

of Jerusalem was an ae tual eiy lor lu'l]) si'ssieins to buy the me'ans leir the'ir 

from this part eit the Me'dite'rranean te) long iouiiu'y, ami migrated with wifi^ 
the “ great bieither ” in the Wh'st. anel ehilel as the'ir h)i'elath(‘rs had 

Url)an thus se't fu'e' an inijinlse the* de)ne‘. Masse's e ainc te)rth Ireim tlu- teiwns 

energy e)l which had leir e e'ntuiie'S be'e'ii wiio cenild sae rilice' neilhing be'e ans ' they 

ham])ere‘(l in the stride's! anel most jieisse'sse'el neithing ; the* le»we*r cle'igy 

unwadcome manner. The nie)\’e'me'nt leilleiwe'd, wbe) had le)ng \'e'ariie'el te) take^ 

coincided with serial and ('ce)ne)mic elis- the' tie'lel leer the* (’hiire li ; anel tlie'Se* witli 

tress of every kind, wliiedi mav not have unelise'i])lin*'el nH)nks. wainu'u, and vaga- 

weigheel se) hea\'ily ujeein the' v\e)ilel as the ])e)nds, ceeiiipeise'd the' niajeerity in the 

usual exaggerations e)i ce)nte'mp()rary cre)W'els whieli ])asse'el m wilel e'xcitejincnt, 

clironie'leu's re'pre'semt, but none* the le“^s during the' s])ring anel simiine'i ol loejt), 

insj)ire'd in the)nsanels the de'sire' thienigh Seeuth (iermany and Hungary 

Outcomc^of escape be)in a distre^ssing te) the' e'asl. K'el by a h'W' ad\'e'nture)us 

situatie)!!. The* \a‘ars (reun ie)<S5 ne)ble'S e)i ])re'aching ede'?g\’, abanele)iK'el te) 
n usiasm ie)e)5 are' said te) ha\e' be'cn the* w'ileh'st liee'iie'e*, ceinmiitting every 

marke'd by a elisastrous alte'i nat ieeii e)l kinel oi exce ss in the' name* eif their 

ne)e)ds and elreaights, anel c'spe'cialK by laith, anel spie'aeling the', ek'st rue tie)n, anel 

pestilence* and famine, ddie’ North e)l France death threingh the' Je'w ish e eanmunities 

w^as suffe'i'ing tre)m a elange'reius exea'ss e>t in the* Rhine' towms— a pi e'ee'de'iit ledioweel 

})e)pulation, while! the We'si and Seiuth e)f m every snbse'e|ne'nt Trusaeh' at every 

Germany harl been ])ertiirbe'd le)r twe*ntv time' anel plaee. 

years by the conlusieens e)f the inve'^titiire* The ma|e)rity e)l the-st* masse*s came* to a 
quarrel.' It was ne) wa)nde'r that the' wakl mise'rabk' e'ud in Hungary, where the! w\ar- 

and fe'Tvent cry of ('leinie)nt, “ Deiis like' j)e)])ulat ie)n mercilessly revengeel the 

Vult/' wath which the fiery ekiqnence' e)f eiiitrages of the strange'rs with their 

the Po])e was answa'i e'd, overwlu'lme'd all sworels ; others, under similar edreum 

misgivings and ran through the ce)untry stance-s, re'ache'd Ihilgarian territory, and 

like an epidemic, or that the* tlame of w^ere the the*re' scattered. One of 

j)e)pular enthusiasm, carried from place to the largest bands, under Peter 

plac(!. and fanned by such fanatical the Hermit himself, after a 

I reachers as Peter the Hermit, seized '* sc'Vi're struggle, succet'ded in 

high and low like a j^sychical contagion. reaching Constantino])le, the meeting-jdace 
Every movement of ])opiilar passion w^as a]q>ointed by the Pope; their marauding 

unchained by the riew^ watchwa)rd wdiicli hai>its and waint of disci] )line infuriated 

flew throughout the land. Of the lowa'r the Greeks, wJio irnmi'diately trans]K)rted 

classes, the first to be affected wane the them beyond tlu' ]k)s])horus. U])on their 

French, who were ever especially amenable first advance into Seljuk territory they 
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were annihilated by the enemy’s cavalry. 
Peter himself had previously taken refuge 
in flight : he afterwards collected the 
scanty remnants of his bands in Constan- 
tinople, and played a somewhat deroga- 
tory part in the great crusading army as 
the leader oi /aga bonds of every descrip- 
tion. The “ Peasant Crusade,” upon the 
most moderate computation, and allowing 
for the incompetency of that age to form 
any reasonable numerical estimate, must 
have depo]nilated Western Kuroj)e by far 
more than io(),ooo men. Its disastrous 
issue proved that vague national ini])ulses 
Avere not in themselves com])etent to 
solve the serious problems which the Po])e 
had placed before the Crusade. 

We have, then, to ask whether the orga- 
nisation of the royal armies and bands 
of knights which followed 
on the het‘ls of these 
peasant masses was any 
more competent to gra]^]')lc 
with these tasks. It has 
already been observed that 
the only Crusade which 
ended in any small mcasuri! 
of success-— namely, the 
first — owed its result en- 
tirely to the calm foresight 
and the colonial genius of 
the Italian Normans, who 
joined the expedition with 
largel}^ secular aims and 
objects and soon became 
its leaders. Had it not 
been for them, and es])e- 
cially for their brilliant 
leader, Bohemond, the 
splendid armies of knights 
which started in the 
summer and autumn of 
1096 would ]:)robably have 
failed to reach their goal, 
and would jicrhaps have 
suffered the fate of the 
peasant hordes. The 
nobles of France, Lor- 
raine, and Provence, whose 
troops formed the nucleus 
of that army, doubtless 
realised more clearly than 
the adventurous leaders of 
the Peasant Crusade the 
material necessities and 
actual requirements of an 
armed pilgrimage ; but un- 
bridled want of discipline 
among some and a mystical 


asceticism among others, and in many 
cases the combination of these defects, 
often led even their clear knowledge astray. 

Probably the most suitable commander- 
in-chief of the Crusade would have been 
an experienced Churchman. This position 
devolved u})on Bishop Adhemar of Puy as 
]nipal legate, after he had been the first 
to kneel before the Po])c at Clermont and 
to sew the cross on his right shoulder. 
Adhemar does not, however, appear to 
have ]iossessed those qualities of supreme 
leadership which would have enabled him 
to co-ordinate the very heterogeneous 
elements of the crusading army ; more- 
over, fate did not ])ermit him to see the 
goal of the pilgrimage to which his wise 
counsel, his knightly s]nrit, and his well- 
known ])iety often jirovt'd advantageous. 



PETER THE HERMIT BEFORE POPE URBAN II. AT CLERMONT 
The fanatical protagonist of the First Crusade presenting “ letters dismissory ” 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem, along with the alleged message of the Saviour. 



THE PEASANT CRUSADE: PETER THE HERMIT ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE 


The zeal on behalf of the Crusade stirred up by the eloquence of Peter the Hermit affected every class. The 
misguided Peasant Crusade, disastrous in its issue, drained Western Europe of over 100,000 men, who set out 
on an adventure without understanding what it involved. In this picture Peter the Hermit is seen appealing 
in vain to the people who are bent on releasing their fellows who have been imprisoned for pillaging. 


Of the secular nobles the best-equip]>ed 
army was led by Raimond, Count of 
Toulouse and Viscount of Provence ; 
this force advanced in the autumn of 
IC96 through Northern Italy, Dalmatia 
md Macedonia to Constantinople. The 
military success of the Crusade had 
been secured by the count’s adhesion to 
the resolutions of Clermont, though this 
had apparently been ])rearranged. The 


Southern French Crusaders in general, and 
this leader in ])articular, were charac- 
terised by a strange mixture of burning 
enthusiasm for all the mysteries of the 
faith, and of every mundane solicitude for 
their own profit and advantage. We 
have no knowledge of the reasons which 
may have induced the count to leave his 
magnificent possessions, presumably for 
ever, and to seek a new dominion abroad, 
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not even in the ncighhourhood of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The next crusading 
prince of importance was Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, 
equal in power to Raimond, though 
subordinate in rank. With him went 
his elder brother Eustace, who subse- 
quently returiK'd to the (ounty of Bou- 
logne, which he inherited after 
the Crusade had begun, and 
his 


brother Baldwin, 


Leaders 
in the 

p - ins younger 

rusa es Godfrey, wi’s ins])ired 

by religious zeal and desire for action, 
and ho])ed to carve out a future for him- 
self. A large army of knights, drawn 
from Lorraine and the German districts 
on the left bank of the Rhine, gathered 
under the bannt'rs of the duke, and in 
August marched througli r])]K‘r Germany, 
where many otht‘r bold champions 
joined thimi, adx'ancing south-eastward 
through Hungary. 

The third main portion oi the crusading 
irmy was formed l)y the North French. 
Norman, and Idemish contingents, ('ount 
Hugo of V’errnandois. the brothi'r of Philij) 
1 . of Fi'ance, Duke Robert of Normanch', 
sldci- brother ol \\’il]iam 11 . and Henry L 
:)f England, and Count Ste})hen of I^Iois. 
brother-in-law of the same monarch, 
together with Count Rolxnt of Flanders, 
were the leaders of this contingent, thougli 
men of less imj)ortauce tlian Raimond and 
Godfrey ; they marched through Italy 
to Apulia, and took slii|) th(mce with tin; 
intention of advancing through (ireeee. 

They had been ])receded u])on this path 
by Count Bohemoiid I. of Tari-ntum, the 
eldest son ol Robert (iuiscard, who had 
intend(*d to advance? uj)on that lim* as a 
conqm'roi tern years ])reviously ; he, wath 
his n(q)hew Tancred, now led the Italian- 
Norman army. Between Christmas of loqt) 
and Easter of 1097 the larger j)art of the 
Crusaders arrived before Constantinople. 
The Emperor Alexius found him^ell in a 
difficult situation: the size of the crusad- 
ing army fai* exce(?ded his 
The Emperor exi)cctations or desires, and for 
good or for (?vil he wxis obliged 
to use it in the interests ol his 
emjdre. In ])lace of the auxiliary troops 
for which he had asked, he found one-half 
of Western Europe levied before him, and 
constituting a force capable of conducting 
an inde])endent jiolicy or of acting against 
his empire. C)nly a short time? previously 
the Italian Normans had brought that 
empire to the verge of destruction. The 
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Lorrainers under Godfrey displayed an 
attitude of hostility upon the march^ and 
when encamped before the capital ; armed 
conflicts were frequent with them and with 
the other armies. The superior culture 
and the strict administrative biin^aucracy 
of the luist Roman state could ne\a*r enter 
u])on an equal alliance* with these force’s 
of barbarism, licence, anrl greed. 

The Greek emperor ado})ted a cleverly 
devised expedient : he availed himself of 
the forms of western feudalism to turn the 
crusading moveme^nt to his own ])urpose?. 
Possibly he was ins])irc‘d by an extravagant 
impiM'ialism whi('h declined to surrender 
any antiquated claim or anv conceivable 
hope in favour of his Joreign alli(?s ; 
]x)ssibly he was UK'rely anxious to bind 
th<‘ crusading j)rinr(’s so clos(‘h' to hi^ 
jH’rson and his em})ire as to })r(*vent their 
adopting any clangorous eoimh*!' })oliry. 

J^c’lwcH'n thc’se alternativ (‘svvc* can hardly 
dec ide : the lad rc'iriams that intc’rminable 


Crusaders 
and the Spoils 
of Victory 


negotiations wen* supported by ('mining and 
gentle jiressinc* of c'vc'iy kind, and sjieedily 
produced discord among the* k'acl(*rs ot the* 
Franks. I'he irietion betwe(*n the* bold 
and iar-sec'ing Boliemond 
and the ])(*tti logging scdfish 
gre(‘d ot Raimond ]>layed 
into the (*m])eror’s liands. 
so that at Fastc*r. I0()7, Al<*xiiis obtained 
the oath ol Icudal allegiance from the 
majority of the Frankish soldic'rs. and 
Irom all of them, a sliort lime* later, after 
thc’ ron(|U('st ol Nica-a. 

Various indications indnen^ us to snp])os(* 
that, notwithstanding the* comprehc'nsiva*- 
ness of his claims, Alc^xins had maeU* an 
agrc’cmcnt e'oucerning the* division ol tlx* 
booty with the leaders, wJiose insight 
was eajiable of we*ighing political emii- 
sideratioii. Otherwise it is difficult te^ 
explain why the Crusaders, after they 
had conquered Nica*a tor the Grex'ks and 
had cut thc'ir way at I)oryLx‘uni througli 
the ajijiroaehing Turkish army, should 
have allowed the wave ol Seljuk invasion 
to close behind themi, and should have 
made no at tern ]H to establish themselves 
in Philomclium and Iconium. As the 
procedure followed in Cilicia and Armenia 
Minor was wholly different, we may ])er- 
haps assume that a frontier line I'oughly 
denoted by the Taurus Mountains had 
been drawn between the two spheres of 
interest, and that beyond this Alexius 
had contented himself with an imaginary 
feudal supremacy over such districts as 
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Antioch and Edessa, which but a short 
time before had belonged to the Greek 
Empire. It is, moreover, no mere coinci- 
dence that these cities of Byzantine origin 
became centres of Frankish suj^remacy. 
Had not Antioch ]uesente(l itself to the 
mind of Bohemond as a worthy ])rize, the 
crusading army would hav(' j)assed by this 
strongly fortified town, as it passed by 
Ak:ip])(), Tripolis, and Damascus. It seems 
to ha\’e l}e(‘n tie' intention of Alexins, 


upon this theory, to juish forward the 
frontiers of East Rome to the base of the 
Taurus, and to permit the formation 
beyond that line of smaller f'hristian 
out})Osts, acting as buffer states between 
himsell and the Mohammedan Empire, 
and bound to his own state by a loose 
tie of allegiance. 

'I'he most im])ortant dates of the (r\[)('(li- 
tion through Asia Minor may be again 
re ailed. dda'Si' w(‘ct' the capture oi 
Nica'a. on June 
' Kjth, 1007, alter a 
siege ol six weeks, 
with the lud}) and 
to tlu' exclusiv(' 
advantage of the 
(ireeks. when a 
relieving army 
from the Emir 
Kihch Arslan, 01 
Suh'iinan 11 . had 
been deieated : the 
x'ictory at Dory- 
la'iim on July ist, 
which was gaiiu'd 
l.)y th(‘ timely arri- 
val of tlu' second 
di\'isi()n of the 
hard-]iressed Nor- 
mans ; the march 
through the ])enin- 
snla n])on th(' high 
road which th(' 
e;u'iny had surn'ii- 
d(*r(;d, through 
Bhilomeliiim. An- 
tiochia Minor, and 
Ic'oninin, to H(.‘rac'' 
h'la and to the foot 
oi th(‘ Taurus. 

At this ])oint a 
strategical diver- 
sion took place' ; 
the Crusaders had 
hiarnt wisdom in 
the school of the 
(irec'ks, and had 
secured asufficienl 
insight into the 
])olitical condi- 
tions o 1 t h 
^ ountries through 
which they were 
to march. Even 
in the camp belore 
Nic^ea religious 
enthusiasm had 
given way to 
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, TANCRED saved FROM DEATH tiV BOHEMOND 
One of the chiefs of the First Crusade, Tancred, a son of Otho the Good, foug-ht at Nicaea, 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and was awarded the principalities uf Tiberias and Edessa. 
In this picture by M, E. Zier, Bohemond is seen restraining: Tancred by main force from 
groipg to meet death at the hands of the Saracens, who are pressing the Crusaders back. 
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prudent tactical considerations ; the Cru- 
saders had learnt of the opposition between 
the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt and the 
orthodox cali]di in Bagdad under Scljuk 
supremacy, and had not refused to open 
diplomatic relations with Cairo by th(‘ 
despatch of ambassadors. They were 
naturally still more inclined to secure llie 
„ hell) of the Chrislian Armen- 
- ‘IS being then co-religion- 

. . ists. lliese ])eop](‘, alter the 

Armenians r hi -r i i i 

invasion ot the lurks, had 

found nev settlements in the Taurus, in 

Cap]mdocia, Cilicia, Northern Syria, and in 

the Euphrates distric't ; only a short time 

previously they liad founded the ])rinci- 

pality ol Armenia Minor, wliich ]>romised 

well for the future. An embassy was 

therefore sent to the Armenians, u})on 

whose goodwill de])eruled the use of tin* 

road o\Tr whicli the giX'at crusading 

army ]iassed in a wide detour to tli(‘ 

north, through Caesarea, Ko maria, and 

Cocussus, along the I'aurus, and across 

the mountain range*. 

'I'he nearc'i' road, through C ilicia, was 
followed only by small bands of lightly- 
equip])(‘d troo])s led by d'ancr(‘d and 
(jodfrey’s brother, Baldwin, lor the ])ur* 
])()S(‘ of rousing the local Armenians and 
Greeks, and ca])turing tlie towns alr(‘ady 
in possession of the Seljuks. The atteiiqh 
was entirely successful, with the exc(;})tion 
that the Norman atteia})ted to establish 
himself here, jirobably in view of Hoh“- 
inond’s intentions uj)on Antioch. Baldwin 
succeeded in ])re venting this attempt, 
though not (‘iitirely, as an a])]H'al Irom 
the Armenian prince of Edessa summoned 
him eastwards. Aft(*r a short meeting 
with the main army in Marasli, tlu* 
energetic and determined ])rince, who lar 
surjiassed his sim])ler brother in importance 
and dijilomatic ability, ])roceeded to enter 
Mesopotamian territory ; there he s])e(*dily 
made himself so indis])ensable to the 
Greek Armenian population in the struggle 
_ , - with the Seljuks that Thoros 


Foundingof submitted to his 

PriLipalUy leadership, though ])robably 

principality 

This claim soon became an accomplished 
fact by reason of a revolution, which 
was probably not wholly unexpected by 
Baldwin, and ended with the murder of 
Thoros. 

On March gth, ioq8, the first Latin jirinci- 
pality was founded here as an advance out- 
post. For the main body of the crusading 


army the most momentous period of the 
expedition in. respect of exploits and 
sufferings had now begun. On October 
2oth, 1097, army arrived before 

Antioch, and the siege lasted until the 
beginning of June, 1098. Only the extra- 
ordinary condition of the great Seljuk 
empire jiermitted the concpiest of Antioch, 
or ind(‘cd the eventual success of the 
Crusade, of which the most material gain 
w'as the cajiture of this town. 

In ag(‘S when communication is inade- 
quate, or in lands where it is difficult, every 
extensive military monarchy is broken u]i 
into feudal princi])alitics ; the state of Al]) 
Arslan and Meleksah ])roved no exc(‘])tion 
to till' rule, and the condition of Syrian 
affairs made itsidf fell at this ])oint. At 
the sanu* time, as so often in the course 
ol the world’s history, Egy])tian and 
M(‘Sopotamian influences met in that land 
whi('h is bounded on the south by the Nile 
valle\' and on the north by tlu' valley 
of the Eu})hrates. ddu* Shiite cali])hate 
ol (kiiro had seemred partisans among the 
Seljuk ])rinc(‘s of Nortlu'rn Syria, and had 
used th(' Assassin sect of Lebanon lor its 
. furl her ])ro])aganda. Bales- 
esUnc however, which e\'ery 

.heVorks 

])art ot his count r\-, was 
wrested from 'rurkish desi)olisin by the 
Fatimid Vizir Alaldhal shoidly before 
the arrival ol the crusading armv. 

Under thi'se circumstances the Seljuk 
emirati* of Syria was a ]>rey to ( ontinual 
dissensions, and was constantly at \Mrian(a‘ 
with its own meinliers and with tlu* central 
government, while the continual changes 
of ])arty grou])ing contributed to ])revvnt 
lor (k*cades any unilorm or (‘nthusiastic 
co-o])eralion against the forc:es ol the West, 
('Veil in the moment of deadlic'st ])eril. 
Helj), indeed, was olh'red, but mutual 
abandonmc'iit wais equally common, and, 
u])on the whole, only ieeble attem]hs 
were made to relieve the siege of Antioch, 
which were defeated with compaiative 
ease by the Crusaders, though their army 
diminished at an a])])alling rate under the 
har(dshi])s and suffering of the siege. 

Idle main body of the ])ilgrims disjiersed 
more and more ra])idly over the surround- 
ing territory, in Cilician, Armenian, or 
Mohammedan dominions. In harbour 
towns such as Tri])olis, which lielonged to 
a Seljuk emir, the Crusaders enjoyed un- 
impeded powers of exit and entry, and 
were <allowed to celebrate in public their 
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divine service while the struggle was 
raging before Antioch. Had it not been 
for this condition of Syria and the Turkish 
power the Crusade would probably have 
come to a premature end before Antioch. 

A few days after the surrender of 
Antioch the Crusaders were blockaded in 
the town l)y a great relieving army of the 
Emir Kerbogha of Mosul, which the Sc'ljuk 
sultan, Barkjarok, had at length sent to 
the hel]) of his hard-] wssed vassals. Even 
now, though j)ossessed of the town, they 
were in a ]:)ositioTi of great difficulty. The 
Crusaders were forced to maintain the 
defence both ag.unst the besieging army 
in the ])lain and against the garrison of 
the lofty citadel, which they had been 
unable to ca])ture at the same time as th(' 
(own ; this task proved beyond the ])()wers 
of the besieged forces, though great heroism, 
chivadrous courage, and enthusiastic vigour 
were shown. 'I'Ik^ general exhaustion ])ro- 
duced a ft'tding of des])air, and desert ic'us 
became more Irequent. 

Meanwhile a jnous fraud was ]>rac- 
tised u])Oii the starving masses, who had 
been rais(‘d to the highest ])itch of ciaalii- 

, lity and were ready to acce])t 

Pious Fraud i ‘ i 

. any marv'el. ltvva.sa deccq)- 

P*' tion highly effective at tlu‘ 

t^rusauers ^ tliougli afterwards 

em])]oyed lor very imj)i')us ])ur]H)S('S ; this 
was the discovery of th(‘ “ sacred lance ” 
on June 14th, by which the courage of 
the ('rusaders was revived. IIk^ sorti(‘ 


vvliich they made in their su])reme distress, 
when they had nothing morc‘ to lose, 
pro\’e‘d unex])ectedly successful. Tli(‘ 
enemy was scattered, and Kerboglia 
speedily retreated, a triumph which tin* 
Crusaders ascrilK‘fl })artly to their own 
desperate bravery and partly to th(‘ 
miraculous ] lowers of the sacred lance. 

Antio('h was— on June 2Nth, loqk - 
definitely in the hands of tin; Christians. 
The Crusade now cam(‘ to a standstill 
for many months ; tlu^ army was entirely 
(exhausted, and the concentration of its 
scattered divisions became desirabli*. 
These were further diminished by jilague ; 
moreover, quarrels among the lenders aiul 
the masses now broke out with a violence 
which endangered all previous and iutuie 
success. The jiious fraud of the “holy 
lance,” which was maintained by ex- 
tremely doubtful methods against sce])tics 
atid mockers, led to a deep dissension be- 
tween the ProveiK^als, who were by nature 
enthusiastically credulous before such 


reputed miracles, and the Normans, wliose 
early religious enthusiasm rajiidly dis- 
apjieared before the growing scuuilar temjier 
of the Crusade. A more dangerous ob- 
stacle was the jealousy between the jirinces. 
Raimond found that the success of his 
efforts was continually thwarted by Bohe- 
mond, even during minor enter])ris(*s, in 
the near or distant neigh- 
bourhood of Antioch ; he was 
unable to eject his cleverer 
and more fortunate rival from 
the newly won territory, to which he con- 
sidered that he had a superior claim. 
In November he was forced to retire 
by a mutiny of his own troops at Maarra. 

Now, however, the ])ur(‘ly religious idea 


Rivalries 
Among the 
Christians 


of the masses Ix'came ])aramount ; th<‘y 
desired, not to conquer the world, but to 
prav at the liberated tomb ol the Saviour. 
This d<‘sire, which was now enthusiastic- 
ally re\u\’ed, evuuitually carri(‘d th(‘ day. 
("oiint Raimond, who was th(' most in- 
Ihiential kuidcr, since Bohemond harl re- 
mained Ixdiind in Antioch, att(un])ted to 
detain the ('rusnding army tor months 
l)efor<‘ Arka, the citad(‘l of Tri])ohs, in 
ord(‘r to secure this emirate loi himself. 
Once again his own men set hi'e to their 
t(‘nts and c:i.rri<H_l th(ur header southward, 
notwithstanding his h(‘l])l(‘ss ragt'. In the 
cas(‘ ol the coast towns which they ])assed 
they \\(‘r(‘ content to (uifone imu'e neu- 
trality uj)on tilt* S(‘ljuk emirs ; it was 
im|)ossil)l<‘ to rc'strain the dominant idea 
tliat now guided th(' aiiny. On Juiu‘ 
7th, To()(), they nt huiglh caught sight 
of )erusal(un, and beheld with re\'enm- 
tial awe 11 ' desired goal ol nearly thiU'C 
y(‘ars’ waiuku ing. A siege of fivi^ w(‘eks 
then took ]>la('tc and in this liot and 
\\ateiiess ('oiintry the julgrims tasted all 
th(‘ suflVrings of de])iuvation and also 
th(‘ gloric'S of burning (uithusiasm and 
triuni})hant joy : e\entually, on July 15th, 
the Holy (ity was wrestl'd from the 
Jiands of the infidels after' days of fearful 
slaughter. The attemj)t of the 
oOKc**^ ecclesiastical ])ai‘ty to ])lace the 
u . new acquisition unrlerhii'rarchical 
govi'rnmeiit jii'ovial a failure ; 
sevi'i'al of the most inqxirtant leaders, 
even the ambitious and /■reedy Raimond, 
declined the crown of the new state, for 
reasons that are not vei'y obvious, but are 
])ossibly connected with the claim of the 
Church party. Nine days later, Godfrey of 
Bouillon became the “protector of the Holy 
Sepulchre “ as the vassal of the Church. 
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THE FUNERAL OF GODFREY OF BOUILLON, THE FIRST KING OF JERUSALEM 
One of the leaders of the First Crusade, Godfrey of Bouillon took an active part in the siegfe of Jernsalein, and was 
elected its first king: in the year 1090. His death, in 1100, is said to have been due to poison administered bv an Arab. 



iHi2. GREAT ST. BERNARD FEEDlNo THE POOR 
When the Second Crusade was in contemplation, St. Bernard came forward as the missionary and prophet of God to 
call the nation to the defence of the Holy Sepulchre. His burning eloquence and fiery zeal stirred all who came 
within sound of his voice, but, though he stood high in the forefront of the crusading movement, he was entirely 
without personal ambition, and was perfectly content to return as abbot to the monastery of Clairvaux, in Champagne. 

Fruia the pduiiin^' by A. F Cul« 
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AND THE FAILURE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE 


G Or3FKKY juslifuxl his election and liis 
lille on August I2tli, when he dtdeated 
the a])])r()acliing army of the Vizir Alaldhal 
at Ascalon with the Crusading army, wliicli 
had fortunately not entirely disbandi'd. 
Unluchily, the factiousness of the ])rinces 
prevented the ca])tur(‘ of this strong 
harbour town ; but the danger Ironi 
Egypt, which the most iar-seiang ol the 
l(;ad('rs had wished to meet by an exp(‘di- 
tion to Cairo bc'fore the siege of Jerusal<‘m. 
had been obviated lor the moment. Th(‘ 
bands of jiilgrims ix'turni'd homewards 
aci'oss the siia, or i'(‘paired to tli(‘ moi'(‘ 
inviting ('(lasts of Northern Syria, and the 
state of jc'iusaleni could attempt to stand 
by its own resources. 

This was no easy matter. In the first 
])lac(‘, the countr'v was hardly suitabl(‘ lor 
thc‘ loundai ion of an indi'pendcmt slate: 
it was lai'gely uninhabit(‘d and dexaistated 
tlir'ough the struggK's ot the last yi'ar's. 

Th(‘ Mohanirnedan po])ulation 


Tancred as 
“ Prince of 
Galilee ” 


had be(‘ii annihilated, or had 
lied, while th(‘ Cln istian inhabi- 


tants wi'r(‘ tew and ])oor. TIu* 
remnant of the hieiudi chiv'aliT that had 
been willing to su})porl Duke (iodtrey in 
tlie occupation ol the country is estiniateri 
by a tr^adition, jri'obablv not exaggerated, 
at the number ol two hundred ])ilgrirns : 
that is to say, about two thousand imai, 
when we allow for the due ])r*o])()rtion ol 
infantr'y. Tancred led forth nearly twice 
this number when lu‘ Iregan an incessant 
guei-r illa warfar e for' lame and phmdt'r as 
the “ Prince of (ialilee.” A yc^ar' alter- 
wards he was surnmoiuid as regent to 
Antioch in consequence; of the misfortune 
by which Bohemond became a jaisoncr of 
the Turks. In this ])rinci])ality, however, 
the utmost efforts were necessary to make 
head against the infidels, who could 
threaten the government from the strong- 
hold of, Aleppo, and against the Gi'eeks. 
The Emperor Alexius had broken the 
convention of loqy as entirely as the 
Crusaders, and each side proceeded to 


accuse th(‘ otlu'r of th(' lii'st br each of faith. 
Hence, instead ol the dccsired co-operation, 
a mutual hostility came to pass, which 
occupied the whok* of the hrst century of 
the C'rusades with but short intermissions. 
Struggl(‘s soon began betweciii the (it'eeks 
. r tlu; occuriants ol Antiocli. 
P . . first lor tn(‘ possession ot th(‘ 

harbour of Laodicea, and after- 
wards tor the most jiart in 
('ilicia, wliich rtunained a bone ol contemtion 
betw(‘en th(‘ two jiarties until it Inicame 
the nucleus of the new kingdom of Armenia 
Minor ; to these differences were* added 
IIk; old lend between the Proven i(;als and 
the Normans. Kaimond o! Tculou^i* joint'd 
the (irc'.ek o])])on(*nts of llohemond and 
d'ancred, but without success ; he tlu'u 
jHU'ished in the conrst' of an atteni])! to 
lound an indeptnident g()\ernment in 
TrijK'lis, on ]h‘brn;ir\’ jSth, 1105. 

It was not until j nly 12th, not), that his 
son Bertrand su('ce(‘dcd in capturing tlie 
town and then the county of Trijiolis ; 
tliis ojH'ialion was conductc'd Ironi th(‘ 
strong fortrt'ss which his fatlier had built 
against tlu' town, the' " Pilgrim Castle 
on tlu' “ Pilgrim Mount,” known to 
the Mohammeda.ns as Sandshil, from 
Kainiond’s tith' ol (d>nnt .St. (lilies. Tlie 
new county, likt' Antioch and Edessa. was 
connected witli jerusaleni by some loose 
and almost imaginary tie of sulijection, 
but afterwards naturally gravitated more 
and more towards the north, and was 
eventually united to Antioch. 

'I'hus, through the preocciqiations of the 
other jirinces, Jerusalem was lelt entiri'ly 
to its(;lf, and God trey’s wlmle 
w***Iv** energies wau'e absorbed in re- 
^ ‘ . sisting the hierarchical claims of 

overnmen jjatriarchate, 

and in some practically fruitless attempts 
to add a lew harbour towms to his 
” empire,” as harliours wuu'e indispensable 
to secure his connection with the West. 
Of any actual state or government there 
w'as as yet no question ; certainly none of 
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the foundation afterwards ascribed to 
Godfrey of tliat carefully organised con- 
stitution and judicature which is detailed 
in the “ Assizes of Jerusalem.” A year 
later “ the protector of the Holy Sepul- 
chre ” died on July i8th, iioo, poisoned, 
according to rumour, by an Arab emir, 
and left behind him nothing but the 
Death heginning of a state. Godfrey 
stands out as a noble figure, Ihe 
Godfre knighthood ; but 

The legends which have centred 
about his personality have exaggerated 
his statesmanship and exploits in the 
Holy hand. 

The real founders of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem, in the narrower sense of 
the word, are the two Lorraine princes, 
Baldwin 1 . (iioo iit8) and Baldwin 11 . 
(1118-1131). Both had been princes of 
Edessa before beginning their rule in th(‘ 
Holy Land, and in this advanced outjiost 
had received a spcnnal training in war with 
the infidels ; both were energetic, clear- 
sighted, and iinscru]iulous characters, and, 
indeed, no oth(‘rs could secun' any solid 
success amid the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. (iodfrey had conced(‘d the claim of 
the patriarch to feudal siijiremacy, but 
this was entirely disrc'garded by his 
brother Ihildwin L. who secured his 
coronation in the Church of the Nativity at 
rjethkdiem, on ('hristnias Day, iioo; this 
was the birthday of th(‘ h'l ankish state. The 
capacity of ILddwin L and ol his nej)hew, 
who succeeded him in Kdessa and after- 
wards in Jerusalem, discovened the exact 
ways and means for making this em|ity title 
a reality : at the same time the jiossibility 
of founding a colonial state of inijiortance 
in PalestiiH' w'as provided from abroad by 
the continued o]K?ration of those forces 
which we liave already indicated as the 
motive ])owers of the Crusades. 

The news of the great cx]iloits and 
sufferings of the first Crusaders affected 
Western Europt' in a degree wiiich may be 
judged from the fact that the 
simjile minds ol contem- 
poraries regarded the vast 
movement ol this holy war as 
a miracle. News from the East was passed 
from city to city, from village to village, from 
town to town, by the road and from the 
pulpit, and was sung by minstrels. These 
repdi'ts secured the continuance both of the 
religious and of the military enthusiasm, 
and of that desire for adventure, with its 
strange mixture of piety and materialism, 
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How the 
Holy War was 
Regarded 


which drove hundreds of thousands east- 
w^ard in the year loqb. A steady communi- 
cation between East and West now began, 
w'hich lasted for nearly two hundred years, 
and attained a vigour unexampled before 
or since. During these two centuries the 
East has been compared with a stormy sea 
which never becomes entirely calm, even 
when the most violent winds are at rest. 
To regard the w^orkings of the Crusades as 
entirely confined to the greater expeditions 
is to take an absolutely wrong view of 
this age and of its enterju'ises. There was 
an incessant coming and going by land 
and sea, a constant flow of ])ilgrims and 
colonists, which was s])e(Hiily organised 
by the regular ” jnissages ” between the 
Mediterranean harbours of Europe and 
Syria wdiich took place at Easter and 


midsummer. 

Immediately alter 1100, this movement 
was naturally only in its beginning ; but 
even then those forces were lully operative 
which aimed at removing the Ib'ankish 
dominion in Syria from th(‘ restricted 
sphere of religious interest and military 
adventure, and making that ])ower an 
actual and jiermaiumt colonial 
Grclt^** forces in qiu^stion 

. were precisely those wdiich, from 
rusa c outset, had guided the 

last great ex])ansion ol the West in a 
south-easterly direction. 

d'he military ('X])ansioii of the Normans 
had reached its objective with the occu- 
})ntion of Antioch, and seems to have' 
been exhausted by this effort. In thc^ 
summer of iioj Bohemond w'as released 
from imprisonment and ro-(*nt('red his 
j)rincipality with great difficulty ; he them, 
in January, 1105, ]:)rocet‘ded westward 
to enlist reinforcements against Islam. 
His ])reaching of a secular crusade, which 
he carried into the depths of France, 
})roved everywhere highly successful ; in 
the autumn of 1107 he found himself at 
the head of a great fleet and army. 

Some remnant of adventurous care- 
lessness then confused the foresight ol 
this most politic among the princes of 
the First Crusade, and induced him to 
renew that attcm])t u])on the Greek 
Em})ire in which his father, Robert 
Guiscard, had failed — ^an attem])t which 
throughout this century was the root of 
all evil for the Crusaders. Once again the 
enterprise failed at its very outset, and 
after a fruitless siege of Durazzo, 
Bohemond was obliged to conclude a 
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humiliating peace in September, iio8. 
A few years later he died at home on 
March 7th, iiii, while making fresh 
preparations for the East. A year after- 
wards Tancred also retired from the scene ; 
he had succeeded, notwithstanding the 
aberrations of chivalry, in maintaining 
and extending his Syrian dominion against 
the Seljuks and the Greeks. 

The Norman power, as such, thus 
steadily disa])pears from this quarter. 
The kingdom of Antioch, indeed, remained 
in the hands of the immediate successors 
of its founder, though in the female line, 
from 1130. and was the only crusading 
state which thus preserved its continuity. 
Bohemond’s dynasty in Antioch survived 
the downfall of the original principality 
after the Mohammedan triumphs of 1268, 
and kept ])osscssion of Tri])olis for some 
decades, while a collateral branch secur(‘d 
the throne of Cyi>rus. But after 113b 
Constance, the granddaughter of the first 
Bohemond, married Raimond of Poitou, 
the son of William of Aquitaine, the first 
troubadour.” PYench influence then be- 
came preponderant u])on the Orontes, 
and thenceforward absorbed 
renc crusading states after th(‘ 

r\ 4. disappearance of the Lorraine 
the Orontes Jerusalem. Many 

English, German, or Norse leaders entered 
the country with the great exjieditions, 
or with annual reinlorcements ; re])re- 
sentatives of all nations gatliered in 
the harbours of Syria and th(‘ cajiital of 
the kingdom. But the main stream from 
the leading classes, and from the circles 
which held possessions over seas, lielonged 
principally and increasingly to France. 
France stamped her character at an early 
date upon the Frankish states. That 
character they preserved, with one ex- 
ception, which became of material im- 
portance both to the foundation and to 
the entire future of these states. 

The participation of the Italian maritime 
cities was of paramount importance for 
the fortunes of' the First Crusade. The 
sieges both of Antioch and Jerusalem 
received valuable support from the Genoese 
fleets ; at the end of the summer of loqq 
a large crusading army from Pisa reached 
the harbours of Laodicea, which were 
then held by the Greeks, and supported 
Bohemond’s blockade, which came to 
nothing 'on account of the opposition of 
the other princes. This force afterwards 
rendered good service in the rebuilding of 


Jerusalem and Jaffa, and in the latter 
place laid the foundation of an afterwards 
flourishing colony. It soon became 
obvious that the co-operation of the 
Italian commercial nations in the con- 
struction of vigorous states, and in their 
maintenance by the Crusaders, was in- 
dispensable. The opposition of Byzantine 
. policy, and the growl li of dis- 

f r I* » sension between the Crusaders 
Crusaded Greeks, dosed the land 

route through Asia Minor ; and 
the possession of harbours on the Syrian 
coast, though at first desjiiscd, became a 
vital condition to the Frankish states, for 
only so was it ])ossible to secure connection 
with the West and to guarantee the arrival 
ol troojis and su])])lies. 

The mercantile cities of Italy, however, 
conscious that their fleets were indispens- 
able to the acquisition and maintenance 
of this valuable j)ossession, steadily used 
them to support their own interests, the 
magnitude of which was much increased by 
the opening u]) of S\ria and of its trade 
routes. The\' did not wait for the gratitude 
of the Frankish ])iinces, but proceeded to 
formulate their demands. Before Ihecon- 
(juest of the several towns, they secured 
imjiortant ]){)sst‘Ssions and jirivileges as 
the ])rice of their hel]). I'hus here, as in 
the (ireek kingdom, colonies of Italian 
citizens arost', which becjime the most im- 
]K)itant centres of eastcTn trade and also 
of Frankish dominion, though they stood 
outside the Frankish ])olitical system. 

But the ])rofessional leaders of this 
system, the nobles and knights, speedily 
dis])laved their incapacity. Feudalism was 
as incom])etent to co])e with Its constitu- 
tional tasks in the East as the Crusades 
which it led were inadequate for their object; 
the colonising spirit of the Italians, on the 
other hand, dis])layed a wholly different 
fixity of ]nir])ose, undisturbed by any 
religious mysticism, by any extravagant 
enthusiasm or vague desire for adventure. 
^ In the summer of 1100 the 

ppor une y^^netians reached Palestine for 

Help or the 

ene tans learnt from the lips of 

Godfrey that had it not been for their 
arrival he would have ]M.:en forced to 
surrender all his conquests. They recog- 
nised that their opportunity had come ; 
they offered their help as auxiliary troops 
from the festival of St. John to that of the 
Assumption ; in return they were to 
be granted in every maritime or inland 


B 
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town which the Crusaders possessed, or 
should hereafter acquire, a church, together 
with a considerable site for a market, 
while they were to be given a full third 
of any towns that they might now conquer 
in conjunction with the Franks. They 
further bargained that the town of 
Tripolis should be given entirely into their 

-- hands should it be conquered, 

Venetians • . r n i 

u k P n return for a small yearly 

k V'* tribute; in addition the Vene- 

tians were to enjoy freedom 
from taxation, and some other privileges, 
in all the towns of the kingdom. At that 
moment their successes were confined to 
the conquest of the small town of Haifa, 
at the foot of Mount Carmel, with the 
help of Tancred. The conditions offered 
to Godtrey remained, however, typical 
for the future. 

A Genoese fleet helped Baldwin 1 ., in 
May, iioi, to conquer Arsuf and Ca;sar(‘a, 
and carried aw'ay Irom the latter town, 
among other rich booty, the famous 
Sacro Catino, which was regarded as an 
emerald and reputed to be the vessel 
employed at the “ Last Siij)])er.” It is now 
preserved in the cathedral of San T.orenzo 
at Genoa. In the imagination of religious 
poets in the Christian world this trophy 
became the Sangraal (sa;;g//fs rcalis). 

In the same year a small (Genoese 
expedition co-operated with Raimond in 
the capture of Tortosa ; and on May 2()th, 
1104, a large fleet Irom (ienoa, in con- 
junction with King ILildwin, secured the 
Christians in ])ossession of the most 
important harbour on tlie Syrian coast, 
the town of Acre. Baldwin then made 
those extensive concessions which were 
engraved in golden letters u])on a stone 
behind the high altar of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. They were analogous 
to those which Godfrey had granted to the 
Venetians. In Arsuf, Csesarea and Acre 
the Genoese received quarters amounting 
to a third of each town, and lands on the 
^ outskirts of the town to the 

^ . . . same extent ; they were also 

Dominant in . ^ • t ^ i i 

given quarters in J erusalem and 

of any city which might hereafter be con- 
quered with their help. To these privileges 
were added a third of the harbour dues of 
Acre, and complete immunity from taxa- 
tion within the kingdom. The Genoese 
thus secured an almost dominant position 
in the kingdom of Jerusalem, and gained 
the most important share in the county 
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of Tripolis. On April 28th, 1104, they 
enabled Raimond to secure Gibellum 
Minus — Gibelet or Jubail, between Beyrout 
and Tripolis — as they had secured Tortosa 
in IIOI ; in iioq they enabled his son 
Bertrand to enter Tripolis itself. Genoa 
was rewarded with a third of this town 
and with the whole of Gibelet. 

In the previous year the men of Pisa 
had su])ported d'ancred when Laodicea 
was finally conquered from the Greeks. 
Now the (Genoese conquered Gibellum 
Majus for him, and enabled him thus to 
open connections by land between Antioch 
and Tripolis. The gap which divided Acre, 
the most northerly town of the kingdom, 
from Gibelet, the most southern settle- 
ment in the county of Trijiolis, was 
bridged by the caj:)ture ol Beyrout, on May 
13th, mo, and of Sidon. The Genoese 
co-operated in the attack upon Beyrout, 
and the Vemdians ])robably joined the 
Norwegians before Sidon. Eventually a 
large Venetian fleet won a brilliant victory 
by s(;a over the Egyptians off Ascalon, 
during the absence of Baldwin II. , who 
had been a Turkish prisoner from Sej)- 
^ tern her 13th, 1122, and in luly, 

— . . ,1124, hel])ed to secure the 

Ve'^ice * ^ Capture ol Tyre, the last re- 
maining harbour unconquered 
in the north. Apart from the usual third 
of the towns which they conqu(‘red, the 
Venetians were then given in evt'ry town 
belonging to the king or his barons a whole 
street, a square, a church, a bath, and a 
bakehouse, entirely immune from any 
kind of taxation and implying no mea- 
sure of dependence. In ](‘rusalem they 
demanded a quarter equivalent to the 
possession of the king in thc‘ caj:)ital ; in 
Acre they were to be allowed, without 
interference on the part of the other 
inhabitants, to bake in their own ovens, 
grind in their own mill, use their own 
bath, and enjoy complete immunity from 
taxation, as in every other locality. 

Concession and fulfilment were, how- 
ever, two very different processes in the 
Middle Ages ; and even if they possessed 
the power, the Frankish rulers certainly 
did not always entertain the inclination 
to hand over the promised privileges to 
the Italian traders. None the less, Genoa 
and Venice — Pisa soon fell behind, and 
Amalfi, Marseilles in the South of France, 
and other maritime cities, were but 
secondary powers from the outset — by 
means of the territory actually surrendered 
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and the privileges conceded, had founded were further complicated by the constant 
a kind of colonial empire on the Syrian necessity of opposition to Byzantine claims 
coast, which formed the nucleus and per- and attacks, the state "of Jerusalem 
haps the connecting bond of the Frankish was able to attain a certain solidarity 

feudal states, which were by nature more at an early date, for the reason that the 

inclined to disruption than to coherence. acquisition of the coast line had with- 

From the outset the partial success of drawn it from the immediate neighbour- 

the First Crusade, the existence of the hood of the Seljuk foe, though the kings 

Frankish states and their military su})re- were constantly involved in the confusions 

macy, had been secured only by the of the North, the Egv])tian danger, which 

existence of that disruj:)tive feudalism became imminent u])on several occasions 

which broke the Seljuk power, as it tended during the lirsl decades, was suc('essfully 

to divide the Frankish. Whenever a re])elled, and diminished as the Fatimid 

capable leader apj)eared on th(' Turkish Empire entered ipion the ])eriod of its 

side, able to concentrate the Seljuk forces decay. The neighbourhood of Ascalon was 

in one direction, if but for a moment, regarded as little more than a disturbing 

the Christians were reduced to great dis- factor, and the conquest of this fortress 

tress or extreme desj)air, owing to their was not undertaken until 115^; on 



THE CRAC DES CHEVALIERS: A FAMOUS STRONGHOLD OF THE HOSPITALLERS 
About the middle of the eleventh century there came into being the Order of the Knights Hospitallers with the object 
of aiding and protecting the Christian pilgrims who visited the Holy Sepulchre. The organisation eventually became 
of considerable importance, wielding great power and controlling various strongholds. The castle of the order, near Tri- 
polis, shown in the illustration, was vacated by the Hospitallers in 1271, when it fell into the hands of the Sultan of Egypt. 

want of any similar cfimbinalion. They the other side. Damascus was rather 

were devoted cntin'ly to their individual a j)rotcction against the attacks from 

interests, turning their weapons against Meso])otamia than a serious menace, though 

one anotlu'r, and not despising the ludp struggles with the power of Damascus 

oven of the enemies of their laith. The were frequent. 

eternal geographical differences within Under these circumstances Baldwin I. 
the Syrian territory, the northern part of showed high statesmanship when he 

which is as naturally attracted to the devoted his attention to securing his 

Euphrates and Tigris as the southern to country against Egypt at a time when no 

tlie Nile, proved more effective than any serious tasks awaited him upon the coast 

religious difference ; the religious struggle line, and when Antioch and Edessa were 

as such often, and at a surprisingly early not in need of his help. To his efforts 

date, disappeared, to the scorn and anger was due the line of strong fortresses 

of devoutly minded jiilgrims, and gave way which protected the southern frontier, 

to the^ secular requirements of the indi- especially towards Ascalon, including I belin 

vidual states in every part of the country, and the castles of Beit Jibrin, Beit Nuba, 

In the midst of these aberrations, which and Tell es-sahye, which were built at 
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the time of Fulk. In particular he it 
was who built Montreal (Mont Royal), the 
great desert fortress situated half way 
between the Dead and Red Seas. This 
fortress commanded the routes between 
Egypt, Arabia, and Damascus, and could 
thus protect communication between these 
countries in time of peace, or close it 
P . , in time of war, as necessity 
* might demand. At a later date 
« .. . this strong outpost was sup- 

iLapedition fortress of Kerak, 

at the east of the Dead Sea, and that 
of Wadi Musa further to the south. 
The far-sighted policy of Baldwin I. in 
this res})ect led him to make a bold 
expedition to the Red Sea in iii6, and 
eventually to Egy})t itself in iii8; there, 
however, he was overcome by severe 
illness before he could attempt any 
further conquests. He died on the home- 
ward march on Ajiril 2iid. 

His successor was Baldwin II. of Edessa, 
who was at that moment in Jerusalem. 
It is not sur])rising that noithern 
affairs chiefly occupied the attention of 
this ruler, as for nearly twenty years he 
had been clos(;ly connected with tin? des- 
tinies of Northern Syria. At that moment 
Antioch had been brought to the verge 
of destruction by a severe defeat which 
his knights suffered at the hands of Ihe 
Emir of Mardin, llghazi, and in which 
the regent, Roger del Principato, jell 
on June 28th, iiiq. Baldwin IE, who 
undertook the regency, was able to hand 
over the principalit\ undiminished to the 
young Bohemond IE, notwithstanding 
numerous misfortunes, when the latter 
ruler received these dominions with the 
hand of Baldwin’s second daughter Alice, 
in the middle of ()ctol)er, 1126. 

Unfortunately the king did not always 
obtain that sympathetic co-o])eration 
which his services to the princi})ality had 
merited. On one occasion his son-in-law 


omitted to su])port one of Baldwin’s most 

Why Aleppo attempts upon Alep],o. 

Was 1 he governor of Antioch con- 

w Vt It sidered it advisable not to 
® ^ allow the king to become too 

successful against the enemies of the faith, 
and Aleppo remained unconquered like 
Damascus, against which Baldwin also 
directed vigorous attacks. In the former 
case he was forced to content himself with 


the acquisition ot a large portion of the 
territory of Alep})0 ; and in the latter case 
with the surrender of Banks, the outpost 
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of the Damascenes on Mount Hermon 
at the source of the Jordan — a post that 
the Mohammedans had hitherto used as a 
base for incessant raids upon the north 
of Palestine and the coast towns, whence 
they had supported the resistance 
of Tyre, the conquest of which was not 
yet complete. Banks was recovered by 
the infidels in 1132, and again recaptured 
by the Christians in 1140. At that point 
was maintained, after 113Q, the strong 
crusading fortress, Kalaat es-Subebe, 
until, in 1165, the position was finally and 
definitely seized by Nur ed-din. 

U])on the whole the successes of 
Baldwin IE were somewhat modest, but 
the Frankish victories easily counteracted 
the pressure of the Mohammedans. As 
evidence of the Mohammedan attitude, 
we may quote the words of one of their 
chroniclers, who comjdains, with some 
exaggeration : “ 'flie star of Islam had^ 

sunk below the horizon, and the sun of its* 
destinies was hidden behind the clouds. 
The banners of the infidels waved over the 
Mohammedan territories, and the victories 
of the unjust overj)Owered the faithful. 
^ _ The em])ire of the Franks 

p ^ extended from Mardin in Meso- 

fK*” F**^ l><^dainia to El-Arish on the 

e ran s ]£gyptian frontier. In the whole 
of Syria but lew towns remained fiee from 
their rule. Even of these, Ale])])o was 
tributary to them, and Damascus was 
forced to surrender its Christian slaves. In 
Mesoj)otamia their armies advanced to 
Amida and Nisibis, and the Mohammedans 
ol Rakka and Harran found no })roleclion 
against their cruelty.” 

During the reign of Baldwin IE arose 
those associations in which at a later 
date the .s])iritual and secular chivalry 
of the crusading principalities displayed 
its great brilliancy, but which later 
became almost states within the state, 
and one of the most material causes of 


the downfall of the Frankish Empire. 
These wen? the orders of knights. The 
order of Temjdars was founded about 
iiiq under Hugo of Payens, and was 
originally a simple fraternity connected 
with the hos])ital of St. John to protect 
})i]grims from robbers and highway- 
men. The new foundation speedily lost 
its character as a military brotherhood 
and became an ecclesiastical order, the 


members of which pledged themselves to 
cha.stity, poverty, and obedience, and 
gave their oaths to the Patriarch of 
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Jerusalem to fight on behalf of the pilgrims 
in the holy cities. This conjunction of 
military service and spiritual exercises 
proved in com])lete harmony with the 
spirit of the times. In January, 1128, it 
secured theT powerful suppoit of St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, at the Council of Troyes, 
and received from him a rule akin to that 
of the Benedictines ; from this date its 
j)ath was easy. 

Extensive privileges gradually with- 
drew its members from the infliience of 
the local clergy and its houses from the 
supremacy of the bishops ; the order 
speedily acknowledged no superior but 
the Poj')e, and rose to great splendour. 
Members of the superior nobility a])})lit‘d 
for reception and brought their ]X 3 Ssessions 
with them ; princes and lords outbid one 
another in rich grants of land and ])eo]>le. 
In a short time the order Ix^came one of 
the largest territorial j^owers even in tlu; 
west, and an entirely independent pow'er, 
on an equal footing with the Syrian ])etty 
states. Th(‘ incnaise of its wealth gav(‘ 
it an importance equivalent to that of 
the rising mercantile cities of Italy ; it 
became a wfiolesale merchant 
and manufacturer, and ev(;n a 


The Great 
Order of 
Templars 


kind of gigantic bank, as no 
small jiart of wc'ste.rn mone- 
tary exchange ])assed through its hands. 
It can l.)ear comparison with modern in- 
stitutions of the kind ; it even became 
the ]uoneer of new economic forms, which 
the Teutonic knights of lat(U' date after- 
wards imitated in their own interest. 

The Templars derived their name from 
cheir first possession, given them by 
Baldwin II, a j)art of the king’s ])akice 
upon the supposed site of the Temple, the 
so-called Mountain Mosque (Kubbet es- 
Sachra) ; the Knights of .St. John deriv(‘d 
their name from the saint to whom was de- 
dicated a hospital, with a pilgrim’s shelter 
and chapel, founded before the Crusades 
and in connection with the Amaltitan 
monastery of Santa Maria Latina, near 
the Church of the Holy Se})ulchre. 

The connection between the monastery 
and hospital was broken at die outset 
of the crusading period by the Pro- 
ven(;;al, Gerhard, who raised the hospital 
to high prosperity and wealth ; his 
successor, Raimond du Puy, transformed 
the brotherhood into a strict monastic 
association and made the struggle against 
the infidels one of the tasks of the 
new order, in imitation of the Templars, 


who, as we have observed, probably 
originated also in this spot. Thus the 
possil)ility was thrown open of a course 
of devclo})mcnt, similar to that of the 
Tem])lar order. The difference was that 
the Knights of St. John, the Hospitallers, 
were more strongly conscious than the 
Templars of their original objects, the 

The Evil 

Model of the <'onsequence of their 
Templars liberation from any 

ecclesiastical control other than 
that of the Pope, drifted into hostility 
against the authorities of the Church, and, 
])crha}^s, evciitiialJy became corrupted by 
Nihilist and Satanist errors, which they are 
supposed to have borrow^ed from their re- 
puted Mohammedan model, the mysterious 
sect of the Assassins. 

The ris(' of the two first knightly orders 
tails pro])abIy w’illiin the reign of King 
Fnlk. He had been Count of Anjou, and 
through his son Geoffrey, the son-in-law^ 
of Henry J. of England and father of 
Henry II., became the ancestor of the 
Idantagenets : he had taken the eldest 
daughter of ikildwin IT, Mt'lisende, as 
his second wife' in ii2(), and had been 
designated as Ibaldwin’s successor. 
Traditions vary as to his character ; they 
reju'eseiit him at one tiim^ as a powerful 
and well-meaning ruler, at another as 
a hel])less w('akling. The fact is that he 
maintained the emj)ire at that height of 
])()w^er at which he had found it ; the con- 
solidation of its basis and the steady increase 
of its economic j^rosjxuity mark his reign 
as the zenith of I^h ankish development. 

The grow ing disobedience of the vassals, 
wdiich threatened to ckistroy the vitality 
of the kingdom, was vigorously crushed 
for the moment. The lebel Count Hugo 
of Jop])a was humbled, Count Pons 
of Tri])olis was reduced to impotence, the 
intrigues of the ambitious sister-in-law 
of the king. Alicia of Antioch, were 
thw^arted ; she had been anxious to secure 
her own rule against the rights 
amascus daughter, Constance, 

the Protector , ■ xr 

of S ria ^ minor. Nor- 

® them Syria was protected 

against the invasions of the Seljuks and 
Turkomans, and after one defeat had been 
suffered at the hands of the Amir of 
Mossul, Imad ed-din Zenki, oh July iith, 
1137, it became possible to secure a firm 
alliance of the crusading states with 
Damascus (1133-1140), which protected 
Syria for the moment from any serious 
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menace from Mesopotamia. The un- 
changing geographical conditions had al- 
most precisely reproduced that situation 
which existed almost two thousand years 
earlier, when the petty states of Jerusalem 
and Samaria were in similar relations with 
the East. On the side of Egypt a line of for- 
tresses was built which cut off any advance 
^ ^ from Ascalon, and in the 

en ra e Moabite territory Kerak was 

and Commerce . , i j. i r j 

j erected — not to be confused 

Flourished Hospitallers’ castle, 

near Tripolis, called Crac des Chevaliers — 
which, like Montreal, commanded the 
routes between Egy|)t and Syria. 

Trade and commerce, promoted by the 
coast settlements of the Italians, now 
reached their highest ])ros])erity. This 
develo])ment filled the country with the 
wealth and luxury of a southern colony, 
and brought the days of greatest bril- 
liancy to the chivalrous splendour of the 
courts of Jerusalem and Antioch. 1'his 
was the golden age of the knightly orders, 
as yet entirely free from any ominous 
symptoms of demoralisation. The weak- 
nesses inherent in the leudal organisation 
of the kingdom were less obvious under 
the first strong rulers. The retention of 
important jirivileges affec'ting military, 
tinancial, and legal affairs in the hands of 
the great vassals, the o])])osition and 
separatism of the knightly orders, had not 
yet become so dangerously ])ronounced as 
at a later date. The actual administration 
of the feudal constitution and its law by 
no means corresj)onded with the ideal 
picture which had been traced in the 
Assizes of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

This ])icture ])robably dates from the 
time of Fulk, though its final form belongs 
to nearly a century lat('r, and it is to be 
regarded as the ])rogramme of the feudal 
system in opposition to the monarchy, and 
in particular to the claims of FredtTic II. 
The feudal system had hardly been carried 
during the times of royal ])owcr to so 
TK H • <^l3.^^g^rous and logical a stage of 

ofPeural So much, at any 

p . rate, is certain, that the idea 
Prosperity system, which 

in itself and with reference to the con- 
ditions of previous centuries was a great 
constitutional achievement, attained to 
its most perfect form in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and to this extent realised 
the highest possible point of its prosperity ; 
hereafter we shall have to consider why 
this particular course of development 
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necessarily entailed the most complete 
downfall. The prosperity and well-being 
of the crusading states certainly received 
the strongest impetus from the flourishing 
condition of trade and local culture, which 
was due to the Italian colonists. 

The merchants of the west had now 
secured a footing in Asia in the midst of a 
kindred nationality and under the most 
favourable conditions of life, protected by 
their own jirivileges and concessions, in 
settlements under their own magistrates, 
police, judicial system, and Church. Any 
chance visitor to these harbours for 
commercial ])ur])oses could find suj)])ort, 
information, and counsel from his country- 
men and from the colonial officials ; 
indeed the office of consul originated in 
this quarter. 

There was no necessity to travel into the 
interior, for the Syrian coast could ])rovid(‘ 
the jnoducts of almost the entire eastern 
world. Mercantile coinmuuicatioii with 
the Persian (iulf— by which relations had 
always been maintained with India and 
China across thc^ Indian Ocean — and with 
Nearer Asia and China, by tlu^ land route 
n A A through Persia, Bucharest, 

^ Samarkand, Ferghana, and 

Centre**'* Turkestan, converged upon 

Bagdad : hence the caravan 

routes led to the Euphrates, and to Rakka, 
at which ]K)int also the commercial routes 
from Mossul and Diarbeka reached the river 
by way of Nisib, Samosata, Edessa, and 
Harraii. From Rakka a northern com- 
mercial route passed through Ale])p() to 
the coast at Antioch and Laodicea, and a 
southern route advanced to Damascus 
by way of Hamath and Hims, at which 
point it joined the great roads from Arabia 
and Egy])t. In this way Damascus has 
become the start ing-})oint of the Syrian 
Haj, the chief ])ilgrim caravan to Mecca, 
and the meeting-j)oint of mercantile routes 
in Asia Minor. The city received the pro- 
ducts of India and China from two direc- 
tions and the products of Western Asia 
from the north, with those of Egypt from 
the south. 

To this influx of wares from every 
part of the world were added the native 
industries. These were silk-weaving, 
esjiecially of gold brocade, which had 
reached high perfection, and the forging 
of weapons, which had become no less 
famous than the silk industry. This great 
centre of Mohammedan trade and com- 
merce now formed the hinterland of the 
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Syrian coast. The not inconsiderable 
marts of Hamath and Hims sent their 
wares down to the sea to the harbours of 
Tortosa and Trij)olis ; Antioch and Lao- 
dicea were in connection with Bagdad, 
Mossiil, and the Far East, by way of 
Aleppo and Rakka, but Damascus was but 
a few days’ journey from the great com- 
mercial centres of B(\yrout, Tyre, Sidoii, 
and Acre. In the intervening territory 
Tiberias, with Haifa as its export harbour, 
had become an importan t commercial centre 
because it la}^ upon the road from Egypt to 
Damascus, which traversed the country 
diagonallv : Acre, however. u])()u the coast. 


incense, indigo, Brazil wood, and pearls 
were on sale. The wholesale traders of 
the East themselves, the merchants of 
Mossul , for ins tance, seem constan tly to have 
brought their wares to these harboui*s. 

Ev'on at that date the scaj)orts dis- 
played that same mixture of Oriental 
po])ulations which ])ersists at the present 
day. The inhabitants of Trij)olis, for 
instance', were Latins, Greeks, Armenians, 
Maronites, Nestorians, Jews, and Sara- 
cens. To thei’’ carrying trade was added 
a considerable Syrian trade in the products 
of th(^ Syrian soiland industry. The fertility 
of th(‘ soil had not yet been destroyed by 



RECONSTRUCTION OF A STRONGLY FORTIFIED CASTLE OF THE HOSPITALLERS IN SYRIA 


possessed the best and widest harbour in 
Syria, and gradually colU'cted the export 
trade of the whole East within its walls, 
as the customs tariffs, which have been 
preserved, record. From these documents 
we can see that in Acre were collected 
rhubarb Irom East Asia, musk from Thibet, 
])e})per, cinnamon, nutmeg -in short, all 
the spices of India which were so eagerly 
coveted during those centuries. Thither 
also came aloe wood from Assam, cam])hor 
from the Sunda Islands, Indian and East 
African ivory, incense and dates from 
Arabia, and many other products. In 
Bey rout documents tell us that pepper. 


Turkish misgovernment, and the most 
careful culiivation pre\ailed in the warm 
str(‘tches of coas^ couiitr3e 

International exchange of an extent and 
richness hitherto unknown to western 
civilisation became the source of unpre- 
cedented and uiicx])ected wealth. During 
the early })eriod of the kingdom, a con- 
t(anporary chronicler, the chaplain of 
Baldwin I ., who had accom])anied him upon 
the First Crusade, writes as follows : 
“ From day to day v/e are followed by 
our relations and parents, who without real 
willingness abandoned all their former 
possessions. For those who there were 
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poor were here made rich by God ; those 
who had but little money now possess 
countless wealth, and he who had never had 
a village, here receives a town from God's 
hand.” The acquisition of masterless land 
and property was easy ; and when to 
this was added the profits of trade and 
p . . manufactures, every condition of 
^ena les colonial prosperity was 

, present. Splendour and immor- 

ality, the usual consequences of 
luxury, were fostered by the southern 
climate, and speedily became a])parent. 
At the moment, indeed, these darker 
pictures were hidden by the briglitcr side ; 
the splendour and brilliancy of western 
chivalry was conjoined with colonial j)ro" 
sperity and found here the classical soil of 
its growth, notwithstanding infusions of 
foreign blood. The incessant struggle 
against the infidels was an anxiety rawer 
entirely overpowered by the inclination 
to pursue material interests through 
commercial intercourse ; it was an anxiety 
which produced the most c()m])l('te military 
skill on the part of the knights, which 
made them j)erfect in the works, of war 
and peace, and the determining element 
in the social and intellectual chlture of the 
Middle Ages. The European chivalry of 
the crusading centuries m‘ver denied that 
it had originated on the ])lains of Syria. 
France was its mother country, and gradu- 
ally became the great centre of the cru- 
sading movement, whence it derixed its 
claim to lead civilisation. Through France 
it passed to the other countries of the West, 
esf)ecially to Germany. As its prosperity 
belongs to the East, so also does its 
degeneration, the outcome of contact with 
the excrescences of a colonial civilisation 
which was destined to clear the ground for 
other economic, constitutional, and social 
forms. 


The prosj^erity, however, of the crusad- 
ing states— the possibility of their main- 


Foundations 
of the Latin 
Kingdom 


tainiiig a firm front against 
Islam — was doomed to end 
whenever the Seljuk power 
should succeed in concentrating 


itself. Lack of cohesion among the Turks 


left the Christians in comparative security ; 


but their own lack of cohesion could not 


but bring disaster in the face of united 
effort. Feudalism and effective cohesion 


we^e incompatible ; and, practically speak- 
ing, the Latin kingdom was ultra-feudal. 


Moreover, it did not rest on the support 
of an organised Europe, but only on the 
casual impulse which drove kings, nobles, 
or knights individually to take the Cross. 
A wave of crusading sentiment might 
carry vast armies to the East. In the case 
of the First Crusade, only the magnitude 
of the wave had enabled the Crusadeis 
to achieve their object. There was no 
other wave of the same magnitude, and 
in the intervals of subsidence the support 
given to the Eastern Christians was 
desultory. 

While Fulk of Anjou was king of 
Jerusalem (1131-1144), Irnad ed-din Zenki 
of Mosul was concentrating the Syrian 
Turkish })ower in his own hands. The 
Latins were at odds with the (ireek Empire. 
In 1144 Zenki ca])tured Edena, and the 
conquest w^is conhrmed in ii4() by his 
son and successor, Nur ed-din. The cnerg\' 
of the r()])e, Eugenius 111 ., and of Bernard 
of Clair vaux set in motion the vSecond 
Crusade, at the head of which Louis VH. 
of France and tlie Cierman Conrad were 
induced to place themselves. But there 
^ wais no combination. The Ger- 

Collapse of ex])edition was virtually 

the Second niined before the French arrived, 
orusade kingdom did not 

wish to bring down u})on itself the 
whole force of the vSeljuks, and its leaders 
deliberately misled their western ally into 
inevitable failure. The Second Crusade 
colla})sed. Within the Latin kingdom 
political disintegration and personal demo- 
ralisation under the intiuence of Oriental 
conditions progressed together during the 
reign of Baldwin 111 ., who w^as succeeded 
in 1 162 by his brother, Amalric. 

The dissensions of the Fatirnid rulers 
of Egy])t causc'd one faction first to call 
in the aid of Nur ed-din’s general, Shirku, 
and then to quarrel with him and invite 
the aid of the Latin kingdom. The details 
of the contest need not detain us hen*. 
Military operations of varying success, 
coupled with a fast-and-loosc diplomatic 
policy, ended in the ignominious with- 
draw’al of Amalric, and the establishment 
of Shirku as Egyptian vizir. In ii()q he 
was followed by his nephew, Ayub Salah 
ed-din Yusuf, known as Saladin, who, 
having made himself master of Egypt, 
was enabled, by the death of Nur 
ed-din, to establish himself also as the 
lord of that potentate’s dominions in 1183. 
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SALADIN AND THE CRUSADES 

THE STRUGGLES FOR THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


T he kingrlom of Jerusalem was now 
thrown into dynastic confusion by the 
early death of King Amalric, who died ('U 
July nth, 1174, at the age of thirty-eight, 
and almost at the same moment as Nur 
cd-din. I'lic change to life in a sub- 
tro])ical climate had not only weakened 
the moral resistance of the Europeans to 
the temptations of colonial culture, but 
had also produced ])hysical degeiKu-ation. 
It is a remarkable fact that of the children 
born to the Frankish nobles in Palestine 
hardly one reached inaturity ; the descen- 
dants of the Lorrairui- Angevin dynasty 
all died in early youth. During the 
thirteenth century this fate precluded 
that dynastic consolidation which might 
have brought real leaders to tin' front. 

The want of such leaders was (;s])ccially 
disastrous during the decade imniediatc^ly 
])receding the fall of Jerusalem. Amalri('’s 
heir, his son by Agnes of Eckissa — ^lic 
- marri(‘d his second wile, Maria 

The Leprous (-„mnena, in ii(.7-was l^ald- 

• i\r will ‘1 ilipil 

* * ca])acity, but smitten with 

le])rosy. He gained many successes, imiiid- 
ing a victory over the great Saladin, at Tell- 
jezer, on November 25th, 1177. But tlu^ 
increase of his malady, and the constant 
quarrels of the barons concerning the 
regency and the succession, counter- 
balanced any loss inflicted n])on this power- 
ful foe. Of the candidates lor the regency, 
an advisable choice seemed to be Count 
Raimond of Tripolis, a distinguished, 
though possibly over-cautious, character. 
He was opposed by Count Guy of Lusig- 
nan, who had married Sibylla in the spring 
of 1180. She was the widowed sister of 
the king, having lost her husband in 1177. 

After the death of Baldwin IV., in 1185, 
Sibylla’s little son, Baldwin V., died at the 
beginning of 1186. In the resulting out- 
break of intrigue the incompetent Guy of 
Lusignan succeeded in securing the crown 
against the admirable regent Raimond. 
In the spring of 1187 Saladin advanced 


upon the country with the united forces of 
Egy|)t and Syria. His invasion was facili- 
tated by the continuance of dissension 
betw^een Raimond and Guy. Though the 
Franks wane able to take tlie field against 
him wdth 20,000 men, the chivalry of the 
kingdom, after dis])laying its old 
lege an overwliclmed by 

Fall of r 1 


Jerusalem 


the devastating blows of Saladin 


on July 3rd and 4th, 1187, in 
the battle of Hal tin, to the west of Tiberias, 
a fierce conflict wdiicli continued for two 
days. Saladin was magnanimous enough 
to liberate, in June, ti88. King Guy and 
the other barons wdio had fallen into 
his hands, but in the nu^antime he had 
.secured his mastery of the country. After 
Tiberias, he reduced Acne Jaffa, Gesarea, 
and Sidon in July, with a number of 
fortresses and castles in the interior. 

Ill August lie caj)tured Bey rout ; in 
Sejdember, Asi alon, (iaza, and the tow'iis 
Ixdw^i^en tlu^se ])Iaces and the Ploly City ; 
fimdly Jerusalem itself fell, after a fort- 
night’s siege, notwithstanding the lamenta- 
tions and ])rayers ot the monks, priests, 
and mins, wiio eanied the Holy Cross in 
])r()C(‘ssi()ii round the walls. Part of the 
inhabitants secured their freedom and a 
sale-condu('t to tlu; unconquered harbours 
at tlie jirice of a high poll-tax. 

Meanwhile, Mohammedanism celebrated 
its re-esfablishment in Jerusalem with 


great splendour. Only after some weeks 
did vSaladin leave the city to resume in 
August the siege of Tyre, which had 
])reviously lailed. Here he again en- 
countered a heroic defence by Conrad 


Where 

SeladiA 

Failed 


of Montferrat, the second of 
those brothers w^ho had reached 
the Holy Land immediately 
after the battle of Hattin. After 


months of fruitless endeavour, Saladin 
was forced to retire on January ist, 
1188. An attack upon Tripolis in June 
proved equally unsuccessful. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in capturing Arka, Tor- 
tosa, Gibelet, Laodicea, and a number of 
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fortresses in Northern Syria, and reduced 
Antioch to severe straits. At the end of 
October, Kerak succumbed to re])eated 
assaults. The Templar fortress of Safed 
was captured on January 5th, ii8q, Mont- 
real shortly afterwards, and Belfort 
(Shakif Aruun) on A])ril nth. iipo. 
Antioch, Tripolis, Tyre, and the Johannite 
fortress of Margat were tlu‘ only positions 
remaining in the hands of the Christians. 

Only Western help could now save the 
Frankish rule 
from annihila- 
tion. The failure 
of the St'cond 
Crusade had eon- 
=iiderably damj)ed 
the general en- 
thusiasm on be- 
half oi the Holy 
Se|7ulchri‘. Mili- 
tary reinforce- 
ments to PaK's- 
tine were, com- 
[)aratively s])eak- 
ing. most scanty 
during tlu' g(‘ne- 
ration after 1150. 

The ernbassic's 
A m a 1 r i c 
B a 1 d win 
informing tlu* 
westt'rn rulers of 
the needs of the 
Syrian states, 
were honoural)l\’ 
received, l)ut re- 
turned with no 
tangible lesults, 
lor the hostilities 
pr (‘ va i 1 i n g be- 
tw(‘eii the emj)ire 
and the paj)ac\', 
and b(Tw(‘en 
France and Fng- 
land, jUTvented 
any general co- 
operation. Now^, 
however, the dis- 
astrous news from the East aroused the 
deepest grief and the fiei'cest indignation in 
Europe, and ])ublic enthusiasm rose even 
to a higher pitch than at the time of the 
First Cruasde. The heart of l^()]:)e Urban III. 
was broken by the new's of the fall of Jeru- 
salem, and he died on October 20th, T187. 
His successor, Gregory V 111 ., at once made 
peace with the em})ire ; and upon his 
death, on December 17th, Clement III. 
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zealously continued the efforts of Gregory 
to secure the co-operation of the western 
powers in a new C rusadc. Circular letters 
were issued to every ])rince, and instruc- 
tions for fasting and prayer to all the 
cl(*rgy, while the people were exhorted to 
purity and simplicity of life. Indulgences 
and the ])ost]X)nement of creditors’ claims 
were offered to all who might take tin; 
cross ; all who remained at home, high and 
low, becann' liable to the “ Saladin lithe.” 

Thus amid })as- 
sionate excite- 
ment L a t i n 
Christ e n d o m 
took u]') arms 
almost as one 
man. Oncc' again 
the lire of en- 
thusiastic devo- 
tion, scorning 
su f 'f V ring o r 
death, glowed in 
the h(‘arts of the 
chosen; once 
again the un- 
usual ])rivik'gt's 
granted to Ciu- 
saders were re- 
garded by the 
larger nnrnU'is 
of worldly wise 
])artici pants as 
a n V X cell e 11 1 

0] ’>])ortiinit\' to 
withdraw with 
honour from 
ti'oubles at home, 
and to gain faint*, 
wealth, and an 
evt'rliisting rt*- 
com} )ense abroad. 
If evt‘i- a Crusade* 
afforded pros- 

1) ects of com- 
])lete success, it 
wms surely this 
w h i c h w a s 
])lanned in ti88, 

for it was joined in rapid succession by 
Philij) 1 1. Augustus of Fh-ance, by his o})po- 
nerit, Henry 11 . of England, by Henry’s 
rebi'llious son Richard upon his father’s 
death on July 6th, 1189, and finally by the 
most powerful of western inonarchs, the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, whose reso- 
lution was taken at the famous ” Diet of 
Christ ” at Mainz, on the Sunday called 
“ L(etarc Jerusalem ” — March 27th, 1188. 


a n (1 

IV., 



SALADIN, THE GREAT ENEMY OF THE CRUSADES 
Tlie rapid rise to power of this great sultan was largely respoii.sible 
for the Third Crusade being undertaken. With fierce determination 
he opposed the crusading forces, but five years of stubborn conflict 
exhausted him, and he showed a readiness to make concessions. A 
three years’ truce was agreed to, Jerusalem remaining with the infidels, 

1‘rom till? dr.i .vinj|f by (.iist.ivc Dor,'- 


SALADIN AND THE CRUSADES 


Once again one of the greatest military 
and religious enterprises known to history, 
born amid tumultuous zeal and burning 
enthusiasm, died away within a few years, 
and the united western armament was 
eventually shattered by miserable brawls 
with friend and foe, utterly unworthy of 
the movement, though it must l)e said 
that the causes of failure to some extent 
lay deeper than in unfortunate events and 
the antagonism of the leaders. In jxirticu- 
lar a calamity, which could not have been 
anticipated, brought to a mis('rabl{‘ end 


the (ierman Crusade 
most cajjable ex- 
])editioiis which 
mediaeval Germany 
ever sent lorth. 
'riu' numlx'rs of tin' 
army were esti- 
mated at one* 
bundr(‘d tliousand 
iruai, including 
some hity thousand 
k nights. These 
figures were doubt - 
l(‘ss s u b j t‘ c t to 
tlie usual exaggera- 
tion, as it is ex- 
))ressly stal(‘d that 
tlu' army was 
smaller than the 
(iermaii levy ol 
1147, h>r the reason 
that unsuitable 
pait icipaiits were 
t'xc'hided by a ccai- 
sus (thre(’ silver 
marks), and nom* 
but well-equij )])(•(! 
and experic'iiced 
warriors, knights, 
and trairu'd squires 
were admitted. 
This proud host 
was under the com- 
mand of the most 
cixpericTiced and 
successful g('neral 
of the age, the 
admiration of East 
and West, the 
powerful emperor. 
Upon the approach 
of his army, Saladin 


one of the best and 


might not be used as bases by the Germans ; 
and an Arab Christian afterwards wrote : 
“ Had not the gracious providence of God 
brought death upon the emperor at the 
moment when he was about to invade 
Syria, it would have been said of Syria 
and Egypt in later days that here the 
Mohammedans once ruled ! ” 

Ihe (ierman army followed the route of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and surmounted 
such difficulties as they encountered with 
greater ease than any preceding expedi- 
tion. Hungary and its king, Bela III., 
were overawed by the rejmtation of the 



ENGLAND’S CRUSADING KING. RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 


himself razed the Filled with zeal for the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels, Richard I., King of England, 
walls of several for East in December, 1190, and fought heroically against the Christians’ enemies, 

fortresses in Pales- present at the capture of Acre, his military skill and prowess contributing largely 

, , f V " stronghold, and at Arsaf he overthrew the Saracens. He failed, however, 

tnat they to reach Jerusalem, and eventually concluded a three years’ truce 


tine, 


with Saladin. 
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emperor ; Servia and Wallachia offered upon the completion of a day's march, 

homage and hospitality. In the Greek The aged emperor was carried from the 

Empire the path was more difficult ; waves of the mountain stream still living ; 

the dynasty of the Cornneni had come to for a whole day the doctors strove to save 

an end in 1185, and the old state of his life, but in vain. He died on June 

disruption had returned. Beyond the loth, iigo, and with him died the spirit 

Balkans the German army met with of the German Crusade. Contem])orary 

doubtful friendship, which soon became chroniclers re})rcscnt the crusading army 

treacherous opposition. Eventually, how- as falling to pieces by a process of disiri- 

ever, the army succeeded in forcing a tegration u]K)n the death of Barbarossa. 

passage through Asia Minor and the It is certain that alter reaching Antioch a 

Seljuk territory, an exploit performed by number of the Crusaders eml)arked upon 



ISAAC, “EMPEROR OF CYPRUS." BEGGING FOR THE RELEASE OF HIS DAUGHTER 
An interesting: episode in the Crusade of Richard Coeur de Lion is here illustrated. Wrecked on the coast of Cyprus in 
a storm, some of the king’s followers were plundered and cast into prison by the natives, and Richard at once took 
measures to punish Isaac, who styled himself “Emperor of Cyprus.” He captured the “Emperor’s ' daughter, 
who was greatly beloved by her father, and this soon had the effect of reducing Isaac to humble submission. 

no Frankish troops since the march of the their homeward voyage at the harbour ol 

Crusaders about a century earlier, in 1097. Korykos, that many bands separated from 

At length, after unspeakable sufferings, the main body and were destroyed by th(^ 

the Crusaders were rewarded by the sight Saracens in the district of Alepjio, and 

of the Cilician jdains, the foreground of that thousands were swejH away by a 

Syria ; then the crowning misfortune came j)estilencc at Antioch. The majority of 

upon the army and the Crusade in general the German Crusaders probably returned 

in Kalykadnos (Salef). Reports differ as home from Northern Syria, 

to whether Frederic was cut eff in crossing At Tripolis, their leader, Duke Frederic, 
or riding through a river to shorten a notwithstanding the competent guidance 

difficult mountain path, or while bathing of Conrad of Montferrat, no longer felt 
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THE CRUSADERS FEUDS FIGHT BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH AT GIZOR 


The Crusade planned m 1188 began under the brightest auspices and it seemed as if success would at last reward 
the enterprise of the Christian forces But internal dissensions soon extmguished the enthusiasm. Differences 
arose betv/cen the followers of Philip II Augustus of France and those of his opponent, Henry II of England jind in 
the illustration we see the representatives of the two nations in open warfare Inside the Castle of Gizor the French 
fortified themselves, and the English made a determined effort to capture the stronghold. A terrible struggle took 
place on the bridge, many of the English, who were eventually driven back, being precipitated into the river beneatli. 
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The End of 
the German 
Crusade 


liimself strong enough to force the passes 
between the sea and the mountains on 
the road to Tyre ; he preferred to make 
the passage by sea, a mode of trans- 
port which necessarily limited the number 
of troops conveyed. Eventually, after a 
lengthy stay in Tyre, Duke Frederic is said 
to have reached Acre on October 7th 
with no more than a thousand 
men. Acre, which saw the 
end of the German Crusade, 
became the centre of those 
struggles in which the other western nations 
took ]mr1 during the Third ('rusade, a])art 
from the assistance rendered to King 
Sancho of Portugal against the' Arabs 
in it8() by numerous Crusaders from the 
coasts of the North Sea and Irom the Lower 
Rhine. We have already related that with 
the cajutal towns of Nh)rth .Syria, Tyre 
alone remained in the hands ol the Franks, 
and had survived two sieges by Soladin, 
owing to the energy of Conrad of Mont- 
feri\i.t, who had arrived from the west at 
the time of the battl(‘ of Hattin. 

The famous sit‘ge of Acre began at the 
end of August, iiiSc), in the course of which 
the whole remaining strength of Christian 
Syria and of the W(‘st was concentrated 
about this town. At the moment when 
the besiegers began o’perations Saladin 
appeared with a relie\’ing force, and a 
titanic struggle began upon two fronts, in 
the course of which the chi\alry of tlu^ 
(liristian army dis])]ayed ))owers (T 
heroism and laKlurance worthy of the 
great memories of the First Crusade. Tlu‘ 
assailants were continually harassed laoth 
by the garrison and by th(‘ ndieving army ; 
their j)osition depended entirely u{)on the 
maintenance of their communications with 
the sea, and marvellous bravery and 
tenacity were evinced in the accomplish- 
ment of this difficult task. For nearly two 
years Acre was surrounded by^ the iron circles 
of the Christian besiegers and their Saracen 
assailants. Not until the spring of iipi 
did Philip II. Augustus of France 
arrive, followed by Richard I. 
of England in the summer. 
These Christian reinforcements 
secured the surrender of the fortress and 
the retreat of Saladin on July 12th. 

These monarchs should have arrived at 
a much earlier date, seeing that their 
expeditions had been arranged and begun 
as a common enterprise. But the unstable 
and refractory temperament of Richard 
** Lionheart had caused bloody quarrels 
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Titanic 
Struggle 
at Acre 


in Sicily during October and December, 
I TOO, first with the native population and 
then with the French knights, and had 
ended in serious friction between the 
leaders themselves. Richard had, in 
consequence, repudiated his betrothal ic 
Alice, a sister of the King of France, and a 
further cause of dissension and deep mis- 
trust thus separated the two kings and 
nations who were already u]ion bad terms. 
Six precious months were wasted. At 
length, u})on March jotli, iioi, the King of 
France started ; Richard delayed twelve 
days longer, and was then driven by 
stress of we.atlier to the island of Cyj)rus, 
which fell into his hands from those 
of tlie usurper, the “Emjeeror'’ Isaac, 
of the house cf the ('omneni, by a 
remarkable conjunction of events. This 
chance conqut'st of Cy]>rus was almost the 
only ])ermanent ac'hieveuK'iit of the Third 
Crusade. After the final loss of .Syria, die 
island became a valuable outjiost of 
western civil isa don, and its close coni- 
mtucial ladations with tlu' (‘astern world 
secured its pros])erity until the Ottoman 
conquest of 1371. Acre was captun^d, in 
s])it(‘ of angry dissensions 
betv\'(‘en the Christian leaders. 
Immediately afterwards. Philip 
found an exaaise tor returning 
to h'rance. The late ol Jerusalem was thus 
left in Richard’s hands ; and under con- 
ditions which im])eratively demanded 
statesmanship, he display'ed nothing mori' 
than a reckless liravery and an audacious 
daring, with tales ol which Mohammedan 
mothers used to terrify th(‘ii‘ children in 
later years. 


Cyprus 
Captured by 
Richard 


He further tarnished his knighthood 
by his indiscretion in tearing the banner 
of Duke Leopold of Austria Irom a tower 
ol Acre, and by his cold-blooded massacre 
of 3,000 of the bold defenders, for the 
reason that their ajipointed ransom did 
not arrive at the time arranged — August 
2otli. A year was expended in purpose’ 
less marching and countermarching ; and 
though many successes were secured, 
including the capture of Caesarea, Jaffa 
and Ascalon, these towns were soon losi 
once more. No vigorous attempt could 
be made upon Jerusalem, though this wa- 
the main object of the expedition, and 
though the army reached the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Holy City. Negotia^ 
tions with Saladin were constantly begun 
and as constantly broken off. Richard’s 
chivalrous imagination extended so far as 




THE CAPTURE OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION WHILE RETURNING FROM THE CRUSADE 
Returziin^ from his unsuccessful attempt to wrest Jerusalem from the hands of the infidel, England’s warrior king, 
Richard I., was made prisoner by Leopold, Duke of Austria, in 1192. The Emperor Henry VI., to whom Richard was 
handed over, kept him in confinement for about two years, and he was liberated only on the payment of a large ransom. 
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to confer knighthood upon Saladin’s 
nephew, afterwards the Sultan Al-Kamii. 
The wild project was even discussed at the 
end of iigi of a marriage between Saladin’s 
brother Aladil and Richard’s sister Joanna. 

Saladin was exhausted by five years 
of fierce conflict ; he showed a readi- 
ness to make concessions, and would 
probably have gone so far as 
Jerusalem to sacrifice Jerusalem. But 

Infidel s the Arab chroniclers emj)hasise 
the difficulty of conducting 
negotiations with Richard : “ Whenever an 
agreement was arranged with the King of 
England, he immediately annulled it : he 
continually made changes in the terms 
of a convention or raised difficulties in the 
way : if he gave his word, he took it back 
again, and was ever the first to Ineak the 
secrecy which he had required.” The end 
of all this purposeless struggle was a three 
years’ armistice, which began on Septem- 
ber 2nd ; it secured the Christians in 
possession of the seaboard from Jaffa to 
Tyre, and gave them some fortresses in 
the interior. Jerusalem, however, was 
left in the hands of the infidels, and Chris- 
tians were allowed to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre only in small companies and 
unarmed ; since 1187 the Sepulchre had 
been guarded by Syrian jiriests, and 
Christian prisoners had perforrrted their 
tasks around it under the lash of their 
tormentors. 

The kingdom was named ” J(Tusalcm ” 
as though in mockery ; and liefore return- 
ing home Richard of England was obliged, 
at the urgent wish oi the barons, to grant 
the crown to Conrad of Montlerrat, who 
was shortly afterwards — in April, 1192 — 
murdered by assassins, (ainrad’s widow, 
Isabella, was ever ready for a fresh 
marriage, and her inheritance now 
passed with her hand to Count Henry of 
Champagne, a nephew of the King of 
England. Richard had invested his fa- 
vourite, Guy, with the kingdom of Cyprus 
on April 5th, 1192; the 
r * Templars, to whom the island 

- **** 1 had been originally entrusted, 
Irom Cypr« expelled'by a revolt. 

Thus began the Cypriot dynasty of Lusig- 
nan, which eventually renewed its claim 
upon Jerusalem, and in which that king- 
dom was ultimately merged. The great 
e^ort had failed. Europe had finally 
demonstrated its incapacity for corporate 
action. A so-called kingdom of Jerusalem 
survived, but its king did not reign 
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in the Holy City. From the Latin 
state itself religious fervour had perma- 
nently departed ; but another century 
was to elapse before tlie men of the West 
ceased to be stirred by the crusading 
spirit. After that it became a vague 
dream, which never materialised itself. 

But during the hundred years following 
the Third Crusade a number of expeditions 
were undertaken, insomuch that historians 
are not agreed as to which of them arc 
entitled to the dignity of enumeration 
among the Crusades pro])er. One was 
organised by the German Emperor, Henry 
VI., before the twelfth century closed ; 
but he died without ])ersonaHy taking 
j)art in it, and it ended in disaster. The 
vigour and resolution of the great Pope 
Innocent HI. brought together a great 
armament for the Fifth Crusade, when the 
new century began ; greed and Venetian 
diplomacy provided excuses for turning 
it into an attack on the Byzantine Empire 
instead of on th(' Turk, and its outcome 
was the temporary establishment of a 
Latin 1^'mpire at Const antino])le. Other 
successful efforts followed, and at length, 
in 1228, the Emperor Frederic 11 . 

rusa cs long-promis(’d 

« - Sixth Crusade. Without a 

^ battle, he forced u}K)n the Turks 
a treaty which surrendered Palestine 
once more t(.) him as king of Jerusalem ; 
but he was obliged to crown himself with 
his own hands, because no ecclesiastic' 
would perform the function on behalf ot 
the excommunicate em])eror, who re- 
turned to Euro})e to carry on his contest 
with the })a})acy. Jerusalem remained in 
Christian hands lor only a brief period. 

In 1249, Saint Louis led a ('rusade, on the 
hypothesis that the gate of Palestine was 
in Egypt. Damietta was taken, but 
dissension and lack of disci})line wrought 
the usual ruin. The Crusaders were trapped 
and overwhelmed ; Louis himself was 
taken prisoner, and was released only 
on the payment of a heavy ransom. Once 
more, in 1270, Louis led a Crusade, but 
died when the expedition had landed on 
the African coast. For a time the task 
was carried on by Prince Edward ot 
England ; but his father’s death and his 
own accession to the English throne as 
Edward 1 . demanded his return to his 
kingdom, with nothing accomplished be- 
yond the capture of Nazareth. So ended 
the last serious attempt to recover the 
Holy Land for Christendom. 




Sr. LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE, SEEKING REFUGE FROM THE SARACENS 
Falling under the fascinating spell of the great crusading movement, Louis IX. of France, better known as St. Louis, 
headed & Crusade in 1249, making for Palestine by way of Egypt. Trapped and overwhelmed by the enemy, the King 
of France fell into the hands of the Saracens, who demanded a heavy ransom for his release. Undaunted, however, by his 
ill success on this occasion, he led another Crusade in 1270, but died when the expedition had landed on the African coast 
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THE PASSING OF THE CRUSADES 


AND THEIR LEGACY TO THE MILITARY ORDERS 


'THE strife on the ])art of the Christians 
^ which had enfeebled their final powe 's 
of resistance had assumed (mormons j)ro- 
portions in the last centuries. At Acre 
itself, in the year 1257, war broke out 
between the Gemiese and Venetians, 
in which also tlie Pisans and 


the ever-hostile Teni])lars and 


The Heavy 

Revenge of involved, 

first on the side ol the (jcmoese 
and then on the side of the Venetians, 
h'or two years regular battles were fought 
about Acre and Tyre, which cost the lives 
of twenty thousand men, occasioned losses 
of ships and pro[)erty, and dewastaled 
the town of Acre so that it was almost 
annihilated. This was the beginning of 
the war between the two na\'al pow(U's 
which lasted about one hundred and 
twenty-five years. In the first j)eriod 
the Genoese avenged themselves for being 
driven out of Acre by exj'elliiig, in their 
turn, the Venetians and Latins from 
Constantinojile, while later they almost 
entirely destroyed the ]>ower of their 
weaker opponents, the Pisans. 

Under such conditions affairs in the Holy 
Land were trending to a catastro])he.. It 
seemed at first ])ossibli‘ to ward off destruc- 
tion by the hel[) of unexjiected allies. Sinc(‘ 
the beginning of the century, when tlu^ 
Mongols under Genghis Khan had made 
inroads into Western Asia, the ('hristians 
had cast a liopeful look towards them 
as a result of the naturally hostile attitude 
which they had adojited against Islam. 
The Crusaders had already fallen under 
the influence of the mysterious legend 
of the Christian Prester John, 
ongo s appear with an 

Favour the r .1 b ... 

. .. army from the far west to 

help the Lrusaders. In time 
rumours of the friendly feelings entertained 
by the Mongols for the Christians grew 
in ''force. Like his brother and overlord 
Mangu, Hulagu, a grandson of Genghis 
Khan, who conquered Bagdad and des- 
troyed the Abbasid caliphate, was entirely 
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on the side of tlie Christians. His favourite 
wife was a Christian, and she was able to 
procure every advantage for her religion. 
Her son Abaka received tlie Holy 
Communion with the Christians several 
times, and also again a few days before 
his death. His luother and successor, 
Tagudar Ogul, had been bajhised as a 
child, a proh'ssion of faith which he 
afterwards most em]:>hatically disavowed, 
for immediately on his succession to })owe] 
he went over to Islam under the nami^ 
ol Ahmed-Sultan. 

The policy of the II khans, which was 
friendly to tlie ('hristians, was again adoj)te(] 
by his nephew Argun, tlie eldest son ol 
Abaka, who dethroned Ahmed after a short 
rule. From the days ol the first Council 
of Lyons, 1245, until lat(‘ in th(‘ fourteenth 
(Tiitury their courts wer(‘ 0})en to am- 
liassadors of tlu^ Pojies and of the western 
jirinces, ])articularly to Franciscan friars, 
„ ^ while Argun, for his ixirt, sent 

Baptisms at . V .71 1 

41. V -1 ambassadors to Kome and 

the Coonc.l 

o yons Mongols would interfere in 

favour of the Syrian ('hristians against the 
j)ow(‘r of Islam were justihed, and the last 
council, h(‘ld at Lyons in 1274, which con- 
sidered the affair of tfie Holy Land, was 
under the influence ol the amliassadors of 
Abrjkn, who were jiresiMit, and by their 
own request receivi'd baptism. 

Unfortunately, however, this favourable 
attitude of the Ilkhans to Christianity 
subsided with the a[)proaching decline 
of the empire. A defender of Islam 
ap])eared in the Sultan Rokn ed-din 
Bil)ars 1 . of Egypt, who resembled Saladin 
in his statesmanship and jxiwers of organi- 
sation, and continued the religious war 
with, if })ossible, greater audacity and 
valour, certainly with more cunning, per- 
fidy, and cruelty. He resisted with such 
constant success the inroads of the Mongols 
in Syria, by which they had already con- 
quered Aleppo and Damascus, and pressed 
forward to Gaza, that the last hopes of the 






THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN DEFENDING RHODES AGAINST THE TURKS 
Though the days of the Crusades had passed away, the spirit of that great movement remained, and showed itseli 
in the Brothers of St. John of the Hospital. On the south-west shores of Asia Minor they created, after 1306, a 
state of their own, of which the centre was Rhodes. That stronghold was subject to Ottoman attacks, and 
successfully resisted a great siege by the Turks from May till June, i4H0; the knights surrendered only in 1523. 


Christians vanished. In the respites 
granted to him by the Mongols, Hibars 
proceeded with deliberate plans and aims. 
He led eight campaigns (I 2 ()i-I 274 ) against 
the Christians, during which Ca-sarea and 
Arsuf in 12()5, Sated in I2()6, Jaffa and 
Bellort in I2b8, and soon alterwards 
Antioch, fell into his hands, and were 
teiribly devastated. In 1271 , alter he 
had conquered a number of strong castles 
belonging to the military orders, among 
them the celebrated Castle Kurd 
belonging to the Knights of the 
Order of St. John, the remainder of 
the Frankish possessions fell like ripe 
fruit into the lap of his third successor, 
Saif ed-din Kalaun. For some time 
previously the Christians, having fully 
realised the impending destruction, had 


begun their retrogiession to the west 
and Cyprus. Before setting out, they 
were hastily selling their goods or be- 
queathing them to the military orders, 
and rescuing documents and title deeds. 
On May 2jrd, 1285, the castle of Margat, 
which belonged to the Hospitallers, and 
on April 26th, 1289, Tripolis, which had 
been weakened by civil strife, were both 
taken by the Egyptian who called him- 
self Malik el-Mansur. Now only Acre, 
Athlith, Beirut, Haifa, Sidon, Tortosa, and 
Tyre remained to the Christians, when 
in April, 1291, Kalaun’s son, Malik el- 
Aschraf Salah ed-din Khalil, advanced to 
Acre with a powerful army. Once more 
marvellous deeds of bravery were achieved 
under the influence of the old crusading 
sf)irit, till on May i8th an assault of 
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extreme force led the infidels to their goal. 
Only a portion of the defenders escaped 
by sea ; the majority of the inhabitants 
perished by the sword. 

The last heroic resistance of the Templars 
in their castle was ended, ten days after the 
conquest of the town, by the undermining 
of the walls, which in their fall engulled 
Christians and Mussulmans alike. That was 


wars of the Cross. The oecumenical 
policy of the Church gives place to the 
development of national stability and 
territorial demarcation. While the First 
Crusade was distinguished by the efYace- 
m('nt of natural differences and the unify- 
ing influence exercised on men’s minds by 
the thought of the ruling Church, the later 
Crusades became more and more the 


the end. The last Christian possessions enterprises of individual nations. More- 
were either forsaken during the succeeding over in the fourteenth century a Crusade 
weeks by the inhabitants or given up could no longer be regarded as an aim in 
after a short blockade. Thus the entire itself, but rather as a means of effecting 
work of the Crusades was annihilated. national and political designs and oi 
Even with the complete loss of ex]iressing the adventurous sjurit of in- 


Syria the crusading spirit 

by no means entirely dis- 
appeared. As it liv^ed in 
the hearts of the pious, so 
it occupied the thoughts 
of politicians, aroused the 
lust of adventure in the 
knights, and inspired the 
phantasy of the poets. 

The fourteenth century 
witnessed many a ho})e- 
ful asj)iration to organise 
armed Crusades, and still 
more ambitious plans, 
among which the hope 
of an alliance with the 
Mongols, even if th(‘ir 
conversion to Chris- 
tianity was no longer 
])ossible, ]dayed an im- 
portant part, while the 
enemy who had first to 
be conquered — ^namely, 
the Ottoman Turks — 
came more and more into 

prominence. But as their caiarina, queen of Cyprus 

advance towaj^rds EurO])e This picture of Catarina Cornaro, Queen of 
divprtprl the is reproduced from the paintiuR by 

UlVtriea IIIC SllUgglC Titian. She was the wife of the last Kinif 

between West and East of Cyprus, James ll., and abdicated her 
i: x; -.„ kingefom in favour of the Republic of Venice. 


anoT:her direction 


dividual classes belonging 
to the several nations, 
among wliich, early and 
late, the French nobility 
took a leading part. 
From its ranks were still 
drawn the outposts ol 
western civilisation, the 
Frankish ])()tentates in 
(ireectN the lords of the 
Cypriote kingdom, and 
also the noblest members 
of the military orders ; 
only Genoa and Venice 
maintained an interest 
equally strong, even if 
essentially diffiTerit in 
character, in the rela- 
tions of the West with 
Islam. 

Thus all ' the plans 
which had been con- 
trived for future Crusades 
in succession by Poj)es, 
by a Roman emperor, by 
able men of affairs such 
as the noble Venetian 
Marino Sanudo, or by 
dee]) thinkers such as the 
Frenchman Pierre Dubois, 


and compelled the West to fall back on a 
hardly maintained defensive position, so 
the s])irit in which in the iourteenth 
century Crusades could be considered and 
planned was essentially transiormed. 

The papacy, which, immediately before 
and after the year 1291, under the un- 
welcome influence of the embassies from 
the East, had devised and set on foot 
maiy a fruitless effort to avert the fate 
of the kingdom which it had created, soon 
after realised that it had for ever lost the 
leading position which it had held when 
it had called into life and conducted the 


served in execution only the purpose of 
advancing the interests of the Venetian 
Rcj)ublic or of the French knighthood. 
They do not belong to the history of the 
Crusades in its proper sense if one looks 
deeper than the name. 

Much more docs the history of Frankish 
Cyprus deserve to be treated as a sequel 
to the Crusades. Its kings, sprung from 
the house of Lusignan — though after 
1267 only in the female line, while on the 
male side they belonged to the Antioch- 
Tripolitan princely race of Bohemond, 
and in reality therefore to the house of 
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Poitou — had, on account of their manifold the destruction of the Syrian empire, 
claims to the inheritance by marriage, made its influence felt here also. Genoa 
worn the crown of Jerusalem or held the took j^ossession of Famagusta in 1373, 
regency in Palestine during the greater part and her monopoly of the commerce of 
of the thirteenth century. When crown this great harbour crippled the industrial 
and country were ultimately lost, many strength of the island, while the strife 
valuables which lay hidden in the land which resulted, continuing almost a 
were brought over to Cyprus. Even century, was fatal to the political power of 
before this the island, by constant inter- Cy])riis. Her last king, James 11. (1460 
course with the West and with the Frank- 1473), by his marriage with ('atarina 
ish colonies, had been richly sown with Cornaro sought the protection of the 
the seeds of culture, which now, when Venetian Re])iiblic. Under its rule the 
Cy])rus had become j)ractically the frontier* jiower of Cyinus revived until August ist, 
of Catholic Christianity, yielded an abun- 1571, when, after an eleven months’ siege, 
dant harvest. it tell into the hands of the Ottoman like 

Commercial towns, like the settlements the whole inheritance of the Crusades, 
of the military orders, found in Cyprus a Ihe fate ol Armenia was accom])lished 
new home. Famagusta became a second much earlier. In the second century of the 
Acre. There, thanks to a vigorous inter- Crusades the small Cilician state had 



VErriCE DOING HOMAGE TO CATARINA CORNARO, QUEEN OF CYPRUS 


After the painting 1)\ M.ik.irt in the N.ition.il Chillerv of Iferliii 

course carried on through the Syrian become, like ( yprus, a kind of offshoot oi 

Christians, the pa])al prohibition of com- the crusading movement, although it pre- 

merce, issued after the fall of Acre in the served its national individuality and the 

west but by no means inviolably kept, proud traditions of its arms and religion 

remained ineffectual, and the riches of the After the fall of Acre the harbour of 
soil, increased by considerable agricultural Lajazzo — now Ajas, opposite Alexan- 

industry and by an almost tropical climate, drette — became for a long time equal to 

resulted in a very high levtd of cultivation, Famagusta as a centre of exchange 

which almost exceeded that of the Syrians, between the East and the West, chiefly 

Powerful rulers such as Hugo IV. (1324- because intercourse with the Orient was 

1359) '^’ho helped the Hospitallers to win unresisted there, and the province of the 

Smyrna, and Peter I. (1359-1360), who Mongols on the frontiers of Western Asia 

summoned an actual Crusade and from touched the shores of the Mediterranean 

his own resources could provide means at this spot, so that Lajazzo became 

for a temporary conquest of Alexandria the western entrance of an empire which 

1365, maintained the small state at the extended over a greater part of the 

height, of its power. Decay ai)proached world. Meantime the enmity of the 

first when the quarrel of the great rnari- Ilkhans, who at first had been allies of 

time republics, which had already caused the Ottomans, and especially of the 
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Mamelukes, quickly annihilated the mili- 
tary power of this small state which had 
originally been so great. As early as 1347 
Lajazzo, which had already been ]dun- 
dered and laid waste more than once, fell 
a prey to the Egyptians, and the rest of 
the empire succumbed finally to an attack 
of the Mamelukes. The last ruler of a 
. p . collateral branch of the Cy])rian 
wuk**'?* Lusignans, I.eo VI., who had 
^ . escaj)ed Irom captivity m Cairo, 

lived till 139^ in Paris as a prince 
without a country, having assumed the 
extraordinary title King ol Madrid. 

> It was reserved for the orders of knight- 
hood to carry on the traditions of the 
Crusades up to the threshold of modern 
times ; or, rather, if one disregards the 
numerous imitations of the three great 
orders, especially in the west, this honour 
was reserved to the only one of them which 
was able to continue its existence as a 
kind of civil organisation. By n^ason of 
their rich possessions in Syria the orders 
assumed su}')reme civil authority, esjiecially 
the Order of St. John, which already 
exercised such rights in an almost un- 
limited measure on its chief castle, Margot, 
in North Syria. The activity of the Teu- 
tonic Order — whose chief castlt‘ was 
Montfort, near Acre — on Syrian ground 
had always been much more moderate ; 
however, long before the loss of the Holy 
Land events had occurred which sejiarated 
the fate of the order from that of Palestine, 
but made it apjiear the true heir of th(^ 
crusading spirit and of the culture de- 
velojx'd by the crusading movement. 

On the other hand, the Order of Templars 
did not long survive the loss ol Syria. 
Its caj)ital was fixed till August 14th, 
1291, at “ The Pilgrim Castle,” Athlith, 
south of Haifa ; and at Limasol, on the 
island of Cyprus, for two decades after the 
fall of Acre. From here the order made 
several attacks on the infidels. But its 
central stronghold lay in the west ; here its 
members, 20,000 in number, 
living in the 10,000 ” Manors ” 
4k fl^v order, led the existence 

of an all-i)owerlul nobility, 
exceedingly wealthy in estates and trea- 
sures, but hated by clergy and laity 
alike on account of their arrogance and 
^encroachments. With the disap]iearance 
of greater projects in the East their zeal 
for power made itself of necessity felt in 
the west. A state in embryo, like France, 
which was advancing towards greater 
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consolidation and more modern organisa- 
tion, and which included the chief jiosses- 
sions of the orders, was constrained to 
feel their mere existence as a thorn in 
its own flesh, and made strenuous efforts 
to extirjiate this ” imjierium in imperio.” 

The annual revenues of the orders, if 
calculated according to present value, 
would amount to fifty million francs, while 
the French crown demesnes at that time 
did not liring in more than two million. 
Philip IV. availed himself of the feebleness 
of Pope Clement V. and the widespread 
belief in the heresy of the Tem])lars, 
which was strengthened by their lame 
deience in the course of the pa])al lawsuit 
which was carried on from 1307 to 1314 
with all the devices and horrors of thi‘ 
Inquisition, and the abolition of the order 
was ])rocl aimed on March 22nd, 1312. 
The burning of the Grand Master, James dv 
Molay, at Paris tormed the end. The lauds 
belonging to the order in France and in 
some other states which followed Philij)’s 
examj)lt' fi‘ll for the most j)art to the crown. 
The IIos])itallers took possession of the 
remaining j^art of the })ro}X‘rty of the 
Tem[)lars, and to them also 
was transferred everything 
which had (^sca])(‘d the funeral- 
])ile, the])iison, or the cloistc'r. 
Thus the “ Brothers of St. John of the 
Hosj)ital ” nnnained sole heirs of the 
('rusades. Although they resembled the 
Templars in luxury and selfishness, and 
had by their constant and olten bloody 
strifi' assisted in the downfall of the Syrian 
state, yet they showed at the beginning ol 
the fourteenth century such great martial 
zeal against the Mamelukes. St‘ljuks and 
Ottomans that they esca])ed the daiigtn' ol 


The Sole 
Heirs of the 
Crusndes 


fate of the Templars, 
shores of Asia Minor, 
islands off the coast, 
I3()f), a state of their 
centre, alter 1310, was 


succumbing to the 
On the south-west 
principally on the 
they created, after 
own, of which the 
Rhodes. Heni, like the Frankish-Italian 
provinces, they lormed on the soil ol 
ancient Hellas and the Cyclades a strong 
out])osl of Christendom against the ever- 
threatening Ottoman force. They out- 
lived the fall of Constant ino])le in 145 
victoriously resisted the celebrated siege 
of Rhodes by the Turks from May till June, 
1480, and surrendered to them only on 
December 21st, 1522. After thi.s, in 1527, 
they emigrated to Malta, whence tliey 
continued the fight against the infidels, 
in a less extensive way, for centuries. 




WHY THE CRUSADES FAILED 

EUROPE’S GREAT DEBT TO THE HOLY WARS 


^HE task of the Crusades remains iin- 
^ jircomplished to the present day : any 
modern attempt would fi om similar n^asons 
be as ineffectual. The ]dan of the united 
countries of Europe, which Pierre Dubois, 
a bold innovator and ('l(‘ver thinker, whose 
flight of ideas was far ahead of tin political 
line of thought ol his time, calknl into 
existence tor the d('liverance ( f Jerusalem 
did not come any nearer realisation than 
those of lorrner times ; and although it 
would be easy at the jiresent time to take 
the birthplac(‘ of Christianity from the 
hands vi the Turks, tlu' mutual j(‘al()usy 
of the w'estern states W’ould make it dith- 
cult to establish a vigorous state tlu're. 

Men have j)uzzled and strix en over the 
reasons wliy the Crusades failed, w'ithout 
earnestly considering if tludr aim could 
be ac]hi‘ved at the ])resent time;. But th(‘ 
difhc'ulties W'lth wdiich a modern C hrist laii 
state of Jerusalem would find itself 
_ , , confronted were inesent to 

. a greater degre^e during those 
centuries. Men connne them- 
selves to superficialities when 
they place tlu; moral resjionsibility for 
the downfall of (diristian Syria uj)on the 
strife between jiapacy and enijiire, between 
Creeks and Latins, Normans and IToveii- 
French and English, between the 
individual crusading states, Tenijilars and 
Hospitallers, (Euioese, and Venetians, or 
when they impute the whole blame to the 
selhshness and immorality of the Franks, 
and to their cynicism and lack of dis- 
cipline. All these were lads which accoin- 
jmnied or resulted from the C'rusades, and 
which could not be se])arated from the 
plan or accomjdishment of the enterprise, 
just like the secularisation of the Holy 
Wars and their issues. 

It is just as superficial to argue that on 
account of the tremendous number of men 
sacrificed in the Crusades no permanent 
occupation of Syria from the West could 
take place. The solution of the problem is 
rather to be sought in the rivalry between 


the lofty re ligious ideals and enthusiasm 
of the VVest and the Irix'ial interests of the 
Syrian miniature states. Just as the ardent 
religious (uuotions of the Crusaders them- 
s(‘lvt‘s were often translormed in the Syrian 
harbours to w'orldly ambitions and sordid 
^ d(‘sires, so the crusading fever 

of Crusodiog ultinuHely cxlinginshed 
Eothusiosm tlH' tlwcllers in P.-iles- 

tine, to wiiom, as they enjoyed 
the wealth and luxury ol a colonial cultuie, 
it seem(‘d futile to undermine the lounda- 
tion ol this culture l)y continual strife and 
bloodsht'd w'ith tlu'ir nearest neighbours. 

How' tiioronghly Frankish and Moslem 
id('as were fused in Syria is shown even in 
the twellth-century records ol the Arabs, 
wdi()S(‘ liighei culture quickened their 
insight lor sucli things— c.g., the instruc- 
tive memoirs of th(' Emir of Schaisar, 
Lsaiiia ibn-MumkidJi. Jn tlie thirteenth 
century also we find lurther proof in the 
works of such ('hristian writers as James 
de Vitry, William ol Tri])olis, Ricoldo da 
Monte ( roce, and several others, who 
make mori‘ direc t allusions to the relations 
with Islam. In daily li)(‘, however, tliese 
relations are more distinctly marked than 
in literary ])roductions, which are always 
somewhat restricted to the official view 
of things. That might be said to be true 
of the narrow splunc in which j)eople 
lived. Moreover, the ho])e, wdiich was 
embodied in the great idea of the Crusades, 
of expanding the narrow boundaries and 
developing a fuller, freer life had vanished 
within a few decades, perhaps with the 
a])])earance of (ienghis ; and two genera- 
_ , , tions after Bohemond and 


Q . Godfrey restrictions were still 
Powe^*^ further increased through the 
growing military and political 
consolidation of Islam. 

Thus the w arlike spirit, which had always 
been highly valued and cherished, together 
with chivalry and knighthood, were fet- 
tered in their j)owers of action, and even 
if these had become free they could not 
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have succeeded here, where combination 
and unity were all-important, owing to 
the tendency of the mediaeval world 
towards dismemberment. While at home 
the feudal system had arisen naturally 
from the existing social and economic con- 
ditions, it was established abroad on a soil 
totally unsuited to it with such an exact- 
u t w and completeness that 

Th. Holy War. weakened the central 

^ power as soon as the first 

strong impulses of the 
movement had somewhat relaxed. Thanks, 
not to the exertions of the West, but to 
the weakness of the East, this moribund 
condition lasted a whole century. For 
lasting services either in war or to the state, 
it showed itself unfit, and the efforts of 
the West to help its more and more 
endangered outposts came to naught. 

From the Second Crusade onwards — the 
first expedition had achieved some results, 
although not proportionate to the effort 
expended — all the Holy Wars were nothing 
but great tragi-comedies, played on the 
stage of universal history. But the noblest 
emotions of the soul of the mediceval age, 
the utmost exertions of its energy and of its 
heroism, the radiant glories of chivalry, 
and the bright religious enthusiasm were 
nothing but brilliant fireworks, useless lor 
the desired end. 'I'he time was not yet 
ripe for the solution of such j)roblems. 

But here is the essential point : that age 
was indeed capable of great aims and of 
inspired feelings, of heroic deeds also, if 
feelings and aims were enough to achieve 
these. And the equality of the masses, 
the uniformity of conditions, the want of 
individuality, made the expression of such 
feelings and aims on the part of the people 
as a whole more original, more impressive, 
more irresistible, than would be the case 
to-day. But what was wanting, and 
necessarily wanting to those times, was 
the well-thought-out combination and 
direction of the whole civilised world on a 
WK fk single aim. That the Middle 
Crusades ^ period of small 

Lacked States has been said in another 
connection ; the forces of those 
centuries were confined and restricted. 
Where not arising out of the needs and 
sensibilities of the time, but transmitted as 
tradition from a richer and more all- 
entbracing culture, higher ideas did indeed 
survive and act as guides to the aim of a 
world religion and a world monarchy ; but 
apart from those offices which served as 
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the bearers and preservers of such tradi- 
tions — the papacy and the empire — there 
was wanting every effective inducement, 
if not for the comprehension, at least for 
the accomplishment of such great general 
tasks. 

The Crusades exemplify the unfailing 
characteristic of mediaeval Europe ; 
there were no combined political or 
military enterprises which were planned 
on a large scale, or which produced any 
lasting results. Such results were, as 
it were, only in passing,, in the achieve- 
ments of lucky adventurers, won half 
by good fortune. The seizure of Italian 
territory by the Normans and their 
conquest of England form an example. 
On the other hand, the German emperors, 
even under favourable circumstances and 
by the expenditure of great forces, were as 
little able to cope with Italy as with the 
internal problems of their own nation. 
The fate of the Crusades was that ol 
the imperial expeditions to Rome ; the 
plan on which they were based belonged 
to the recognised horizon of the Orlns 
Romanus, of the universal state, while, on 
p . the other hand, the means 

® . on which they depended for 
E lained success belonged to a very 
much narrower conception. 
The reason for the failure of the Crusades 
is ex])ressed in these words. A j)roject, 
which pre-su})j)osed the idea of a world 
state, and which could be carried out only 
by an absolute military monarchy, men 
wished to accom})lish by means of an 
organisation which had dismembered the 
state and diminished its ]X)wers ; they 
wished to lay hold of the political, social, 
and economic forces of the blast, which 
rested on the foundations of an ancient 
civilisation by means of the Feudal system, 
which had its roots in much more simple 
economic and social conditions. 

That the First Crusade, almost alone 
of all, had any success, although a 
pitiable one, in view of the enormous 
external demonstration of power with 
which Europe began it, was simply 
owing to the fact that the predominant 
military power of the East, at that time 
the Seljuk monarchy, had been, like the 
West, disintegrated by feudalism. That 
was perfectly recognised on the Moslem 
side ; when Imad ed-din Zenki began 
again to combine the forces of Islam, Jnd 
with this aim immediately created a 
kind of standing army, he forbade his 
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soldiers to acquire landed possessions ; sumption in their favour, l^ecause the 
that is, he put a bar to the decay of mili- points of contact were everywhere else 
tary monarchy in great and small fiefs, very limited, and in any extension beyond 
Thus the powerful kingdom of the Atabegs those bounds could show but a limited 
was created, and only its re-dismember- effect — while the “ (hient ” of the Cru- 
ment under Saladin’s successors, the sadcs for practically two centuries had 
Ayubites, gave to the moderate momentary exercised an almost unbounded influence 
success of the Third Crusade an influence over the West. Within these limitations, 
which lasted for another century. When Xr b* W d Euro])ean languages 

an irresistible opponent to the Christians of show, by the 

Syria arose in the Mameluke state, then ua*^es abundance of 

their end had indeed come. Unity was Oriental loan-words, what 

arrayed against disintegration, the state a mass of culture the West has received 
against the nobility. The work of the in these centuries Irorn the Mohammedans, 
first Crusades was shattered through this Only to mention a few, tlu^ words cotton, 
contrast of the opposing outer forces, just muslin, damask, baldachin (canopy), 
as through the contrast of o])posing cul- sofa, mattress, alcove, ('arahi (decanter), 
tures political and moral decay set in. bazaar, barracks, magazine, arsenal, 
That which remained over from the ferment admiral, amulet, elixir, douane (customs), 
of this period was the sole, but still a most tariff, zechin, are cases of such Arabic 
important, contribution of the Crusades to loan-words. In the Romance languages 
the welfare of niaid<ind. they are particularly conspicuous. 

In the domain of everyday and domestic To give anoth(‘r illusi ration, the Cru- 
life lie the most imj)ortant points of contact sades have brought over to the West a 
of the two spheres of civilisation, hitherto knowledge of the Iiastern animal wa)rld, 
sharply divided, which by means ot the and still more of many cultivated ])lants. 
Crusades have liad a beneficial influence The cultivation of th(‘ sugar cane, together 
- - , on the West. But here it is wath its name, and that of syru]), became 

ContribufioiT* necessary to make a limita- known to the majority ot Crusaders 
to^ManViTd Thmliffusioii of Moslem, only on Syrian soil. And from the same 

aboveallof Arabic, culture in source come the sesame lily, the carob 
European life has been produced by con- tree (Johamiis brothemm), and saffron, 
tact in other spheres than that of the Pistachio nuts and lemons still bear their 
Syrian coast -line, and has been there able Arabic names. A])ricots wane for a long 
to work more quietly, but more con tin- time called “ Plums ot Damascus " ; 
uously, and therefore {)erha])S more per- damsons are Damascenes ; the little 
manently. shallot onion is really tin' “ ascalonette," 

The role of mediation on the part of the the onion of Ascalon. And in the water- 
Byzantine Em])ire has been already indi- melon {('t/ridlus vidij^ans ; also called 
cated, but quite a])art from this, the “ Arbuse "), used to-day in Europe as an 
Norman kingdom of Low'er Italy — estab- article of common food, came to Eurojny 
lished on a Saracen basis, with the state if not from Syria, at all events through the 
of Frederic II. immediately succeeding it Crusades ; the Arabic name “ pasteque ” 
on the one hand, the Iberian Peninsula, has reached France, the Greek name 
with its interj)retation of Arabic and “ anguria ” is used in Italy. 

Christian Roman ideas, extending over Of plants which are of industrial im- 
nearly 800 years, on the other — had even portance, cotton, the name of which is in 
before the Crusades produced a mixed ^ , French “ coton,” in German 

civilisation, which was continued to a p J^t to^* kattun,” has an Arabic origin, 
certain extent for some time after their ^ It first came into more exten- 

decay. Whether the Arabic civilising * ^ sive use in Europe through 

influence perceptible in the West came in Syrian commerce, and brought with it the 
any individual instance through Spain, Arabic invention of cotton pai)er, in place 
Italy, Byzantium, or Syria, it is extremely of the less convenient parchment. Of 
difficult to prove, and in the review of the other clothing materials, atlas (satin) and 
Orien|;al sources of our mediaeval civilisa- samite (velvet) bear at least Byzantine 
tion special care is therefore required on names, brought over with the objects 

this very point of evidence of origin. In themselves at the time of the Crusades, 

doubtful cases the Crusades have the pre- We learned then for the first time to . 
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value and imitate the arts of carpet- 
weaving and embroidery. A knowledge 
of dyes and of dyeing materials came 
mostly from the East. Crimson and lilac 
are Arabic terms, as also azure and other 
shades of colour used in the escutcheons 
of the Crusaders. Very extensive were the 
changes in costume and clothing, the result 
TK F trade intercourse, and the 

Teacher necessity of adaptation to other 

r *1. w . climatic conditions. To con- 
fine oneselt to philology, carne- 
lot, kaftan, burnous, even the ( Id Bavarian 
“ joppe,” are Arabic words and olijects. 

Besides many a new weapon and war- 
like ornament (target, chainmail, l^ow) 
we have also to thank the more luxurious 
East for the name and use of the slipper 
(])antoffel, ])antoufle). From the East 
and Byzantium came, during the age of 
the Crusades, elegant fashions for ladies, 
objects for toilet use, and means for beau- 
tifying, such as rouge. Glass mirrors, 
instead of ])olished metal plat(‘s, were first 
known and valued in th(^ East, and the 
use of vapour baths was first introduced 
from there. Such a striking innovation as 
the revived fashion of wearing the beard is 
the result of contact with the bearded sons 
of Mahomet. It was jirincijially the 
sphere of luxury in which the closer inter- 
course with the Easf, and thi^ increasing 
])articipation in its wealth, had jiermaiKmt 
effect. A complete change in domestic 
and social life jxissed over the nobility 
and clergy, to lie taken up soon afterwards 
by the most successful members of the new 
moneyed class— the citizens of the town. 

Mention must also be made of the 
technical and industrial inventions which 
the youthful civilisation of Enrojie derived 
from old Asia, of the akeady mentioiK'd 
changers in weapons of attack and defence, 
and with them of tactics, and of the 
enormous acquisitions to architecture, of 
])lainer ecclesiastical buildings and more 
ambitious civil monuments. If we jiass 

Effects greater changes, 

r r ^ which do not merely mark 
, turning-points m the history 

'* ^ of art, to the trivial and 
external, we shall hardly recognise customs 
which are everywhere in use to-day, such 
as the lighting of houses to ex])ress public 
joy, as borrowed from the Saracens, which 
they undoubtedly are. Ecclesiastical 
life itself bears witness to such enrich- 
ment from the East ; the common use 
of the rose wreath in the thirteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries originates in an Oriental 
custom. Oriental myths found their way 
into literature, as in the “ Squieres Tale'’ 
of Chaucer. 

The two crusading centuries coincide 
with the period in which the jiapacy, 
although often violently opposed, still, 
judged by the claims of the Gregorian 
system, in the main victorious, stands at 
the head oi the western world. The 
Church of Rome as leader of the Holy 
Wars had at this time reached the summit 
of her power and of her universal supre- 
macy, and while she subjected the minds 
of men to herself, she exercised at the 
same time an influence in temporal 
matters never seen before or since ; the 
levying of the Crusade tithes is a very 
palpable proof of this infiuence. 

Meanwhile, we have already seen, in our 
first review of the impressions made by the 
Crusaders on the West, why a secularist 
reaction of nec(‘ssity immediately followed 
the overstraining of the Church’s share 
in the Crusade idea. That lay primarily 
in the inner nature of things, in the 
necessity of moving ])urely worldly forc(*s 
for the attainment of a sacred 
aim. The rest — also already 
estimat(id — was the result of 
closer contact with Islam and 
its contessors. In the twelfth century this 
contact had already been sufficiently close, 
as long as the forces on both sides were 
equally balanced. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury there resulted from it the ])erinanent 
influence of a superior culture which had 
demonstrated its efficiency by ])oliti('al 
success. 


Oriental 
Myths in 
Literature 


It finally came to this, that a mis- 
sionary like Ricoldo da Monte Croce 
lK‘ld up the Mohammedans to his own 
fellow-Christians as models worthy of 
imitation with respect to moral serious- 
ness and austerity of manners, religious 
faith, zeal for knowledge, sociability 
with strangers, and harmony among 
themselves ; and so there remained but 
little of the zeal for warfare which was 
characteristic of the preaching of the 
crusading period. 

Moreover, the accompanying alienation 
from a system which has made every 
spiritual emotion subject to the ecclesias- 
tical conception, produced out of the 
gloomy fanaticism of the ascetic the spirit 
of a healthy secularism, which re-awakened 
or re-created chivalry, homage to women, 
joy of life, and love of song. Quite in the 
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midst of a movement which the Church 
had created out of the spirit of religious 
repression, renunciation of the world, and 
the exercise of j^enance, there were forced 
on the minds of the Crusaders, through 
the mere extension of their intellectual 
horizon, the hitherto unsus})ected great- 
ness, wealth, and beauty of the wide world. 

Half-way in this development from 
the self-tormenting renunciation of the 
world to the most decided acceptance 
of it there stands the spirit of chivalry 
born of the union of inspired ecstasy with 
the new secularism, a peculiar blending of 
fanatical devotion, of enthusiastic bravery, 
and of passionate love— all features which 
can be traced directly to th(‘ influences 
and impressions of the Crusades— to their 
ec('lesiastical guiding ideas, as wi'll as to 
their Virgin worshi]), a l)lending ol en- 
thusiasm and refined sensuousness, to the 
love of battle with its growing worldly 
impulses, and, not least, to the vision of a 
strange world ol wonders. 

On the soil of the Crusades chivalry 
became the formative influi'iicc ol the 
later centuries of the Middle Ages. It 
Fruits of a whole system ol social 

p regulations, of courtly customs, 

cZllu culture, in the 

centre of which stand, along- 
side the tournament, the love ol 
romancing, and a hitherto unknown 
graceful homage to women. Not by chance 
is the first troubadour, Count William of 
J-*oitou, also the first Crusader poet who is 
known by name to us ; the age has 
dawned when the theme of chivalric love 
rules the }X)etry of Provence as well as 
that of (Germany, and, like the “ Minne- 
lied,” the popular and court epic shows 
at every step traces of the East. Hut in 
this new social edifice which the ('rusades 
erected as the consummation of medkeval 
culture there came forth unmistakably 
th(' sjiecial tendency of this period of 
perfection and transition to destroy its 
own creations. With unexpected rajfldity 
the beautiful world of tournaments and 
love and song sank into decay. 

It would lead us too far to examine 
in detail the causes of its decay ; there 
can, however, be no doubt of this, that 
the keen morning air, descending from 
the fields of action of the Crusades, blew 
so cuttingly on the dreamland of the 
Middle Ages, with its chivalric ideas, 
that it faded away and vanished for ever. 
New and far more permanent conditions 


An Age of 

Limited 

Culture 


of life in the Western world were created 
by the economic movement of the 
Crusades, which in its course elevated 
the hitherto lower ranks of labour, trade 
and commerce — in short, the middle 
class. When Eurojie entered on the 
Crusades, she stood for the greater part 
still in the agricultural stage, in that of 
the so-called natural economy, 
with its se])arate self-sufficing 
social units, devoting them- 
selves to the ])roduction of all 
the necessities of lile, without desire for 
inl(‘rchange with other communities. In 
this j)rimitive condition, which does not 
r(‘Cognis(‘ labour and trade as distinct 
callings, and which had hardly need of 
commerci', the j)ossession of land was the 
only soLii ce ol power ; its favoured pos- 
sessors, the nobility and clergy, were the 
only cultured classes, and leudalisni was 
the most suitabk', if not tlu' only possible 
form of government. This form of govern- 
ment was ind(‘ed brought from Syria, 
but the state which had been erected 
there on quite other foundations of a 
richer culture had also necessarily to 
fall to rum. So much the more did the 
economic forms which we meet with on 
this old field ol civilisation take root and 
thrive'. Kemains ol the old financial 
system had Ix'en everywhere preserved 
in the West together with the original 
forms ol barbaric culture, and the transi- 
tion from the lower to the higher economic 
stage would have been also comjfleted in 
the course of inner Euro])ean develoi)ment. 

In Italy, the country most nearly 
affected, which had, even before the 
Crusades ])rojx*r. experienced the blessing 
of international intercourse, this new spirit 
was first awakened, nourished from those 
springs which flowed towards it through the 
activity of the Syrian ports ; Venice and 
Genoa, into whose lands Eastern trade, 
after driving back much Italian, French, 
and Spanish competition, gradually 
gathered itself, were the first to 
feci it, and soon became its 
])ioneers across the as yet inhos- 
pitable Alpine passes, into the 
land of the Germanic l)arbariaris. Then 
dawned the golden days of Augsburg, 
Niirnberg, Bourges, and Liibeck ; the 
golden age of Upper German trade pre- 
supposes the changed routes of the Crusade 
period, just as Crusaders showed the way 
to Flemish and Hanseatic navigation. 

Clemens Klein 
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THE PORT OF BYZANTIUM IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 

From the original drawing by W. E. WigfuU 




LATHE T1M)Eti 

COMMERCIAL RIVALRY in the LEVANT 

THE EFFECT OF THE CRUSADES ON COMMERCE 

CINCE the beginnings of authentic his- to sav, during the first half of the seventh 
^ tory, since the times of the Phceiiicians, century— the trade of the Mediterranean 


Hellenes, Carthaginians and Italians, the 
Mediterranean Sea has been the scene 
of intercourse between races and of 
commercial activity more important and 
far-reaching in their effects than — at 
least in ancient times — have been wit- 
nessed by any other portion of the earth. 
Finally, the Romans united all the coun- 
tries of the MediterraiK'aii coast under 
their dominion ; and when the economic 
and political downfall ol the western 
( mpire took place, together wath the 
develojment of a new Eurojie as a result 
of the migration of nations, the eastern 
empire still remained firm, maintaining 
both its dependencies and its civilisation, 
.. and renounced neither its 
^ . . commercial nor, theoretic- 

Conquered ’ f supremacy 

over the whole Mediterra- 
nean region. During the seventh century 
Mohammedanism forced its victorious 
way to the Mediterranean, and wathin a 
surprisingly short time gained dominion 
over the half of its coasts. 

Thus three great spheres, of civilisation 
came into contact on the shores of the 
sea wEich washes three continents : the 
Western Christian, or Latin, the Eastern 
Christian, or Byzantine, and the Moham- 
medan. Consequently a struggle for polit- 
ical and economic supremacy between the 
three great spheres of civilisation followed 
as a historical necessity. The victory 
was won by the Western Europeans, 
who of all competitors had the poorest 
outloolc at the beginning of the contest. 
Before the Arabian conquests — that is 


to say, during the first half of the seventh 
century — the trade of the Mediterranean 
region still continued in the hands of 
the Eastern Romans. The Balkan jienin- 
siila as lar north as th(‘ Danube, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, the northern coast 
The Great Africa to Mauretania, parts 
Centrel of year bji, 

Commerce ^cre 

all under the dominion ol the 
Byzantine Empire. Trade, both foreign 
and domestic, was carried on by Greeks, 
vSyrians, and Jews. Constantinople and 
Alexandria were the two great centres 
of commerce, although the cities of Syria, 
Asia Minor, I'hessalonica, and Carthage 
continued to maintain a commercial 
activity that had been carried on from the 
earliest times. 

Merchandise from India and China was 
brought to Byzantium via the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and various overland 
routes that ])assed through the interior 
of Asia. Byzantium was thus a centre of 
the carrying tracks between east and west, 
the possession of wdiich has ever been 
a token of control of the world’s traffic. 
Another branch of Byzantine commerce 
was the domestic industry of silk-weaving. 
The Byzantine gold coinage, the gold 
“solidus” of Constantine — worth about 
twadve shillings and sixpence, in later 
times called the ” byzantine,” or 
be.zant — became almost a universal stan- 
dard of value ; even Byzantine silver 
currency was accepted by* foreign mer- 
chants so long as it maintained its face 
value. The commercial supremacy of 
the Eastern Romans passed away with 
the Arab conquests. Egypt and Syria, 
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commercially the most active of all the 
Byzantine provinces, were the first to 
fall into the power of the cali])hatc ; 
the coast lands of Northern Africa followed 
somewhat later — Carthage, rebuilt by 
the Romans, being again destroyed, and 
Tunis taking its place — and the more 
important islands of the Eastern Medi- 
Bl ws t terranean. In Ihe year 827 the 

® Saracens occui)ied Sicily and 
the Koman ^1^^ 

was at the cost of the Roman 
Empire. It is true that the attacks ol 
the Arabs upon Constantinoj)le were met 
by a stout resistance on the })art of the 
Byzantines; the capital and the continued 
control ol the Mediterranean trade were 
rescued by the use of Cireek fire ; but 
the empire, hard pressed by Slavs and 
Bulgarians, and at the same time con- 
stantly diminishing in extent in Europe 
as well as in Asia, lost its })osition as 
the leading power of the world during 
this period of uninterrujhed affliction 
and embarrassment. 

The cali])hate, however, which first had 
to carry on devastating wars against unit(^d 
Europe in arms and later became organised 
as a power, did not gain tlie supremacy 
which Byzantium lost, for the new Euro- 
pean nations gradually absorbed ('astern 
wealth and ])Ower. vSince the ninth century 
there had been an increasing number of 
foreign commercial dejxits in Constanti- 
no])le and settkunents of merchants, at- 
tracted or kept by the trade of the Golden 
Horn. As the Byzantines no longer 
journeyed to foreign lands the foreigners 
came to them. The active trade of Con- 
stantino] )le l)ecame a passi\'<' one ; its 
entire life was derived from foreigners. 

There was even a Mohammedan immigra- 
tion to Byzantium, where finally a mosque 
was built for them ; here, as in Alexan- 
dria and in Antioch, the spirit of trade was 
more powerful than religious differences. 
The Red vSea having lost its importance 
^ . for the Indian trade, to which 

choking up of the old canal 
to India Ramescs may have in part 

contributed, the most import- 
ant commercial route from India to the 
west was by the Persian GuT and over- 
land through the domains of the caliphate ; 
even the Central Asian commercial routes 
passed through Mohammedan territory 
before they reached their goal at the 
Caspian and Black Seas. Since Con- 
stantinople was now the centre for traffic 


in the spices and other merchandise of 
South-eastern Asia, the peoples of Western 
Europe were compelled to journey thither, 
for they did not care to dispense with 
these })roducts, and at that time trade 
with the Levant could be more conveni- 
ently carried on through ('onstantino])le 
than by any other route. 

Thus a period of maritime and commer- 
cial expansion dawned for the ])eoples of 
Euro])e when By^iantium lost its former 
si)irit of enter])rise under the j)ressurc of 
unfavourable circumstances. The ten- 
dency of this earliest commercial develop- 
ment of the young nations of Western 
Europe was towards the east --the same 
direction as that taken by the colonising 
expeditions of the Teutonic race from 
the time of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

The first cities to enter into trade 
with the Eastern Roman seaports were the 
Italian towns which at least nominally 
recognised the sovereignty of the Byzan- 
tine em])eror. Indexed, almost all com- 
munities that were neither under the ruli; 
ol the Lombards nor of the Saracens stood 
in a like relation of ])artial de])endence to 
th(^ Eastern Roman Emjiire. 
en isa 'p^ranto, 

. Salermo, Naj)]es, and Gaeta, 

in ower Venice belonged 

especially to this class. Amalli, which at 
least as early as the tenth century main- 
tained relations with the Mohammedan 
countries of the East, with Egy])t and Syria, 
imported Greek wares, and was even 
able to maintain its economic j)()sition 
after its conquest in 1073 by tlu^ Normans 
under Robert Guiscard, the sworn enemy 
of the Byzantines. Its fall as a commer- 
cial power was brought about by the 
rivalry of Pisa, which in 1135- 1137 attacked 
and conquered it. 

More fortunate than Amalti, Venice 
soon rose to the position of mistress of 
Mediterranean commerce. The city on 
the lagoons also recognised the suzerainty 
of the Eastern emperor, and consequently 
obtained for her citizens the right to 
settle in Constantinople. In spite of 
religious differences, ever since the ninth 
century Venice also had been engaged in 
active trade with the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. The prosperity of Venice was due 
primarily to her favourable geographical 
situation, and this advantage remained 
to her so long as the Mediterranean con- 
tinued to be the centre of the world’s 
commerce. The Venice of the Middle Ages 
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controlled an exceptionally extensive 
s])here of distributk)n. Situated at the 
northern end of the Adriatic Sea, the city 
was within a short journey of the Alpine 
]:)asses ; the rich plain of the Po lay behind 
it, the western coast of the Balkan 
peninsula and the apjiroaches to the 
lands of the Save and the Danube before it. 
The two political ])arties of the city, the 
Byzantine and the Italian, represented two 
comj)Iementary commercial interests — the 
importation of commodities from the 


the Venetians also, and they had defeated 
Robert Guiscard at Durazzo in Albania ; 
the Emperor Alexius I. (Comnenus) granted 
them the right of commerce, duty free, 
with the wlu)le of the eastern empire in 
1082. In lormer days the Venetians had 
been compelled to jKiy two solidi on the 
entrance of every ship into ])ort, and 
fifteen on its dejxirture. From this time 
forth their position in regard to commercial 
trading with the East was the more en- 
viable one ol the most -favoured nation.” 


. 



PERSIAN AMBASSADORS BEFORE THE DOGE AND THE COUNCIL OF VENICE 


The Venice of the Middle Ages rose to the proud position of mistress of Mediterranean commerce and controlled an 
extensive sphere of distribution. Both the eastern and the western empires courted her favour, and in the above illus- 
tration we see Persian ambassadors and merchants discussing matters of business with the Doge and the Council. 

1 ii»in till- p.iiiitiii): by C.ili.in X'cionc'-t' 

East and the exportation of merchandise I>y th*^' time wIkmi Venice gained this 
into the various neighbouring regions of predominance at the (iolden Horn, Pisa 

consumption. Moreover, both the eastern and Genoa had reached a commanding 

and the \Nestern empire courted the j)osition in the western end of the Medi- 

favour of Venice, which adroitly balanced terranean ; inasmuch as the decline ol the 

between them ; and thus at an (^arly caliphate at Bagdad had caused a general 

age the Venetians obtained the right weakening of Islam, the sea})orts of Western 

of unrestricted trade with both. Italy had been able not only to clear Sar- 

When the Byzantines lost Southern Italy dinia of the Saracens, but also to extend 

to the Normans they showered favours their power f)ver several strongholds on 

upon Venice, nominally subject but prac- the northern coast of Africa. Just as the 

tically independent, in order to win her Venetians in Greece, the citizens of Pisa 

alliance. ' In fact, the constant grasping obtained freedom from all customs duties 

for territory of the Normans threatened in the empire of the Zeirites. In the 
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meanwhile, the Norman conquest of 
Southern Italy and Sicily had begun. The 
Pisans and Genoese also took part in this 
struggle, for it was clearly to their interest 
that the way to the East should be ren- 
dered open and secure. As Wilhelm* Heyd 
says in his history of Levantine commerce, 
“ The maritime traffic between Spain, 
Southern France, and Western 
Italy on the one hand, the 


Effect of 
the Crusades 
on Commerce 


Levant and Northern Africa 
on the other, equally affected 
Sicily midway between . . . where the letters 
patent of the Norman kings promised a 
cordial reception to merchants, and consuls 
of their own nation, or, at least, fellow- 
countrymen settled there, gave them every 
assistance.” Thus Pisans and Genoese 
journeyed to f2gypt and Syria even before 
the time of the Crusades, and also con- 
voyed pilgrims to the Holy Land, which 
had become very difficult of access ever 
since the rise of the Seljuk dvnasty. 

The Crusades led to a complete trans- 
formation in the commercial relations with 
the Levant. Of the tremendous, and for 
the most i^art wasted, power exi)ended by 
the nations ol Western Europe in order to 
become and to rcmiain masters of the Holy 
Land, at least a certain portion profited 
the maritime ])rovinces, whose centre of 
gravity had for centuries been inclined 
toward the east. After the establishment 
of the first crusading states, the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, with its dependent princi- 
palities of Edessa, Antioch, and Tripolis 
(1097-1100), a new field of activity was 
oj)ened up to Italians, Provencals, and 
Catalonians. Above all, an opportunity 
was offered them for crossing the bound- 
aries of Asia, under the i)rotection of 
western laws and institutions. 

There was also the possibility of winning 
new })rivileges, for the Franks or Latins re- 
quired a constant traffic with the East, and, 
therefore, could not dispense with the ser- 
vices of the navigators of Southern Europe, 

The Good ^^niployed in trans- 

„ * ° - porting not only merchandise 

Fortune of f ^ ^ 1 

Europeans acquired 

the jwssession of entire streets 

and quarters in the cities of the Crusaders, 
and also of land, upon which the Syrian 
peasants were compelled to labour as 
serfs. These Southern Europeans were 
also free from taxes — indeed, they often 
obtained for themselves a portion of the 
duties collected. The local authorities 
were not appointed by the king, but 
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by the mother city. Trade was not 
difficult, for the coveted luxuries and 
spices of the tropics were transported by 
the Arabs to the western extremity of 
Asia via the old commercial routes, without 
the assistance of Europeans. Nor would it 
have been advisable for Christian mer- 
chants to set foot on the desert trails or 
the pilgrim roads of Mohammedan Asia. 
The dangers of traffic by sea between 
South-western Europe and the Levant 
were lessened by the use of convoys, which 
twice a year brought cargoes of European 
merchandise of metal and wood, arms and 
cloth, returning with a freight of silk, glass, 
cotton, sugar, and spices from the East. 

When the kingdom of Jerusalem fell, 
i 1 1187, to rise again nominally in 1229, 
the Western Euro])eans lost their Syrian 
possessions, together with all the feudal 
rights appertaining to them. However, 
a few sea]>orts rcanained in their hands 
until the end of the thirteenth century, 
and more than this was not needed by 
the Frankish merchants in order to main- 
tain their commercial connections. Even 
after the evacuation of Acre, in 1291, and of 
XK r ir Sidon in 1293, direct 

e ^ ree between Europe and 

. Syria was not entirely sus- 

in anger meanwhile. 

Western Europe was amply compensated 
elsewhere for what had been lost in 
Syria. After the arrival of the first 
army of Crusaders in (Constantinople, in 
loqf), the policy ol the (b'ceks had 
become unfavouiable to the western 
nations. In fact, the sword of destruction 
was sus})ended over the Greek Em})ire. 
Each Crusade that passed through its 
territory threatened its existence, and the 
Normans of Southern Italy were still 
busied with their old schemes of conquest. 

In order to divide their enemies, the 
Byzantines continued to shower privileges 
upon the Italians, granting to all the same 
favoured j^osition that up to this time 
had been enjoyed by the Venetians alone. 
However, this action of the Eastern Roman 
Government was not at all in harmony with 
thespirit of hostility to foreigners shown by 
the populace. They had just cause of com- 
])laint against the Latins, and especially 
against tlie Venetians, who had robbed them 
not only of their foreign trade, fcut of a con- 
siderable part of their domestic traffic, 
who paid no customs duties, and who 
showed plainly enough the pride of 
mastery felt by a rising, active race towards 
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a decaying people that would not attribute 
the results of its inactivity to itself but 
to the influence of the foreigners. The re- 
action against the ascendancy of the hated 
intruders made itself felt in a treacluTous 
manner. In 1171 the Greek em})er()r, 
Manuel I., was compelled by the pressure 
of public opinion to issue a secret order in 
Terrible accordance with which all tlie 
Fate* of Venetians in the cm]')ire were im- 

the Latins their possessions 

seized. Venice answered this 
demonstration of hostility by entering into 
an alliance with the Normans, with the 
result that the Byzantines immediately 
endeavoured to make peace again. 

Soon, however, a still heavier blow was 
dealt, this time not only to the Venetians 
but to all the Latins. It was an act of 
national revenge similar to that once 
executed by the oppressed Asiatics upon 
the Romans in the days of 
Mithradates the Great. In 
consequence of a mandate 
issued by the Em})eror An- 
dronicus 1. in 1182, all 
the laitins in the empire 
were suddenly attacked and 
either massacred or sold as 
slaves. Nothing could now 
save the Byzantines from the 
vengeance of Western Europe, 
although, after the overthrow 
of Androniciis, the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus indemnified the 
Pisans and Venetians so far as 
was j)Ossible, and restored to 
them their former rights and privileges. 
None of the weak Byzantine governments 
were in a position to offer any surety that 
atrocities such as those of 1171 and 1182 
would not be repeated. However, common 
action against the Greeks was prevented by 
the rivalry of the Italian maritime states ; 
single cities were powerless to deal out any 
effectual punishment to the great and still 
financially powerful eastern empire. 

When, owing to the sudden death of the 
brilliant Hohenstauf^t^n emperor, Henry 
VI., in 1197, the danger that had long 
threatened the Eastern Roman Empire 
from Southern Italy was averted, the 
Venetians, and they alone, had an oppor- 
tunity both for revenge and for the attain- 
ment of future security. Doge Enrico 
Dandolo, powerfully aided by fortune, 
succeeded in directing the Fourth Crusade, 
in 1202, against Constantinople. Almost 
the entire Byzantine Empire fell a prey to 
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the victorious Latins, and Count Baldwin of 
Flanders and Hainault ascended the throne 
of the “ Latin Empire,’' which existed 
from 1204 to 1261. At the division of the 
Greek J^mjhre three-eighths fell to the 
share of the Venetians, an amount equal 
to that granted to the new emperor. They 
retained possession of their share even 
after the fall of the “Latin Empire.” 
The land consisted of strips of coast and 
islands, widely separated from one another, 
it is true, but capable of yielding great 
profit. Now for the first time the Vene- 
tians established themselves in the lands 
about the Black Sea and absorbed them all 
into their economic sphere of influence. 
The medicTval exqiansion of the Western 
Euro])eans over the Levant attained to its 
greatest extent when the Greek Empire 
was re-established with the assistance of 
the Genoese in 1261. The rivalry between 
the Idgurian and Adriatic 
ca])itals led to a healthy coni- 
])etition which was by no 
means detrimental to the 
])olicy of self-])reservation 
l)ursued by the Byzantines. 

During the second half of 
tlu‘ thirteenth century the 
Genoese ])enetrated farther 
into Asia than any Western 
European merchants liefore 
them. A rc'gion of colonies 
such as had existed in Ht'llenic 
times arose about the Black 
Sea, oi which the chief towns 
were Kaffa, or Feodosia. and 
Tana, or Azov. ITom this district the 
Black-Sea-China commercial highway ex- 
tended through Turkestan and Dzoun- 
garia to the Pacific coast. Missionaries 
and merchants brought to the West 
fabulous stories of the wonders of Nature 
and the civilisation of the Farthest East. 
As a rule, however, these tales had no 
effect exce])t upon western imagination; 
fully another century and a half were to 

. pass before imagination became 

Discoveries i r i , • 1 

f IK A transformed into action, and 

ofconaue,. the apparently fruitless under- 
takings t)f casual adventurers 
were to awaken once more in the glorious 
discoveries of the Age of Conquest. 

The journeys of Marco Polo (1271 — 
1295), who may be taken as a representa- 
tive Asiatic explorer of the time, would not 
have been practicable had it not been for 
the existence of one of the greatest king- 
doms of conquest known to history — the 



MARCO POLO 


He was only fifteen when he set 
out from Venice to walk to China 
with his father and uncle ; he grew 
up at the court of Kublai Khan, 
and rose to honour and wealth. 


COMMERCIAL RIVALRY IN THE LEVANT 


Mongolian Empire, founded ])y Genghis 
Khan in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, about 1220. During the years 
1240 — 1242 hordes of Mongolians en- 
croached on the borders of the Wesf(Tn 
European sphere of civilisation, and for 
two centuries a large portion of Russia 
was ruled by Asiatic conquerors. Al- 
though during early times the East had 
repeatedly advanced against tlu' West, 
such attacks had always had their origin 
in the power of expansion of races ndated 
to tht‘ Mediterranean peoples, Semites or 
Eastern Aryans. But with the advance 
of the Huns a period of repeated inroads 
of Mongolian races — Avars, Bulgarians, 
Magyars, Seljuks, and Ottomans — bc'gaii, 
which threatened and indeed narrowed 
the territories of the .stationary Indo- 
Germanic peo])les quite as much as the 
great Arabic Berber invasions oj th(‘ 
eighth and ninth centuries had done to the 
soul hern or Mediterranean region. 

When, in 1368, the native' Ming dynasty 
again closed China — which had just been 
freed from the Mongols— to western iiii- 
x L* K migration, the Ottoman Turks 

had already crossed tlie H(‘lles- 

uains m the . 1.1 i 

Levant ^ii>d taki'ii possession ot 

Gallipolis in 1357. This was 
the turning- j)oinf in the history of Soutlu'rn 
Euro})(‘an dominion and commerce in the 
Levant. Each square mile ol ground 
conquered and occupicxl by the Turks 
was from all points of view irrevocably 
lost to the Christian nations of the West. 
However, ConstaiitiiK^ph' and the Black 
Sea ri’gion still remained to them. Tlu* 
Mongolians again advanced, destroyed 
the army of the Turks, and thus ])rocured 
a resjute ol half a century for the Eastern 
Roman Empire. After the second Mongol 
storm had abated, in 1405, the Turks re 
turned, reconquered the Balkan countries, 
and finally turned their arms against Con- 
stantinople. The fall of this city in 1453 
marks not only the end of the iCyzantine 
Empire, but also that ot Western Euro}H‘an 
dominion in the Levant. The Genoese 
abandoned their colonies on the Black Sea 
in 1475. After this date Italian merchants 
were still to be seen in the Turkish Levant, 
but they became more and more isolated 
and unprotected and possessed of fewer 
rights. The Ottorj^^aii Turk locked uj:) the 
Bosphorus and put the key into his pocket. 

After' the fall of the eastern empiJ'o the 
Venetians still possessed considerable 
remains of the plunder they had secured at 


the time of the Crusade of 1204. Many 
years were yet to j)ass before the Turkish 
sultans succeeded in wresting from them 
all their islands and strips ot coast ; even 
after the Morea was taken from Venice 
at the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 she 
still retained the Ionian Islands and the 
Dalmatian- 1 strian coast. 

x^fter the Crusades, Alex- 

New OceftA 111 , 

p . . IK had once more become 

East Indies Indo-Euro- 

])ean commerce ; Cairo also, with 
its dense ])opulati()n and l)azaars, offered 
many inducx'ments to Eur()])ean merchants. 
How(‘ver much they had to suffer from 
the fanatical hatred of the Mohammedans 
for foreigners, as well as from the thieving 
government ol jxishas, their gains in trade 
acted as balm to all the ill-usage they 
received. They defied the pa])al prohibi- 
tion to furnish munitions of war to the 
unlx.'lievers, and soothed their consciences 
by the ]mrchase ol indulgences. But even 
belore the Turks came to h-gypt another 
event ot note in the world's history had 
already l)(‘gun to cast its shadow over the 
comnu'ice ol the Levant. I'liis was the 
discovery by the Portuguese ol an ocean 
route' to th(' i£ast Indies in 1408. I'he since 
trade ol \'eniee decreased with ominous 
rapiditv' ; indeed, it had never been any- 
thing better than traffic at second or third 
hand. Lisbon now received merchandise 
directly Irom the ])laces of production and 
be'came the first spice marki't ol Euro])(‘. 

At about the same tim ■ that the Portu- 
gue.se (h'pleted the Red Sea and the 
Persian (iulf, Damascus, Alexandria, and 
Cairo fell into the hands ol th(' Ottoman 
sultan (1517-1518) -a concurrence* of 
events that ruiiK'd the commerce of 
Egypt, and greatly injured Mediterranean 
trade in general. The Mediterranean 
became' mejre and more a ratlu'r dange rous 
cul de sac, with a consielerable coasting 
trade, it is true, l>ut one that lacked con- 
tinental im]:>ortance ; in tact, the formei 
centre of the maritime ce)m- 
of mcrcc of the weald became 

transformed in to a permanent 
theatre ol war, where Mo- 
hammedan East and Christian West were 
constantly fighting their battles. Just as 
it had been during the heyday of mis- 
management by the Roman Republic, the 
Mediterranean now became once more a 
scene of uninterrupted piracy ; nor did 
this state of affairs cease until the conquest 
of Algiers by the French in 1830. 
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“ grand ** and “ noble,” are, perhaps, the 
least applicable that could be found in the 
whole language, if the general policy and 
activity of the Hansa are to he charac- 
terised by them. 

The connected history of the northern 
seas, and, in part, that of the lands whose 
shores are washed by their waters, begins 
with the expeditions of the Vikings, 
about 750-1050. It is well known that 
the Scandinavian freebooters were also 
discoverers, colonisers, and founders of 
eminres. Their uncontrollable activity and 
their dread of the feudal service, which 
the rising monarchy sought to im}X)sc 
upon them, led them to venture into seas 
unknown to the average mariner of the 
Middle Ages. They occupied the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland, discovered and colo- 
nised Greenland, where their settlements 
remained until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and finally saih'd along 
the eastern coast of North America as far 
south as Florida, without, however, estab- 
lishing any ])ermanent settlements. In 
the iK^rthern home of the Vikings, prac- 
tically unknown to Europe until modern 
- times. Old Icelandic, the lan- 
VikiY^s * developed 

sliiefto primitive Norse tongue 

The Old Norwegian sj)read 
from Norway over the Faro(\s, Hebrides, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands and the North 
of Scotland, extending as far as the Isle of 
Man and Ireland, where it was preserved 
until the fourteenth century, and on the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands c ven as late 
as the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Danish, on the other hand, which had 
been introduced into Eastern and Southern 
England during the ninth century, had 
already disappeared in the eleventh ; 
and the native speech of the Normans 
who settled on the Lower Seine had been 
replaced entirely by French about the 
year looo. In like manner. Old Swedish, 
introduced into Russia at the end of the 
ninth century, continued its existence there 
only until the beginning of the eleventh. 
That the Scandinavians, relatively few 
in number, should, together with their 
language and customs, be absorbed into 
the more powerful and highly civilised 
stationary populations of the wide areas 
of northern colonisation, was of itself a 
proof that reinforcements were ceasing 
to arrive from the mother country, and 
that the migration of the Northmen was 
gradually coming to an end. 


In the economically undeveloped coun- 
tries from which the Normans had once 
emigrated, or in which they had settled, 
commercial representatives of distant 
nations of higher culture discovered a 
sphere of trade the possession of which 
could not be disjmted, at least with any pros- 
pect of success, by the native inhabitants. 

The Germen* the 

w , Vikings had jicnet rated and 

of Commerce thinly populated lands of 
thc‘ Scandinavians were des- 
tined for centuries to commercial subjection. 
This condition apjdied to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, and to a certain extent to 
the British Isles. That the Low Germans 
were to swing the staff oi Mercury as a 
sce})tre over the North of Europe was a 
matter that during the critical ]')eriod — 
that is, in the eleventh century, at the 
end of the Viking Age* — still hung in the 
balance. The deciding lactors through 
which mercantile leadership was assured 
to Germany first made their appearance 
in the twelfth century; during the 
eleventh the only jioint in fav^our of the 
(iermans was the fact that no other 
European nation was as yet sufliciently 
mature to undertake the jiosition of leader 
in the northern sjihere of comriK'rce. 

England was the first northern country 
of Eurojx* with which the Germans entered 
into an over-sea mercantile relationship. 
A statute of the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready enumerated the taxes jiaid by 
German merchants in return for the jirivi- 
lege of j)artici])ating in the London market. 
Documentary evidence oi the existence of 
an association of Cologne nnachants in 
London has come down to us from 
the twelfth century. King Henry 11 . 
took these traders under his protection, 
nor did it matter in what j)art of the 
country they settled ; in other documents 
their wine trade is sjioken of on the same 
footing with the French, and their London 
house is mentioned. Richard L, on his 
return to England by way of 
o ogne ^ Cologne after his imprison- 

, . ment, granted freedom from 

customs and taxes, as well as 
the privilege of trading in English markets, 
to the Cologne merchants. Whether 
other Rhenish and \^ estphalian towns 
shared the rights of the Cologne Hansa, and 
to what extent, is not known to a certainty. 
At all events the merchants of Cologne, 
in later times, when a joint association of 
German tradesmen had been formed in 
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England, had their peculiar rights and 
privileges confirmed by the English kings ; 
the special aims and endeavours of Cologne 
made their a]:)pearance again and again, 
even after it had become a member of the 
common German Hansa. 

The policy of the Plantagenet kings was 
favourable to foreign merchants. Inasmuch 
as the one point of view from 
Why England S rulers of the Middle 

Kings F avoured . 111 

Alien Traders Ages ooked upon commerce 
was that ol their own profit, 
it was quite natural that the English 
Henrys and Edwards should make use of 
foreign traders as objects of taxation 
and sources of revenue ; and during the 
fourteenth century alien merchants were 
useful to the kings as money-lenders. 

The English barons and large landed 
jiroprietors, who were the only possessors 
of power in addition to the then practicall\’ 
unlimited monarchy, also showed a decided 
jircfercncc for foreign as opposed to 
native merchants. If the ]X)licy ol the 
English towns, in which, as on the Conti- 
nent, the government was in the hands ol 
mercantile corporations of the guild ty])e, 
had for its aim the exclusion of fon'igners, 
indispensable as they were to both import 
and export trade, from domestic com- 
merce, or, in other words, to prevent the 
loss of their monopoly ol the inland trade 
in England, the English nobility were ol 
the opinion that the domestic middleman 
paid them too little lor the products of 
their estates and charged them too much 
for foreign luxuries. In order, therefore, 
that they might sell dearer and buy 
cheaper without the intervention of the 
middleman, the landed proprietors fa- 
voured the granting of full commercial 
rights to foreigners within the kingdom. 

The granting of ]:>rivileges to grou])s of 

foreign merchants — usually called by the 

names of their native cities — became more 

and more frequent during the twellth and 

thirteenth centuries ; and of these privi- 

- , leges the most valued was per- 

Lea uc of trade in all parts 

« . of the kingdom with whomso- 

Merchants , t- 1 r 

ever one desired. Even before 

commercial relationships had l)een esta- 
blished between England and the north- 
east of Germany, the foreign merchant in 
England was already possessed of rights 
ai\d privileges that in the course of time 
had come to be looked upon as indisjnit- 
able. The Cologne Hansa, with its limited 
or local character, was during the thirteenth 
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century outstripped by a commercia 
association that later became of great 
importance to the Germans as a model ; 
this was the London Hansa of Flemish 
and Northern French towns. These were 
the same cities that had also appeared 
as a chartered association at the fairs of 
Champagne and Brie, the greatest markets 
existing at the time ; there was, in fact, 
no difference whatever between the London 
Hansa and the “ Hansa of the Seventeen 
Cities ” known to the French fairs. The 
London League was by no means a mere 
association of Flemish merchants who 
traded in England ; that is, it was no 
guild, or Hansa, in the limited sense of 
the term, but a union of cities whose 
merchants carried on trade in foreign 
countries. 

The cities of Flanders and Northern 
France were dependent chiefly upon the 
manufacture and sale of cloth. For many 
years —since the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies — they had obtained a large portion 
of their raw material from England, whose 
green valleys were eminently suitable for 
the raising of livestock, and sheep in ])arti- 
cular, and whose dam]) climate* 

ng an s brought the wool to an unusual 
r ** degi’ee of fineness. Wool had 

***'^*' long been the chief article of 
ex})ort from England, and was certainly 
of far great(‘r im])ortance to the Flemings 
than the British co])j)er, lead, and tin 
sought by the ancients and possessing an 
interest also for the German metal indus- 
tries. The manulactured wool was ex- 
j)orted by the Flemish-Fiench towns back 
to England and elsewhere in the shape of 
finely dyed and finished cloth ; luigland 
could ])roduce little more than rough 
homes})un during the Middle Ages, nor did 
she attain complete inde])endence in this 
branch of manufacture until the sixteenth 
century, under the Tudors. Common in- 
terests of such im]X)rtance soon caused 
the cities of France and Flanders engaged 
in the wool and cloth trade to set aside 
their rivalries and to form an association 
for mutual protection. 

However, this association pursued other 
objects characteristic of its purely mer- 
cantile and undemocratic nature. In 
accordance with mutual agreements, the 
true producers of the cloth, the craftsmen, 
were excluded from the right of purchasing 
wool as well as from that of selling the 
finished product ; thus the merchants were 
to retain all the profit, not only from the 
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domestic but also from the foreign indus- 
tries. The capitalists naturally looked 
with contempt upon the man who lived 
by the labour of his dye-stained hands. 
Only such men as had ceased to ply their 
trade as craftsmen for the space of a year 
and a day were eligible to the position of 
magistrate in their native villages, and 
later to the right of purchasing a member- 
ship in the Hansa. The purchase-money 
amounted to thirty shillings and three- 
pence ; on the other hand, the son of a 
member of the league had to pay but live 
shillings and threepence. The F'lemish 
Hansa in London, which flourished during 
the thirteenth century, was not so mucli 
injured in after years by the (ierman 
Hansa, modelled after it, as by the English 
Staple Cjiiild and the Comj)any of Mer- 
chant Adventurers that sought to make 
the trade in cloth and wool national and 
to wrest it from the hands of the* foreigners. 

Another tyj)c of mercantile association, 
which as early as the twellth century had 
begun to extend its influence over the 
central and northern nations ot the conti- 
nent, develo])cd in the South of Europe. 

Ever since the time of the 
Ousades the stream c)f In- 
dian, Levantine, and Italian 
commoditi(‘s that flowed 
from South to North had been growing 
wider and wider. J3efore the time ol th(‘ 
Crusades a bywMy of the Oriental trade 
had passed through Russia to the Baltic 
vSea, and extended west as far as England. 
Moreover, during these earlier times pro- 
ducts ol foreign zones also reached the 
North from Southern France. Germany 
was then })rartically untouched by the 
routes of the world’s commerce', for this 
was the period of a quadrangle of 
routes — unfortunate for Germany— the 
Mediterranean, hVench, Baltic-North Sea, 
and Russian. Germany suffered severely 
l)ecausc of her unfavourable situation in 
respect to the routes of the world’s com- 
merce until well into the twelfth century. 

There can be no doubt that it is right to 
ascribe the economic backwardness of Ger- 
many, her long continuance as a country 
of agriculture and raw products, and her 
late transition to modern trade conditions 
to the fact that she was so long excluded 
from a share in the world’s commerce. 
But during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries a rapid change set in. The 
l^roducts of the south that had been ac- 
cumulating in the Italian markets sought 


Germany's 
Exclusion From 
Commerce 


Where the 
Italians 
Led Europe 


the shortest and least dangerous route to 
the markets of Central and Northern 
Europe, and found it in the overland 
route through Germany. Once more there 
was an accumulation of goods in the 
Flemish towns and at the French fairs, and 
not till then was there an unrestricted 
and general distribution. Like the 
ancient world, the world of 
the Middle Ages jiaid the 
balance of its account with 
the merchants of the tropics 
in gold. It was duo to the ingenuity 
of the Italians that this balance dimin- 
ished in ratio to the total of exchange 
until in the fifteenth century the jiroduce 
of Euro])(‘an, and after the sixteenth 
century that of Am(‘rican, mines ren- 
dered the flowing of ])iecious metals into 
th(' tro})ics, whemee there was no return, 
almost im])ercej)til)le. In their transac- 
tions with (\astern countries, with the 
Byzantine Em})ir(' and 1h(‘ Mohammedan 
stat('s, all of which had either an un- 
satisfactory gold standard or a double 
standard of gold and silver, the Italians, 
ProveiH'als. and Catalonians rajiidly de- 
velo])ed thc'ir nu'thods of trade and their 
knowledge of financial affairs far in ad- 
vance of the rest of Europ(‘. 

'I'lius. when the Italians journeyed to 
the North, bearing with them the 
jiroducts of the South, they carried a 
sii])erior commercial system wherever 
they went — at first as a j'>ersonal |)Ossession, 
a sec'ret of trade, for the exercise 
of which the northern peojdcs were not 
yet siifticiently mature. As early as the 
twelfth camtury two forms of mercantile 
association had developed in Italy : 
the “ Commenda,” the original form of the 
lat(‘r “ silent comj^any,” as well as of 
all lorms of commission trade, and the 
“ ojien company ” ; to these the stock 
comj)any, which arose from the various 
shi])ping societies and associations of state 
creditors, was added in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Such companies were 
oMhc '***^™* established not only in Italy 

® ...f . but also in foreign lands, 

Middle Ages , x xi, i I 

where some of the largest 

houses were already rej^resented by factors 
or agents ; in general, however, during 
the Middle Ages the personal presence of 
the merchant himself was reejuired. 

The Italians established their consulates 
in Northern Euroj)e as they had in the 
East ; they occupied their own quarters 
and met together at certain fixed places 
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in the foreign city, just as on the Rialto, or 
in the loggias of their own guild halls. The 
beginnings of the modern stock exchange 
may be perceived in these assemblies, in 
which business concerning money and 
bills of exchange was usually transacted. 

It is certain that the Italians, or Lom- 
bards as they were generally called, would 
^ have been able to remain 

p ^^reign countries undis- 

forbidden without being 

to Chr.»t..ns ^ J b 

various native po})ulations had they not 
ventured into the doubtful region of 
money-lending and taking interest. This 
was the boundary line that se])arated 
Christian from non-Christian, tlie barrier 
set by an age of natural economy, 
thoughtful of the defence of the weak 
and of the consuming masses against 
the advancing age of money, ca]:)ita!ism, 
and international traie. So strong was 
the instinct of self-preservation in the 
social organism based on natural economy 
that religion itself was called uj)on for 
])rotectioii ; th(‘ ('hurch sought to 
enforce its ])rohibition against taking 
interest on loans of money by threatenirg 
the severest penalties. Still, at the 
time when the Southern Euro|>eans came 
to the North, lending money at interest, 
or, as it was indifferently called, 
\isury, was already in full ojx'ration. 
Forbidden to the Christians, it 1 ecame 
a field for the commercial activitic^s of 
the Jews, who were also active in mer- 
cantile jnirsuits. 

In fact, at the very time that the 
commerce of Southern Eun)])e was in 
the act of expanding over the central 
and north-western portions of the ( on- 
tinent, the financial dominion of the 
Jews was beginning to break dovn 
under the burden of a detestation 
which had arisen not only from religious 
but also from economic motives. Thus 
the Lombards came forward in ])lace of 
the Jews, With their su])erior 

e ew» ^ capital they succeeded al- 

ppresse in immediately in control- 

ling the money markets of 
countries poor in gold ; but they were 
unable to resist the temptation of .succeed- 
ing and even outdoing the Jews in the 
profitable busine.ss of money-lending. 
Ft)r the latter a painful j^eriod began, 
during which the nobles jirotected them 
from extremities and even furthered 
their trade, in order to render them 
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the more fit for a systematic extortion on 
the part of the state, and for various 
other plunderings exercised at times of 
special need, until they were finally 
driven away and banned for all time. 
The Jews wore especially unfortunate in 
England, where they were forced to sub- 
mit to all manner of indignities from the 
power which was sup])osed to protect 
them during the reigns of the early 
Plantagcnet kings ; their final exjnilsiou 
followed in t 2Q0 und(‘r Edward 1 . 

But long before this, Christian usurers 
also had Ixicome objects of hatred to 
the English })eople ; the Cahorsins, notori- 
ous throughout the whole of Europe, by 
whom not only natives of Cahors, but 
also Southern Europeans in general, are 
to be understood, finally gave their name 
to usurers of all nationalities. As 
W. J. Ashley says in his “ English 
Ircoiiomic History and Theory,” the 
('aorsini first came to England in the year 
T235 as “ ])a])al mercliants ” — that is to 
say, as individuals ready to offer a hel])ing 
hand in the collection of pajxal revenues 
and also to assist in sending them to 
Rome. For this reason it was 
difficult to attack the Cahorsins ; 
FaUed ^ nevertheless, they, and ])ar' 
ticulaiiy the Sienese — a proof of 
the wide a])])lication of the term even 
at that early time — were exiled from 
England by King Henry III. in 1240. 
However, the edict proved futile ; they 
remained in the country, acquired pro- 
jKM'ty, and successfully jmrsued a business 
identical with that of the Jewish usurers. 

Not until the ioundation of the greai 
Lombard houses in the fourteenth centur3'^ 
— by the name Lombards, Italians in 
general, and ])articularly Florentines, are to 
be understood — were the earlier Cahorsin 
usurers driven into the background. Tho 
new banking-houses of the Eardi, Peruzz. 
Frescobaldi, etc., when Edward HI. was 
no longer able to fulfil his obligations in 
133C), made to the crown the loan which 
was destined to have such an influence 
on their own fortunes, as well as on those 
of their native city on the Arno. 

In addition to merchants from Cologne, 
France, Flanders, Italy, S})ain, and 
Scandinavia, the ” Easterlings,” from the 
German coasts of the Baltic, also came to 
England during the first decades of the 
thirteenth century. If the word ” sterling ” 
is derived from Easterling, it follows that 
the latter term must have been introduced 
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into the English language at a still earlier 
period. The monetary significance of the 
term stands in close connection with the 
memorable reform in the currency that 
took place during the reign of Henry II. 

That the English sovereigns of early 
times possessed great power is shown 
by the fact that England alone of all the 
nations of Western Europe had a uniformly 
regulated coinage during the Middle Ages. 
While in other countries the right to stam]) 
coins was shared by various spiritual 
or temporal lords and cities, in England the 
crown was able to guard i1s (‘^elusive 
privilege of issuing currency. A systematic 
coinage facilitated both domestic and 
foreign trade, even if it was to the dis- 
advantage of the money-changers, whom 
the foreigners needed to change the money 
they brought with them into English coin, 
since foreign money was exchid(‘d from 
the kingdom. On the other hand, it was 
forbidden to carry English money out of 
the country, and thus English merchants 
about to go abroad were required to 
exchange it for foreign before sailing. 
Under Henry II., about it8o, the English 
standard returned to the full- 
sZara Carlovingian ,x>uncl ; 

. j the silver jHiniiy, the single 

current com, was struck, not 
according to the ])reviously accejited 
West Frankish or French standard of 
lighter weight {Iwre Tournois), but accord- 
ing to the lieavier East Franki.sh or 
German standard, which had been 
retained in Germany since the time of 
Charlemagne : 240 jience to the pound, 
the penny having the weight of 32 grains 
of wheat (22.J grains). Compared to the 
standard penny, ]>ound, mark and shilling 
were mere units of reckoning until the 
time of the Tudors. This heavy jienny 
of East Frankish standard was called the 
“ sterling ]ienny.” 

But at the end of the twelfth century 
the Easterlings themselves, the inhabi- 
tants of the German colonial lands which 
had developed on the shores of the Baltic, 
began to come to England. They must 
have risen to ]:)ower within a very few 
years, for the old-established and privi- 
leged Cologne Hansa, the “ Guild hall,” 
opposed them with such violence that the 
burghers of Lul)eck appealed for help to 
the Emperor Frederic IE, who re})ri- 
manded the Cologne association, giving 
them to understand that the new arrivals 
had the same right to be in Egigland 


as they had themselves. The Planta- 
genets soon began to grant privileges 
not only to single German cities, such as 
Cologne or Brunswick, but incidentally to 
all merchants subject to the ” Emperor of 
Alemannia and the Duke of Saxony.” 
Foreign nations gradually became more and 
« , more familiar with the con- 

CoftceMions to cef.l.on-important enough 

« lor them — of the associated 

(jcrman merchants.” which 
summed up a large number of rights and 
served as a basis for common interests. 

In the meanwhile commercial relations 
shi})s were o})ened between the cilie- 
oi the North Sea, Bremen, Emden, 
Hamburg, Liibeck, etc., and ICngland. 
On ])aying cc'iiain tax(‘s the merchants of 
Hamburg acquir(‘d in i2()f) the right to 
form a special Hansa, and in the following 
year the merchants of Eiibeck received 
Hie same ])rivilege, inasmuch as the closer 
alliance wliich had joined togetlKT Liibeck 
and Hamburg on account of their home 
inten‘sts also made them allies in foreign 
countries ; and further, owing to the fact 
that ('ologne had become weakened by 
domestic disturbances, and conse(juently 
was no longer able to offer G])])Osition to 
the common German ])olicy of the Baltic 
capitals, the three k'agues were incor- 
]K)rated into one league and the three 
de])ots into one depot in 1282. 

From this time forth the meeting- 
place of German merchants in London 
and Lhigland in general was the ” Steel- 
yard ” on the Thames, a collection of 
storehouses and offices which the suc- 
cessors of the Hansa, known even in 
modern times as the Hanse towns, did not 
abandon until 1853. The Steelyard was 
surrounded by high walls, in which the 
heavy gates were kejh carefully locked 
for fear of attacks. The side facing the 
I'hames was o})en ; a flight of ste])s led 
down to the riv^r ; a wharf with a crane 
aided in the unloading of goods that 
were brought directly to the 

**** ® depot on sea-going vessels. 

. ® ® Magazines, cellars, offices, and 

in on on dwelling-houseslay within the 
peaceful cloister-like enclosure ; a monastic 
discipline ruled as well <imong temporary 
visiters as among the officials, who were 
bound to remain at their posts unmarried 
for ten years. It was only in the great hall, 
the common dining-room, and in the 
” Rhenish wine-house ” that signs of a 
more joyful life were to be seen. 
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organisation of associated conimuni- 
ties of merchants made more progress 
in the east than in the west. From the 
twelfth century German warriors, jM'iests, 
and merchants had been steadily advancing 
in the Slavonic and Finnic countries, semi- 
civilised and difficult of access, where, far 
more than in well-regulated England, they 
were thrown back uj)on self-])rotection 
oi such aids as treaties and agreements 
might bring, (dimate, race, and religion in 
these lands were new and strange to them, 
but their energy and daring made way 
against all hinclranci's. 

The most celebrated settlement of these 
(jerrnan ])ioneers ol trade was that of 
Wisby, the ca])ital of the Swedish island 
of (Gotland. Mainly, this settleriK'nt was 
ot Westphalian origin, and to this day 
the ruins of Wisby attest the infiuemce 
of the Westphalian style of architecture. 
Looking from the steej) cliffs, one sees the 
old city enclosed by its great wall facing 
. . the sea, while ruins of the fort y- 

towers and eighteen 
me^M.ddie and the lofty old 

Marien Kirche rising high above 
the surrounding houses, and St. Nicholas’s 
with its rose-windows and its lighthouse- 
gable, show us what Wisby in the Middle 
Ages must have been — a miniature })re- 
sentment of Euro])e organised on the 
bases of religion, trade, and war. 

The poi)ulation of Wisby was composed 
of Swedes and Germans. Here, unlike 
elsewhere, the Ormans had no separate 
civic establishment, no depot, no guild- 
hall, no Steelyard. But difference of race 
and creed made an impassable barrier 
between them and the native Gotlanders. 
They had to maintain themselves by 
active and ceaseless vigilance, for the 
(jotlanders were no mean commercial 
rivals. Long before the (Tcrmans came to 
Wisby these daring .seamen had coasted 
into every creek and cranny of the Baltic, 
had opened up internal trade with Russia, 
had visited (ierman markets, and had 
made Wisby the emporium through which 


Novgorod and Kiev traded with Liibeck 
and Cologne. Now, with Germans settled 
in Wisby this trade grew rapidly in volume 
and importance, and at the close of the 
twelfth century the Baltic route had prac- 
tically superseded the uncertain and perilous 
communication by land over 
restless and unsettled Poland. 


Russians* 
Dislike 
of the Sea 


Many things contributed to 
the success of German colonisa- 
tion on the Baltic islands. Both (}ermans 
and (iot landers were (earless mariners. 
1'hen as now the Russians of jnire Skivonic 
dt'seent disliked the sea. And althotigh 
Viking ad\ enturei's had lounded a Russian 
d\’nasty, tlu‘ rulers, so far Irom leading their 
new subjects into maritime activity, were 
rapidly alrsorbed into Russian ways of life. 
Feeble attenijits were made now and then 
to create a Russian sea trade. But they all 
tailed. By the end of the twelfth century 
itinerant (ierman and Gotlandic mer- 
chants made their way direct to Novgorod 
from Wisby, and in many Russian towns 
settkanents of Ciermans and Gotlanders 
founded markets, built churches, and 
established merchant courts. 

Great Novgorod was known to the 
Germans as Naugarden and to the (jot- 
landers as Holmgard. As Liibeck was to 
(Germany, so was this strange mart to 
Russia. With its vast suburbs it was a 
republic rather than a city. It was the 
common meeting ground for all who jour- 
neyed by the great waterways which 
ojiened up internal Russia to commerce. 
The (ierman colony clustered round St. 
Peter’s Church, the native merchants met 
at the Church of St. John the Baptist. At 
r incongruous 

real stood elective 

princes, subject, however, to 
the control of the Vetsche, or 
popular body, in all affairs of moment. 
The great fairs were flocked to from all 
sides. The city was the emporium of East 
and West. Every winter and every 
summer the crowd of foreign traders filled 
the streets, and from the babel of tongues 
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a rude jargon of business was evolved. 
In Greek orthodox countries all Western 
Europeans were called “ Latins/’ and 
Latin churches and buildings, not only in 
Novgorod but also in Riga, Vitebsk, and 
Smolensk, show that along all the great 
rivers and their watersheds merchants from 
Liibcck and Wisby had made their way. 

, The German and Gotland mer- 
Trade^ * chants who established them- 

^ I selves east of the Baltic region 

Monopoly 

settlement as in England, for the Russian 
merchants, organised into associations, and 
assured of the support of the native popu- 
lation, which was hostile to foreigners, 
never lost their grasp of the monopoly of 
domestic trade. The native retail dealers, 
and even the Prince of Novgorod himself, 
were compelk'd to avail themselves of the 
services of Russian middlemen in their 
transactions with foreign merchants. Only 
the Church traded directly with the 
for^gners. 

Nowhere else did the Germans en- 
counter such a difficult task from the very 
beginning as in Novgorod. The constant 
dangers to which they were ex})osed 
demanded of them the closest of union and 
the strictest of disci])line. The oldest list 
of the house-rules of the German yard, 
the often enlarged and altered Novgorod 
“ Skra,” was drawn u]) in the fourteenth 
century. At first tlie su])crintendenls of 
the St. Peter’s depot, the two “ aider- 
men,” were elected from the winter or 
summer voyagers to Novgorod, irrespec- 
tive of the city from which they came. 
The profits of the depot were sent to the 
Peter’s chest of St. Mary’s Church in 
Wisby, and in all doubtful points of law 
appeal was made to the council of Ger- 
mans in Gotland. During the course of 
the thirteenth century the city of Liibcck 
won a signal victory over her rival in 
acquiring the management of the Nov- 
gorod depot. From this time forth the 
... . , posts of aldermen were alter- 

u cc 8 nately held by merchants of 

ays o Liibeck and Wisby. The 

rospen y elected were res])onsible 

to their mother cities only, although the 
chief aldermen had ])owcr over life and 
death. The profits of the association were 
sent to Liibeck, and the high court of the 
league at this city, the authority of which 
was supreme over the entire Baltic 
colonial region, became the final court of 
appeal for the Novgorod depot also. 
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Liibeck did not succeed in accomplishing 
her designs without opposition, nor did 
she henceforth remain undisturbed in her 
supreme position ; Riga, the ambitious 
head of the cities of Livonia, also strove 
to obtain the leading place. 

During the thirteenth century the 
relations between the German merchants 
and the Russians repeatedly became so 
strained that the cities of (rermany were 
compelled to exercise the shar])est coercive 
measure at their disposal, the interdiction 
of trade — that is to say, the suspension of 
all business with the penalised country. 
This took place, for example, in I2()8 — 
I26(). Inasmuch as the Russians finally 
yielded to the demands of the Germans, 
the voyages to Novgorod were resumed in 
1270. Liibeck first obtained the leader- 
ship, to which it now laid claim in all 
regions, in the eastern s])herc of German 
commercial activity. After the embargo 
on trade with Russia was lenewed, in 127S, 
Liibeck contracted an alliance with the 
Germans of Gotland and the merchants of 
Riga against all countries that were in a 
])Osition to injure the traffic from the 
Trave to Novgorod, one of the numerous 
^ leagiTcs formed by cities of 

^^ermans various regions, and dissolved 

^ . and renewed at intervals, until 

in llie fourteenth century they 
assumed a more settled character. In 
general, even in later times the lesser 
alliances were more im])ortant and effec- 
tual than the great league of all cities 
engaged in the German northern trade, 
called l)y preference the Hanseatic League, 
and always more theoretical than real. 

Lubeck and Baltic North Germany did 
not long remain content with their 
successes in Wisby and Novgorod alone. 
In the thirteenth century relations with 
the Scandinavian kingdoms had become 
of the greatest importance. 

Commercial development progressed far 
more smoothly in Sweden than in other 
countries. Some time after the Germans 
had first set foot in Gotland and Oeland 
they settled in Sweden itself, and ob- 
tained for themselves in the new cities, just 
then beginning to develop, a position of 
complete equality with the native popula- 
tion. Stockholm, the new capital, founded 
in the twelth century, was decidedly 
German in character. German merchants 
supplied the Swedes with luxuries from 
the south, worked the mines of Atvida and 
Falun on their own account, and bought 
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Commercial 
Ambitions 
of Lubeck 


up the iron of the forest smithies. By the 
end of the thirteenth century they pos- 
sessed important privileges, such as ex- 
emption from taxes, rights of settlement, 
protection against the rights of wreckage 
and against piracy. But the land was ])oor, 
and trade was consequently very slight. 
Relations with Denmark, which never 
ceased its endeavours to obtain 
dominion over the Baltic, were 
of far greater im])ortance, 
although more subject to dis- 
turbances. Denmark’s claim to commercial 
power was su])ported chiefly by her 
geogra]diical situation and extension. In- 
asmuch as the Danes were in possession of 
the provinces of Schonen and Holland, in 
Southern Sweden, they dominated the 
waterways leading from the North Sea to 
the Baltic. They were able to open and 
close the stiaits to the dwellers on the 
North Sea who desired to exclude Lubeck 
and the other Baltic ])orts from the North 
Sea, and in like manner they could either 
bai or unlock the Sound and the (Ireat 
Belt to the Easterlings. Hence it became 
one of the earliest endeavours of Lubeck 
— an eiidea\T)ur never abandoned and 
never achieved, exce])t for a few brief 
intervals — to obtain possession of the 
straits in order to kee]) the western races 
out of the Baltic, and the (lotlanders, and, 
if possible, the merc'hanls of all Gerrnan- 
Baltic sca])orts, out of the North Sea. 
Lubeck desired to mono])olise the entire 
trade between the two seas, to be the one 
centre of all commerce carried on between 
the east and west of Northern Europe. 

.Since the straits between the North Sea 
and the Baltic were not seldom im])assable, 
Lubeck fell back on her favourable 
geographical location, and rendered the 
moderately long overland road through 
Holstein accessible ; in fact, a considerable 
])orlion of the trade between East and West 
passed over this commercial route. In 
consequence of the construction of the 
_ Stecknitz Canal in the four- 

c anis teenth century, an unintcr- 

tu"Ge™Inr waterway, quite larp 

enough to accommodate the 
moderate-sized vessels used in the Middle 
Ages, stood at the disposal of commerce. 

In the course of the thirteenth century 
the Danish kings granted, at first to single 
cities, and later to merchants from all 
part? of the German Empire, exemption 
from wreckage rights, tolls, and taxes. 
Thus the idea that members of German 


commercial associations were to be looked 
upon as privileged individuals became 
firmly rooted in that country also. Al- 
though trade in Denmark itself was of but 
little importance, the right to settle in 
Schonen, a Danish d(‘])endency in Southern 
Sweden, was of the VTi'y greatest value to 
the merchant. The southern coast of 
Sweden was the centre of the herring 
fishery carried on by Lubeck and its 
Baltic neighbours, as well as by Bremen, 
Hamburg, and the seajjorts of the Low 
Countries. Smoked or salt fish formed 
the chief article of the inland trade of these 
cities. Moreover, the Baltic herring was 
a valuable commoditv even in foreign 
markets in those days of strict eccU'siastical 
fasting regulations. The great fishing settle- 
ments were situated in the neighbourhood 
of Skandr and Falsterbo, then flourishing 
trading jdaces, although now almost 
unknown. Gustav Freytag has described 
the life at the fishing towns as follows : 

There, on the shore between the castlijs of 
Skanor and Falsterbo the Germans had markc'd 
off th(' land ov('r which their riglUs extended, 
and where the banners ol their cities waeed, from 
Danish h'rntory by a moated rampart and 
])a]isad(‘. hkich city or company 
Life at had its own station, or “ vitte,’’ 
the Fishing measured out to it in rods on th(j 
Towns valuable ground, and each station 

was 111 turn surrounded by ])oles 
iH'anng the coat of arms of its owners. 
Within (\'ich vitt(' stood the stone houses in 
which the herrings were smoked and sailed, 
tlu; ])iles ol wooden casks, and the huts for 
lishermen and lafiourers ; and each was governed 
according to the law of its own city, administered 
by a nu'rchant ol standing, apjiomted annually. 
The superintendence of tlu* whole was in the 
hands ol the Prefect of Liibeck, except that 
ca[)ital cases wi'ia* reserved to the rejireseiitative 
of the King of Dtuimark. All details were 
regulated accortlmg to a certain standard, the 
size of the casks, the length of the fish ; the 
quality of the wares was under the siqiervision 
of inspectors. The shore was deserti'd for the 
greater part ol the year ; only the armed watch- 
men and their dogs witc then to be seen. Hut 
during the fishing season, between St. James’s 
Day and Martinmas, the fleets of the North Sea 
and Baltic companies came like endk'ss flocks of 
swans : the strand echoed with the bustle of 
busy workmen ; thousands of fishing- boats lay 
with their nets in the- sea day and night, and for 
the night haul torches filazed along the entire 
coast. On the shore, rojie -makers and coopcr.s 
laboured, and the merchant stored away his 
goods in the wooden huts. There, between 
mountains of fish, in the rnuist of salt and smoke, 
the most costly wares of the Continent — silks 
and wines of the South, cloth of the Low Coun- 
tries, and .spices of the Orient — were sold as at a 
great fair. 'I'he hastily freighted vessels made 
three trips each season to the mainland and back ; 
at the beginning of each October the shores were 
again deserted. 
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In Norway, the classic home of the 
Vikings, the stormy impulses of bygone 
centuries were gradually disappearing at 
the time of the development of the German 
Hansa. Foreigners — Englishmen, Frisians, 
and Low Germans — brought to Norway, 
as poor in population as in ])roducts, 
the petty wares for which its inhabitants 
could afford to pay. The fisheries also 
enticed foreigners into Norwegian waters. 
The fish trade, especially traffic in dried 
codfish, was concentrated in Bergen. 

Germans, chiefly merchants of Liibeck 
and Hamburg, acquired at first only the 
most general privileges — freedom from 
wreckage law, unimpeded trade with both 
natives and foreigners, rights of residence 
and settlement, equality with the domestic 
population in the courts. Although the 
beginnings of the settlement of German 
merchants in Bergen took jdace as early as 
the thirteenth century, the Norwegian trade 
did not reach the zenith of its development 
until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The ]’)oinl at which the shaiqdy defined 
and limited trade of the Noith of Euro})e, 
especially that of the Low (jcrmans, came 

_ into contact with the world’s 

The Great ^ ry 

^ commerce was at Bruges, the 

- n great international market 

o ruges arisen in the very 

focus of the Central Eiiro})ean s])bere of 
communication. Here were stored the 
vahialde products of Western and Southern 
Euro])ean industry, as well iis the mer- 
chandise of the Levant. Bruges, like 
Ghent and Ypres — and, in fact, almost idl 
the towns of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Northern France — was a manulacturing 
city, the chief industries being the various 
branches oi cloth-making. 

The }X)])ulation of tliis industrial region 
was so dense that in Flanders and Brabant 
fOld Belgium) it had been found necessary 
to import foodstuffs ever since the thir- 
teenth century . The institution of guilds 
was in lull sway. Even to-day the guild 
and cloth-halls with their lowering belfries 
bear witness to the pros])erity and organi- 
sation of the Low Country burghers. In 
the thirteenth century the industrial 
guilds struggled lor representation in the 
magistrates’ courts and city governments. 
The patrician merchants, the “ Poortus," 
united with the French out of hatred for 
the industrial classes ; Flanders finally 
became a portion of the Burgundian 
provinces of the kingdom of the 
Valois. The trade of foreign merchants in 


Bruges was frequently seriously disturbed 
by conflicts of the different social classes 
of the city, and by feuds with both 
domestic and foreign rulers. 

Biuges was indebted to the relative 
proximity of the sea for its commercial 
prosperity. It was connected with Sluys 
as well as with Damme by waterways. 

, The harbour of .Sluys was shallow 
n^'kfV choked with sandbars ; on 

the Sea ^ther hand, the Zwin, an 

arm of the sea extending inland 
and navigable as far as Bruges, was 
widened in order to form the future basin 
of the harbour of Damme. Vast dykes, 
built from 1180 on, ])rotected Bruges from 
the floods of which we hear frequent 
mention in the history of the Netherlands 
of the ]\Iiddle Ages. The bulk of the 
merchandise sent to Bruges by sea had 
always to be reloaded on smaller vessels 
before it reached its destination. 

Until later than the thirteenth cent my. 
j)roducts of the Levant wer(‘ traiiS])ortt‘(l 
overland from the Rhine or from t he French 
markets. It is true that occasionally 
Italian vessels made their way to Flandeis, 
but not until tlie year was there* any 
regular traffic betweem Italy and the Low 
Countries by sea. From time immemorial 
shi])s oi Western France, S])ain, and lk)r- 
tugal, laden with wine*, had landed at tlu* 
Flemish coasts. Traffie' with the (ierman 
cities of the Rhine was also of unknown 
antiquity, certainly of earlier date* than 
the a])])earanre of lTpj)er German mer- 
chants and Low German sealarers in 
Flanders. The Easterlings finally cami* 
during the thirteenth century, and were 
granted the same privih'ges as other 
foreigners, but no s])ecial rights. Margand 
ol Flanders conferred the usual ])rivileges 
of trade in 1252 u])on “all mercliants of llu* 
Roman Em])ire who visit Gotland ” ; and 
thereafter, in Bruges also, the Easterlings 
occu])ied a position of complete equality 
with their West German predecessors. 
German Nevertheless, the claims of the 

r r associated German merchants 

Methods of V 111 X 1 

^ . were disregarded and resented 

m Bruges, and it became neces- 
sary for them to retaliate in 1280, tempo- 
rarily removing their magazines from 
Bruges to Ardenburg — a means of coercion 
frequently employed in later days. In 
1283 the Germans returned to Bruges, and 
wrested rights upon rights with unrelent- 
ing persistence until they became a prac- 
tically privileged class. 


German 
Methods of 
Coercion 
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TRADE TRIUMPHS OF THE UNITED CITIES 


A S we have already seen, at the end of the 
^ thirteenth century German commer- 
cial depots, in which not only the nearest 
German cities, but often towns situated a 
long distance off, had a share, were esta- 
blished in all the nations of Northern 
Europe. In all countries the 
mercliants of single cities first 
received rights and privileges, 

Privtlegcs 

S})ecial rights was transferred to the great 
compaiii(\s of German traders. Th(‘ 
necessity for ]irescrvirig their privileges, 
and also for settling all dis])utes among 
themselves without invoking the aid ot 
foreign ])Owers, k'd to a closer union ol the 
merchants whose homes wen* in the 
“ Km])ire of the Alemanni,” but who lived 
abroad tem])orarily, and to the formation 
of self-governing associations, which re- 
mained fixed, in contrast to the constant 
cliangc'S that took ])loce among their mem- 
bers. All these coni])anies, yards, and 
ofhces retained their inde]X‘ndence in 
res])ect to the mother city as long as 
they were able. 1‘hey had the ])ower ol 
refusing entrance to whom they chose* ; 
there was yet no union of all the towns 
engaged in foreign trade. 

In s])iteof this, however, in the thirteenth 
century common interests developed !h*- 
tween the mercantile settlements in foreign 
lands and the cities from which they came. 
Indeed, the j)rivileges were never granted 
by foreign rulers to individual merchants, 
but to the mercantile inhabitants or 


cor])orations of their native cities. 
Moreover, a])peal was made to the courts 
at home on all difficult ])oints 
T k ^ seldom 

SecurU mother cities, whose 

ecuri y co-operation was indispens- 
able, especially in laying embargoes on 


trade and in bringing about temporary 
removals of depots, were called upon for 
assistance. However displeasing it may 


have bben to the self-governing unions of 
merchants in foreign lands, the fact was 


that the true security of the trader lay 
in the hands of his native city, which, 
therefore, acquired the superintendence of 
all foreign depots. The common interests 
by which the cities of the mothei country 
and the de])ots were bound together 
finally united ell the towns ot Germany 
that were engaged in trade in the north 
and had common commercial ])rivileges 
to defend. 

Befoie the end of the thirteenth century 
leagues ot (h'rman cities whose merchants 
were engaged in fon'ign trade had been 
formed. The history of this century 
was characterised by a strong tendency 
towards h'deration. The decay of irn- 
])(*rial ])ower under tlit* later Hohen- 
stauliens c.om]X'lled many citit's threatened 
by warlike nobles to join together for the 
])rotectjon of their political rights and 
economic interests. The majority of the 
leagues wen* limited in area or time, 
although easily renewed when- 
A Check to necessary. Since the tall 

enmar s Hc'iiry the Lion there had 

vance ruler in North Germany 

ca])able of offering o])])Osit ion to a loreign 
enemyx The eni]>ire left the North to 
its late when Wakk'inar the Great ex- 
tended his ])ower over the Baltic and the 
n(*w colonial regions. This advance of 
Denmark was ch(‘cked by a league of 
which Liibeck also was a member ; the 
battle of Bornhoved secured room for 
development to the German Baltic regions 
for man\^ years. 

During the following years of peace the 
towns and j)i incipalities ol Northern Ger- 
many rapidly increased in strength ; the 
“ Dominium maris Baltic! " and supremacy 
in Northern Euro|)eaii commerce was 
transferred to the Germans. Now began 
the long list of leagues and compacts 
entered into by cities bound together by 
common interests, and whole groups of 
communities closely united by common 
interests were established. As early as 
1241 Liibeck and Hamburg had entered 
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into a treaty, pledging each other to 
protect the entrance to the Elbe and other 
rivers from pirates. As allies, they waged 
war in 1259 cleared the coasts of the 
sea-robbers. Other cities bad at times 
made similar alliances. But each city 
went its way, and often at critical moments 
would adopt a ])olicy different from that 
of its allies. This was sometimes due to 
compulsion ; for all the towns were not 
free cities of the empire, but were under 
some reigning house, and at best were 
only semi-independent. The Pomeranian 
towns were under the dukes, Rostock 
belonged to the house of Sc hwerin, Ham- 
burg to the counts of Holstein, and so 
with many others. 

Then there weie the great ecclesiastical 
cities governed by bisho])s or archbishoj)s. 
No general bond was ])ossible in such 
circumstances. The cities were invohed 
in the wars and quarrels ol thiar ruku's. 
They stiaiggled for a ])osilion of dire('< 
relation to the empirt‘, and in lime undt'r 
this constitutional demand th<*v won 
many privileges and immunities, but until 
the Treaty ol Westjdialia tluir ])lace in 
the im]X‘rial economy was ill- 
delined and uncertain. Many 
city groups were lormc'd lor 
common undertakings. 'Fhere 
were groups of West])halian citic's, ol 
Zuyder Zee cities, of Pomeranian, Ihus- 
sian, and Saxon cities, of cities which were 


The Great 

Cologne 

Union 


bishoju'ics and ol ( ities which weit' mere' 
markets ; but oil these grou])S weri‘ 
separate and self-dependent, in no way 
forming parts of a common kaigue. 

After the great Cologne Union of t j()7 
a general league seeuK'd for a t ime ])Ossil)le. 
As})irations lor such a league were h'lt 
everywhere. 'I'he cities, separated as they 
had been by rivalries and lends, saw that 
commeicial interests ])ointed to common 
action in many ways. 1'he security ol the 
seas, the settlement of dis]:)utes, the 
protection of traders in foreign lands, 
were all matters of common concern. 
But no serious attempt to give slia])e and 
body to these purposes was made by 
any city except Liibcck. Again and 
again Liibeck had invited the other 
cities to form a real league. Her own 
interests coincided with the general in- 
terests of all. And from the Cologne 
Union onwards Liibeck laboured inces- 
santly, to bring about this desired result. 
By strict terms of com])act in Hanse 
arrangements, by convoking general 


. E 


assemblies, by inscribing names of 
members in a common roll, by statutes, 
ordinances, and bylaws, she gradually 
attained this ideal ; but in sjute of the 
glamour that can be ext'rciscd by a name 
or a conc(‘])tion, even by a dream, there 
was no Hanseatic assembly that can be 
]>roved to have been attended by all 
the cities, no resolution by 
which all the towns usuallv 
. . considered Hanseatic were 

ix)und, no membershi]) roll 
in accordance with which regular contri- 
butions flowed in irom all sides, no 
universally recognised statute, no common 
])()licy ol defence, and no war in which all 
the members wen' engaged. 

In short, the so-called Hanseatic 
League was a union of cities, similar 
in every resjiect to the union of German 
states calk'd the Holy Roman Empire. 
The same tendency to the grand style 
was sl)own not only in the artistic, but 
also in the ])olilical and economic, models 
ol Ihis agt‘. The misconce])tion into 
which Ihe majority of modern historians 
have lallen arises Irom the fact that they 
all uttt'iu])! to measure the mediieval 
Hansa, which was com])letely in harmony 
with the si)irit ol its age, according to the 
standard ol mock'rn ideas ol confedera- 
tions. d hey imagine that the old towns 
took the lieid at the suggestion of Liibeck 
quite as unanimously as the various 
(li\dsioiis ol th(' army of the confederate 
(iermaii states adv’anced against the 
Ihench in 1870. 

Liiln'ck was no Athens, and the Hansa 
was not a Delian League. An ottemjfl to 
introduct' the Greek idea ol hegemony 
and alliance in war into a description of 
Hanseatic affairs would result in a meie 
caricature. Had Taibeck been as])owcrful 
as Athens of the flfth century me., 
])erhaps then she would have been able to 
cnforct* the coercive mc'asures without 
which it is im])ossible to create a com- 
munity of ]X)litical individuals. 
However, the coercive powers 
of the Hansa never attained 
to complete development, and 
the league fell because of their inadequacy. 
Nevertheless, the cities of the league 
were by no means un warlike. All were 
constantly obliged to defend themselves 
against foreign princes and their own 
feudal superiors, against pillage by land 
and ])iracy by sea, against their sister cities ; 
and the spirit of war was continually 
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aroused by internal dissensions. For 
all that, they were always weak from a 
military point of view ; and the only reason 
why it was possible for them to accom- 
plish anything of a warlike nature was 
because at that time things were not 
much better with the forces ot their ruling 
houses, even the large kingdoms. Since 

. Liibeck possessed little more 

I ” h Vi * average of military 

toVeld and ability, it is quite 

evident that an energetic 
leadershi]), such as once had been exercised 
by Athens, S])arta, or Rome, was out of 
the question for her. Tdibeck as a free 
im])erial city was su])erior to her confed- 
erates only from a di])lomatic point of 
view, for the reason that she was not 
exposed to the ham])ering paternal inter- 
lerence of a reigning prince. 1'his circum- 
stance heightened tlie reputation ol the 
city on the Trave even in foreign lands. 

The Hansa cannot be likened to a Hel- 
lenic League, not merely because of the 
weakness of the leading j)Ower, but by 
reason of the de])endence of the individual 
cities of the union. The Greek federations 
were alliances of cities which were 
independent states ; the city leagues of 
the Middle Ages, especially tlie Hansa, 
were associations of towns, all subject to 
an emperor, and, with but few exce])tions, 
to an immediate lord as well ; thus they 
wore never in a ])osition to act inde- 
pendently excejT when the power of the 
ruling ])rince had been overthrown. 

The Prussian towns, for example, were in 
the iron gras]) of the Teutonic Knights lor 
a century and a half, and had no o])j)or- 
tunity for self-dependent action until the 
fall of the order as a ])ower. Membership 
in the Hansa was of no benefit either to a 
town or to its confederates, in case the 
policy and interests of a feudal su])erior 
imposed upon it a definite and unalterable 
attitude in regard to political affairs. 
When asked what were the character- 
istic features by which a Hanse 
/*k'*M* town was to be recognised, we 

Towns name more than 

owns given by Dietrich 

Schaefer — participation in the rights of 
German merchants in foreign countries. 
If one were to enumerate all tlie cities that 
at least some time during their histories 
"have been looked upon as members 
of the Hansa -in later times, when a 
permanent membership roll was required, 
it was found expedient to draw up lists — 


Features 
of the Hanse 
Towns 


the result would be the respectable total 
of ninety. The geographical region over 
which the various members of the league 
were scattered was also very extensive. 
The northern boundary is formed by the 
North Sea and the Baltic, although 
Gotland, Ocland, and Kalmar were also 
included. The continental southern 
boundary extended from Dinan, through 
Andernach, (idttingeii, and Halle, and 
curved downward into the regions of the 
Oder and Vistula to Breslau and Cracow. 
The farthest point to the West was 
marked by the towns of Zealand ; to the 
East, by Reval and Narva. 

Although the territorial grou})s of cities 
held their convocations with or with- 
out inviting neighbour groups, Liibeck 
endeavoured to convert the assemblies ol 
the Lusatian towns into meetings of all the 
confederated cities taking |)art in foreign 
trade, and to transform these Hansc'atic 
conventions, or “ H anset age, ’’into per iodic' - 
ally recurrent administrative ancl h'gisla- 
tive bodies of the league. Many such con- 
ventions were held, not only in Liibeck, 
but in other cities. Liibeck issued the 


How the Haasu 

Applied 

the Boycott 


invitations, ])resided over 
the sittings of delegates, 
and ])reserved the minutes 
as well as thc! other records 


of the federation. In very few cases, how- 
ever, were all the invitations accepted ; 
and very few assemblies were attended by 
a sufficient number of delegates to deserve* 
the name of Hansetage. Full attendance 
was impossible, owing to the fluctuating 
character of the federation ; in short, tlu* 


meetings of the league were in every 
respect counter})arts to the imperial diets 
of the Middle Ages. 

The only means at the disposal of 
the Hansa for the ])urpose of coercing 
refractory members was the boycott, or 
“ Verhansung” — the suspension, nay, the 
prevention, of all traffic with the city in 
question, the seizure of its ships, cargoes, 
and other possessions, and the exclusion of 
its inhabitants from the common rights 
enjoyed by all merchants of the league in 
foreign countries ; in other words, non- 
admission to the depots and offices of the 
association from Bruges to Novgorod. 
It was a very uncertain means of coercion, 
and, moreover, one that cut both ways. 
The coercive measures adopted against 
foreign powers — suspension of commerce, 
removal of markets, and war — were also of 
the nature of a two-edged sword. It is 
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no wonder that the sober merchants of 
the Middle Ages infinitely preferred the 
most interminable negotiations to action, 
which as a rule led to nothing but their 
own damage. The Hanseatic ]X)liticians 
always displayed remarkable dexterity and 
tenacity in their negotiations. Woe to 
the opponent when the Hansa ])Osscssed 
any written evidence against him ! With 
a document in their hands, and with all 
their chartered rights behind tlumi, they 
WH'aried their enemies into submission. 
The Hanseatic envoys were indebted 
for not the least ])art of their dijdomatic 
successes to the advantage wliich results 
from a narrow line of thouglit, and ])er- 
.^istency in always returning to the ]K)int 
of de])arture. 

Tliat the Hanse leagues made such 
headway during the fourteenth century, 
and that any ])rartical results wth* at- 
tained, W'as (iue entirely to Iht'ir enemies. 
They were drawm into the affairs ol the 
Scandinovian kingdoms against tludr w'ill, 
and war alone assisted them to th(‘ degree 
of unity ol which they were* capable. It 
may be said to their credit that they ])OS- 
sessc'd at least a litth* heroisn^ 
Tradesmen bourgeois 

in the School • i i i 

of War narrow-niindediK'SS. So long 

* as a nKM'chant was com])elled 

to breathe sea air and Icice the dangers ot 
long voyages, he coiih^ not grow^ altogether 
blind and stu])id in the semi-darkness 
of retail sho])s and herring magazines. 
Robbers and ])irates forced him to be 
constantlv on his guard, and the hostih‘ 
inhabitants of foreign cities caused him to 
spring to arms whenever their ill-will 
against the ])rivileged strangers burst into 
flame — an event wdiich the unscrupulous 
and overbearing conduct ol the Hanseatics 
made by no means rare. In short, the 
medijeval tradesman liadnot much holiday 
from the school of war. 

1 'he halt in the development of Den- 
mark which followed the defeat of Walde- 
mar the Great at Bornhoved in 1227, 
and which proved to hv- of such advantage 
to the Baltic colonies of Germany, came 
to an end during the times of King Eric 
Menved (1285-131Q). Not only did Den- 
mark resume her earlier plans of exi)an- 
sion, but the counts of Holstein and the 
margraves of Brandenburg also aspired to 
a share in the “ Dominium maris Baltici.*' 
For fi<^e hundred years dominion over 
the Baltic was contested from two different 
points of view ; from the mercantile — 


as in the case of the Hanseatic League — 
and from the financial-political. To 
occu]>y the harbours, coasts, and seaports, 
to open them to commerce or to close 
them, as exp(‘diency demanded, and to 
be ]mid for doing it, were the objects 
held in view by all ])rinces, great and small, 
wTo dw'elt on the Baltic or who were 

« - , emleavouring to advance to- 

Denmark s 1 ^ 1 tx 

Rule on waids its sliores. It was with 

th« BrUiV mind that Count 

(h iiiard of Pldn built a tower 
at the moutli of the Trave in defiance of 
Liibeck, just as Waldemar II had already 
done ; Count Gerhard also occujhed the 
region of commercial roads l)etween Ham- 
burgand Liibeck in 130b, in 01 der to roll the 
merchants by com])elling them to]my him 
lor the (‘scorts w'hich he lorced u])on ihem. 

During the same ])eriod the Ascanian 
line of Brandenburg onct' more, as in 
1283, advanced against the Lusatian 
cities and the Pomeranian ]>rinces, who 
immediately look(‘d to Denmark for ht l]). 
The lords of Mecklenburg and Pomerania 
could not do otherwise than acknowledge 
th(‘ suz('rainty of Denmark ; l^ostock, 
Greifswald, and Stralsund bt'came as goo(l 
as Danish cities. And w’hen in 1307 l.iibeck 
also becamt' subjt'ct to the ])rotectorate 
ol King liric for ten years, and even 
arranged an annual tribute, it looked 
\'ery much as it th(‘ Baltic states wenx' +0 
become entirely alienated from the Holy 
Roman l{m])ire. 

But Eric was a very incajiabk* ruler, 
and unabk' to retain his new territories. 
1'he Ikiltic towns Irecal themselves from 
the dominion ol Denmark, and got a higli 
])rice loi’ their return to their former lords. 
After the deatli of Eric tlie whole ol Den- 
mark was under German influence. The 
new king, Christo})her IT, was ex])elled 
from the country, and Count Gerhard von 
Kendsburg of Holstein, called by his 
countrymen “ de grote Ghert,” and by 
the Danes “ the bald-])ated count,” be- 
came regent in the minority 


Denmark 
the Prize of 


of his ward Waldemar III. 
At that time Southern J iitland, 
Germany Schleswig, was already 

united to Holstein. When Christopher H, 
attempted to regain his kingdom, and was 
once more re])ulsed, Gerhard the Great 
called to his aid the nobility of North Ger- 
many, who thereu])on took ])ossession of 
Denmark as a welcome prize. The Danish 
entanglements, however, were not favoured 
by the Hanse towns. When Magnus, King 
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of Sweden and Norway, who had ill- 
treated them in Bergen, occupied Schonen, 
Halland, and Blckingen, adjacent to 
Denmark, they feared that the fisliing- 
Stations would be rendered inaccessible 
to them ; nevertheless both Easterlings 
and Westcrlings received a confirmation of 
their old rights and privileges in the towns 
- and fishing-villages of Southern 

SUr A ain Liibeck, 

ar again seemed 

about to set, was again, a 
decade later, playing the leading part in 
all negotiations with the northern rulers 
and the German lords. 

“ De grote Ghert ” was murdered at 
Randers in 1340 when at the height of his 
power ; and to this day the Danes sing 
the praises of his assassin, Niels Ebbenson, 
as the avenger of their nation and their 
deliverer from the ignominy of foreign 
rule. Christ o])her’s youngest son, Walde- 
mar IV., Atterdag, now took ])ossession 
of the kingdom, supported by the Lusatian 
grou]), which also aided him in expelling 
the Holstein nobility and in forcing the 
counts of Schauenburg back across the 
Eider. Waldernar regained possc'ssion of 
Zealand and Flinen, and successfully with- 
stood the Emperor (diaries IV. when, after 
conquering Brandenburg, he revived the 
Baltic schemes of the Ascanian margraves. 

The princes of Mecklenburg were once 
more compelled to acknowledge the 
feudal supremacy of Denmark, in s])ite 
of the fact that the emperor had made 
them dukes and looked u])on them as 
vassals of the em])ire. Only the distant 
province of Esthonin was, on payment of 
a sum of money, resigned by Waldernar to 
the Teutonic Knights. No furth(‘r jiro- 
spects were open to the Danes on the 
continental side of the Baltic ; it would 
have been difficult to gain any ground 
against the ]>ower of the ein])eror and the 
Teutonic Order. On the other hand, 
opportunities for reconquest and for the 
T'k » A acquisition of new territories 

e cstored offered to the Danes on 

, w I? the breaking out of dissen- 
sions m the realm of King 
Magnus of vSweden and Norway. Leagued 
with North German princes, Waldernar 
regained Schonen, Halland, and Blekingen 
4n 1360. The kingdom of Gorm the Old 
and Waldernar the Great was again 
restored to its former power. To the 
horror of the Lusatian towns, who had 
shortly before concluded a treaty with 
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Waldernar Atterdag, the king turned 
against Oeland in 1361, conquered Born- 
holm, set sail for Gotland, and before 
any steps could be taken in its defence 
ca])tured this most important island. 

Defeated before their city by his fierce 
knights, the citizens of Wisby o])cned the 
gates to the victor ; Waldernar, however, 
preferred to consider the city as taken 
by storm, and refused to enter it except 
through a breach knocked in the wall 
by his retainers, that so he might have 
the right to exact enforced contributions 
from the burghers. As for the fabulous 
wealth of Wisby, an old song has it that 
the (h)tlanders measured gold by the 
hundredweight, that precious stones were 
])laythings, that the women span with 
golden (listaffs, and that the ])igs were 
given to drink out of silver troughs. The 
last especially seem to have fired tlu'. 
imaginations of the Danish ironsides wlio 
followed Waldernar on his ])limdering 
ex])edition. The king of the Danes and 
Wends hcncelorth styled himself king ol 
the ( 3 oths or ( 3 otlanders also. But the 
])rosperity of Gotland had vanished, never 
to return. However, it is quite 
Vaaishcd (.^rtain that Wisby could not 
^ • have continued to maintain 
® itself as a centre of trade even 

under more favourable circumstances, for 
the towns of Livonia — Riga, for exam])li* 
— had already begun to show far greatej’ 
powers oi development. 

The conquest of Schonen and Gotland 
was a severe blow to the Easterlings, and 
by no means a matter of indifference to 
many a western city. Envoys Irom 
the various Lusatian and Prussian towns 
assembled at Greifswald resolved on a 
trade embargo against Denmark, and 
agreed to the raising of a war tax. In 
addition to the cities, the kings and j)rinces 
of the countries of the Baltic coast wen; 
also roused to action by the conquests of 
Waldernar. Thus, six weeks after the 
capture of Wisby an alliance \\as entered 
into by the majority of the German towns, 
by the kings of Sweden and Norway, and 
the counts of Holstein, in order “ to re- 
establish the balance of power between 
the Baltic nations, and to strengthen the 
position of the Hanse towns in Schonen. 
In order to allow for the possibilities oi 
conquest, they pledged the entire southern 
coast of Sweden, together with the castles 
of Hclsingborg, Skanor, and Falstcrbo, to 
the kings.'’ The Hanseatic fleet first 
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turned toward Helsingborg. In the sum- 
mer of 1362 it put to sea alone, before the 
allied princes had completed their prepara- 
tions, and suffered a crushing defeat. The 
burgomaster of Liibeck, John Wittenborg, 
who had been in command, atoned for his 
ill-fortune on the scaffold. Soon the kings 
came to an understanding among them- 
selves. V/aldcmar’s daughter Margaret 
married Haakon of Norway, and thus the 
first step was taken towards the union of 
the northern kingdoms ; even the cities of 
the Low Countries entered into a sj)ecial 
treaty with Waldemar. The defeated and 
isolated Easterlings were obliged to agree 
to an unfavourabie armistice and condi- 
tions of peace. The league was ])ractically 


sentatives of Liibeck, Rostock, Stralsund, 
Wismar, Kulm, Thorn, Elbing, Kampen, 
Elborg, Hardwick, Amsterdam, and Briel 
instituted the celebrated Cologne Con- 
federation of November nth, 1367, in the 
name of the Lusatian, Pnissian, Livonian, 
Zuyder Zee, and Dutch cities. No mention 
of the ])artici])ation of Rhenish- West- 
l>halian, Frisian, Lower Saxon, or Branden- 
burg towns has come down to us. At the 
Cologne assembly a military exj^edition 
was arranged tor tlie next year, the size 
of coni ingents as well as the amounts of 
contributions to the cost of the war were 
determined, and every city agreed to the 
imposition of a war tax. In February, 
13()S, the Lusatian cities concluded a two 



THE HELSINGBORG CASTLE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 
The great combination of towns, chiefly for the purposes of trade, known as the Hanseatic League, found in 
Denmark a serious rival on the sea, and eventually war broke out between that country and the league. Victory 
rested with the traders, and by the Treaty of Stralsund, in Denmark was brought into subpection to the 

league, and the important Castle of Helsingborg was one of the strongholds which then passed into its possession. 


dissolved on the Peace of Helsingborg, 
in 1365 ; each city wished to procure some 
special advantage for itself, yet none 
received any definite promises from Walde- 
niar, not to syjeak ot tangible concessions. 

The iinjmlse towards a fresh alliance 
against Denmark arose in the Prussian 
towns, which could not dispense with the 
passage through the .Sound, and had a 
close community of interest with the cities 
of the Zuyder Zee region, of which the 
centre was Kam])en in Oberyssel. The 
allied cities of Prussia and the Netherlands 
now entered into negotiations with the 
Lusatian group. A general convention 
was arranged to take place in Cologne in the 
late autumn of 1367. Here the repre- 


years’ alliance with the princes of Sweden, 
Mecklenburg, and Holstein, wEo were 
oj)ponents of Waldemar, and also a league 
for one year with the cities of Prussia and 
the Netherlands. 

In the year 1368 the allies captured 
Copenhagen and the strongholds of Jut- 
land and Schonen, with the exception of 
Helsingborg, which held out against them 
until the autumn of 1369. A blockade, 
through which the Pmglish and Flemings 
also were excluded from Norway, compelled 
Haakon to negotiate for ])eace ; and since the 
movement against Mecklenburg planned 
by Waldemar had also failed to attain its 
hoped-for result, the Danish Council of 
State entered into negotiations with the 
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confederation in 1369, Liibeck representing 
the cities. Peace was declared in 1370, at a 
convention in Stralsund. This consisted of 


two series of agreements — one economic 
and commercial, and the other political. 

In respect to the first, the Hansa obtained 
practically all the demands that had con- 
stantly been made, now by one city, now by 


Conditions 
of the Peace of 
Stralsund 


another, during the last 
half - century ” — free - trade 
throughout the whole of 
Denmark, freedom from 


strand law, their own jurisdiction over the 
fishing-depots, and reductions in duties. To 
the political changes that resulted from the 
Peace of Stralsund belong the ])ledging to 
the league of the most important castles of 
Schonen and those situated on the Sound — 


Falsterbo, Skandr, Malmd, and Helsingborg 
— together with the payment of two-thirds 
of the revenues accruing to them during a 
period of fifteen years. Waldcmar was 
to recognise the ])eace as binding until 
Michaelmas, 1371, by affixing his great 
seal. In case of his abdication or death, no 


king was to succeed to the throne of Den- 
mark without the approval of the Hansa. 

Although the princes allied with the 
Hansa *were not satisfied wath the terms 
of peace arranged by the towns on their 
own responsibility, they w^re unable to 
continue the war unassisted, and so they 
too came to terms wuth Denmark at 


Stockholm in 1371. Waklemar IV^ delayed 
the ratification of the vStralsund negotia- 
tions to the last moment, and finally 
sealed the treaty only with the small seal, 
obtaining further conc(\ssions in addition. 
The management of the jdedged castles in 
Schonen w^as a source of many difficulties 
to the league, the division of the revenues 
especially causing many disputes. When 
Waldemar died, in 1385, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Olaf, son of his 
younger daughter Margaret and Haakon of 
Norw'ay, who was crowned without the 
formal assent of the Hansa, a final settle- 


^ , merit of Hanseatic affairs 

h cmar s probable. However, 

Olaf refused to confirm the 
c rone ^rralsund peace with the gr eat 
seal until the Hansa had relinquished their 
claims to the right of ratifying the Danish 
succession. Negotiations of a like nature to 
those of Korsor took place in Kallundborg. 
Haakon of Norway confirmed all the privi- 
^ leges which had ever been granted in his 
kingdom to the Hansa, and, in addition, 
granted all Hanseatic vessels the right to 
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enter the ports of Norway flying their own 
flags, which they were not required to 
lower until landing. 

The Treaties of vStralsund and Korsor 
secured the rights of the Hanse towns in 
Denmark for many generations, and, 
wdth the exception of the ])ledging of the 
castles on the Sound, which was only 
for fifteen years, were on the whole faith- 
fully preserved until the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War. The negotiations at 
Kallundborg had also ended in satisfac- 
tory terms with Norway, and now for the 
first time the depot at Bergen began to 
prosper. The foundations of the rights of 
the Hansa were now so firmly fixed that 
the league tried to procure monopolies for 
its members in accordance with the 
general aims and pur})oses of all privi- 
leged classes and places in the Middle Ages, 
who looked upon the acquisition of mono- 
polies as the final object at which they 
ought to aim. So long as the Leaguers 
held the castles on the Sound this j)()licy 
was feasible ; but when the castles were 


restored, mono])oly was no longer ]K>ssible. 
Still the Hansa by the application of 


Union of 
Norway 
and Sweden 


vigorous effort won in o])(in 
comj^etition the predominant 
position in the Baltic trade. 
All the Hansa cities had not 


joined in the Cologne Confederation, but 
only those whose trading interests were 
involved. The Peace of vStralsund in ap- 
j)earancc ('ontirmed the rights of the 
leaguers. But of the two pledges given 
for securing these rights, one, the right of 
the Hansa to ratify succession to the 
Danish throne, was only once exeaxised, and 
the other, the occu])ation of the castles, 
proved of no value, as the cost of upkee]) 
and of policing the sea absorbed all the 
revenues available Irom the occupation. 

As the league did not oppose OlaCs 
succession, his able mother Margaret con- 
firmed the Danish ]:)rivileges of the Hansa. 
But when Olaf succeeded Haakon of 


Norway, in 1380, and united both crowns, 
he declined to confirm the privileges of 
the Hansa in Norway. Five years later, 
when the castles reverted to Denmark, 
the Hansa was reduced to its former posi- 
tion as a purely commercial association, 
and although negotiations went on for 
years, the Hansa failed to better its status 
or to augment its rights. At OlaCs 
death, in 1387, Margaret played with the 
cities, cajoling and promising, but doing 
nothing to renew their privileges. 




ERA OF HANSEATIC ASCENDANCY 

TO THE DECLINE OF THE GERMAN SEAPORTS 


I N Bruges from an early date German 
merchants had settled and opened fac- 
tories. These factories obeyed the mother 
cities from which they had sprung. From 
1360 to 1380 dis]3utes arose, but the 
supremacy of the mother cities was finally 
admitted in Bruges as elsewhere. The 
rights of the Hansa remained in full force 
and effect up to 1560, when the markets 
1)1 Bruges weic removed to Antwer]>. 
The success of the Hansa was due to 
strong measures adoj)ted in 1358, and con- 
tinued for a couple of years. An embargo 
^vas laid on trade and the markets W(‘re 
tcm])orari]y removed to Dordrecht. This 
drastic policy secured for the Hanseatic 
traders the right of free settlement in all 
Flanders. Slight differences arose again 
ill 1388, and finally, in 1392, the Germans 
in Bruges were firmly jdaced in ])ossession 
of all the trading rights for which they had 
contended, and all subjects of the empire 
were made participators in 
ng an » these rights when settled in 

Flande .1 for purposes of 
to the Hansa In England also, the 

joosition of the Hansa at the end of the four- 
teenth century was becoming increasingly 
difficult; but here, too, the German cities 
succeeded in warding off all dangers. The 
three Edwards were friendly to foreigners, 
and granted them complete freedom in 
both wholesale and retail trade through- 
out the entire kingdom, even in the wool 
and metal industries. Richard II. also 
confirmed the rights and jirivileges of the 
Hansa shortly after his accession. But 
during the reign of this weak sovereign 
the national hostility to the commercial 
dominion of foreigners, which until that 
time had been held in abeyance, arose 
in full force. The House of Commons, 
as the representative of the })eople, in- 
duced the king to susj:>cnd all the juivi- 
leges of the Hansa until the latter had 
cleared itself of various charges j)referrcd 
against it. This was the beginning of a 
long struggle, frequently interrupted, but 


invariably lY'sumed in order, on the part 
of the rising native trade, to free itself 
from the commercial ascendancy of for- 
eigners, es])ecialiy members of the Han- 
seatic League. Although at first a battle 
for the markets of England, it soon became 
_ . a struggle for admission to 

y. all the Northern Euroj)ean 

f A inarkets, a privilege that the 

Hanseatics would gladly enough 
havT kept to themselves alone. The 
English first demanded entrance to the 
Norwegian and Danish centres of trade, 
and then to the Haiise towns themselves. 
The struggle lasted until nearly the end of 
the Elizabeth an Age, and closed about 
1600 with the complete victory of England. 

During the reign of Richard 1 1 , a pro- 
tr^icted dispute arose on account of the 
position taken l)y the Hansa in respect to 
all foreigiK'rs in Norway and Schonen after 
the conclusion of the Peace of StralsTind. 
The English merchants did not submit 
like the other non-German j)eoples. Now, 
as before, tliey sailed boldly into the Baltic 
and obtained whatever goods they re- 
quired without the assistance of the Han- 
seatic, esjxxially the Liibeck, middlemen. 
The hostile attitude of the Baltic towns 
was answered by the already mentioned 
temporary suspension of Hanseatic privi- 
leges in England. In addition, the English 
demanded an equality of rights in all 
towns and districts of the Hansa. The 
Germans received the usual confirmation 
of their privileges towards the end of the 
year 1380, without having granted full 
reciprocity to the English. The dispute 
_ _ that followed, made all the 

. . n , . more acute through seizures 
^ and embargoes, lasted until 

seaports 

English enjoyt'd free trade with the Baltic 
seaports. Their merchants organised ac- 
cording to Hanseatic models, and elected 
an alderman whf)se duty was to adjust 
differences and to rej’)resent the interests 
of his countrymen in all their dealings 
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with foreigners. Although bickering still 
continued between Englishmen and Ger- 
mans, even after the agreement of 1388, 
the positioii, of the latter in England re- 
mained unaltered. The first of the Lan- 
castrian kings, Henry IV., confimied the 
charters of the Hanseatics on their agreeing 
to an increase in certain customs duties, a 

'TV • procedure indispensable to the. 

The Growing government 

en-power feature of Hanseatic- 

Of JLngiand relations did not lie in 

the recognition of former privileges, but in 
the fact that the league was compelled to 
grant free play to the growing sea-]x)wer 
of England, even while the latter was 
only beginning to develop. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Baltic was finally Ireed from the 
plague of pirates brought down upon it by 
the war of the Swedish succession. Long 
after Albert had been set free and Stock- 
holm handed over to the Hansa as a ))ledge, 
the “ Vitalicnbriider ” had continu(‘d their 
marauding expeditions, still remaining in 
the service of the House of Mecklenburg, 
which had not yet abandoned all liopes 
of regaining jiossession of the Swedish 
crown. However, the Vitalienbriider 
removed their headquarters to Wisby, 
although the greater jiart of Gotland 
continued under the dominion of Margaret. 
They also found jdaces of reluge in the 
Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, and even 
on the coast of Pomerania, but Rostock 
and Wismar closed their harbours to them. 
They were of the greatest injury to the 
associated German merchants. The situa- 
tion suddeidy became altered when the 
Teutonic Order brought Wisby and the 
rest of Gotland under its jurisdiction in 
1398. Inasmuch as the Lusatian cities 
had just then completed their pre})arations 
for attacking the freebooters, and had 
agreed on the raising of a war tax, and 
since the queen of the three northern 
kingdoms had also taken steps against 
them, the Vitalienbriider left 
. their Baltic hiding-jdace for the 

North Sea which they now 

made the scene of an activity 
that had absolutely no political motives 
whatever behind it. 

The North Sea had always pirates of its 
own, who were chiefly of Frisian origin. 
During the Hundred Years War robberies 
perpetrated by French and English buc- 
caneers frequently gave the Hansa grounds 
for complaint. But now the Vitalienbriider, 
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in addition, disturbed the sphere of 
Western . European maritime commerce 
from their new headquarters in Friesland. 
Once more the Hansa was obliged to unite 
its merchant vessels bound for the Nether- 
lands into fleets of about twenty ships 
each, accompanied by convoy boats. 
Although the league vainly endeavoured 
to obtain the assistance of the cities of 
Flanders, a squadron despatched from 
Liibeck and Hamburg proved strong 
enough to defeat the Vitalienbriider in the 
Ems, in April, 1400. Some of the free- 
booters fled to Norway, others sought 
refuge with the counts of Holland ; Imt 
Hamburg continued her campaign against 
the ])irales until, finally, the chief of the 
buccaneers, Klaus Stortebeker, was ca])- 
tured and executed — an often-sung event 
that has long l)een retained in the memory 
of a ]>eople otherwise forgetful enough in 
regard to historical occurrences. 

Nevertheless, })iracy on the North Sea 
continued, and also the nam(M)f the Vitalien- 
briider, who for many years enjoyed a 
second ])en()d of pros])erity under the self- 
chosen designation Likcndcdcr, or “ equal- 
. . . sharers.” The occupation of 

ims o Gotland by the Teutonic Order 
was a source of great anxiety 
to the Hansa, for the order — 
with which the non-Prussian cities of the 
Baltic sought to stand upon as good terms 
as possible for the sake of their common 
interests - pursued its own special aims, and 
was a very untrustworthy ally ; moreover, 
it opposed the union of the three northern 
kingdoms, and challenged Margaret of 
Denmark to battle for the political supre- 
macy of the Baltic. 

This caused the Hanse towns, hitherto 
neutral, considerable embarrassment. 
Should they take part in the struggle 
between tlie two powers, or should they, 
as formerly, let events take their course, in 
order to be in a position to offer their ser- 
vices as mediators when the right moment 
arrived ? The Teutonic Order would not 
be turned from its design of occupying 
Gotland, and its commercial ])olicy im- 
mediately proved dangerous to the Hansa. 

The Jh'ussian, and es})ecially the Livon- 
ian, towns had always striven in vain for 
equal rights with Wisby and Liibeck in 
Novgorod. Now, as a result of an agree- 
ment with Lithuania, an independent 
commercial region previously open to the 
Prussian group alone of the Hanse cities 
was suddenly closed to them also ; the 


(he Teutonic 
Order 
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Lithuania 

Abandons 

Heathenism 


founding of a depot in Kovno resulted in 
a competition which threatened to injure 
the trade of Novgorod and Pskoff, and in 
fact did so. The treaty concluded by the 
Grand Master of the Order and Witold, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, on the Sallin- 
wcrdcrin 1398 ended the tedious struggles 
which for a long time had kept both j^owers 
in check. This treaty, so favour- 
able to the Teutonic Order, was 
made by Lithuania because 
it was necessary for the latter 
to protect its rear in view of the impending 
struggle with Russia ; and Prussia was 
quite willing to come to terms now that 
Lithuania had ceased to be a heathen 
land and the scene of uninterrupted 
religious wars. 

Although the relations of the two ])owers 
soon became strained again, a fresh 
struggle culminating in the fall of the order, 
this had no lasting effects either on the 
indej)endent trade carried on by the 
Prussian towns in Lithuania and Poland, 
or on the de})ot at Kovno. When the 
old connection between the Prussian 
Order and its cities was destroyed l)y the 
dissolution of the former, the latter did 
not seek lor new relations with the other 
Baltic towns, but pursued their own 
course, which was entirely out of harmony 
with the Lusatian and general Hanseatic 
interests. The develojuueiit of the federal 
character of the Hansa was over. The 
system of territorial groups of cities 
corres})onding to the general development 
of the German nation j:)roved fatal to the 
beginnings of a common league of German 
towns. 

At the very time that the antagonism 
between the far-seeing commercial j)olicy 
of the Teutonic Order and the narrower 
trade interests of the towns subject to 
it was in j^rocess of widening into a gulf 
that could not be bridged over, a new 
competitor for the “ Dominium,” or, rather, 
the Condominium, of the Baltic a]q:)eared, a 
^ ^ • pretender that barred the wav 
Order ^ Order-state to the 

in Dnn er — Poland-Litliiiaiiia, finally 

united in 1401. This union was 
a greater source of danger to the Teutonic 
Order than was that of the three northern 
kingdoms. It was imjx)ssible for it to 
live with foes on both sides, so it made 
peace with the North, ceding the island 
of (Gotland, which it had retained for nine 
years, to Eric, King of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, in return for a small sum 
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of money, in 1407. Previously, however, 
the order had obtained, in 1402, the “New 
Mark” of Brandenburg from Sigismund 
of Luxemburg in the form of a pledge, 
in order completely to bar the way of the 
Poles to the sea. Further events, such 
as the battle of Tannenberg in 1410, so 
ruinous to the order, have but little 
bearing on the ])resent subject. The 
advance of the Western Slavs, who so 
often succeeded in britiging the eastern 
exj)ansion of the Teutonic races to a halt ~ 
and, indeed, frequently regained extensive 
tracts of land from the latter — was also a 
constant source of injury to the Hanseatic 
League. Owing to their heljdessness the 
cities were even unable to think of attacking 
Poland : but, on the other hand, they looked 
upon the catastro|)he of Tannenberg as 
having been a desirable check to the 
aml)itions ol the order. 

The ancient Greeks have told us with a 
shudder ol sympathetic awe about the 
children of lortune who, lifted up by fate 
and tem])ted to evil by success, sucidenly 
found themselves cast down into the 
depths of misery from th(‘ very zenith ol 

j prospei'itv. To these sc'lf-de- 

Fatc s H&nd L • ‘ i 1 i 

on the stroying creatures, maddencxl 

^ by happiness, victims of the 

blind powers of chance, the 
German Hansa certainly did not belong. 
The gods did not abru])tly thrust it into 
the abyss after the manner in which they 
treated the Teutonic Order ; but they 
did not permit the league to expand or to 
attain to greatness — they hindered its 
progress systematically, as it were, and 
with a most conscientious attention to 
detail. Fate never iierniitted the Germans 
of the lowlands to devadop their com- 
mercial activity beyond a certain pf)int, 
either in resjiect to })rivi leges or to area 
controlled. 

Even Nature herself seems to have 
taken part in this general consjuracy 
against them : through an unlooked-for 
cajxice she inflicted an injury on their 
trade from which the mercantile jKiliticians 
of the Baltic towns, for all their wisdom, 
were never able to recover. The herrings, 
which, together with the codfish, are 
admirable types of the most stupid of 
gregarious animals, were, at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, unfaithful to the 
regions which since the very earliest times 
they had been accustomed to visit for the 
purpose of spawning. Why the herrings 
temporarily deserted the basin of the 
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Baltic Sea at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, to return again and 
again — usually in “ fish-])eriods/’ lasting 
sixty years — is a question for which 
history has no answer. Although, in spite 
of its wanderings into other seas, the 
herring still remained a fish accustomed to 
spawn on the coasts, to he caught in nets, 
and to be salted, smoked, and dried, 
com]detely unconcerned as to the nation- 
ality of the fishermen, this was by no 
means a matter of indifference to the 
Easterlings, who were joinc'd ])y com- 
])etitors at the fisluM'it's in the shapt‘ of 
the dwellers on the North Sea coasts, now 
that th<‘ herrings had turned to the waters 
of England, Scotland and Norwa\'. 

In addition to th(‘ fisheries, there were 
so many different interests to be guard(‘d 
that during the fifteenth century the 
Hanse towns, either singly or in groii])s, 
fivquently found themselves involved in 
the most difficult of conflicts. As a 
loimdatioii lor closer union, especially 
between neighbouring cities, there existed 
a common n(‘cessity for ])r()tecting the 
privih'ges of the munici})aliti('S and the 

e . welfare ol the league against 

Secessions 

from ll&nse&tic . , 

w vio ence o the ruling princes. 

During the course oi the 
fifteenth and sixteiaith centuries the 
majority of the (fties of North Germany, in 
adciilion to losing many ol their rights of 
sell-government, were conq)(‘lled by their 
territorial sovereigns to renounce all 
jiarticipation in tlu‘ Hanseatic L(‘ague. Th(‘ 
fate of comj)lete dej)endence on the ])ower 
of a reigning i^rince was first visited on the 
Brandenburg groii]) under the house ol 
Hoi leiizollefn. But the Burgundian, 
Rhenish-Westphalian. Low Saxon, Pom- 
eranian, and PriLSsian cities were also 
gradually subjected to the j)ower of the 
rulers of their respective states. The 
latter were supj)ortecl by the fundamental 
idea of solidarity, the victoiious advance 
of which could not be withstood by the 
weakly organised political formations 
of the Middle Ages. 

The attacks made by the ruling princes 
on municipal liberties were furtluTed not 
a little by dissensions which arose within the 
towns themselves. These conflicts were 
more serious in North Germany than else- 
where. Central and Southern Germany 
had already passed through the most 
dangerous phases of the crisis caused by the 
struggles of the guilds, when the same 


troubles arose in the Hanse cities. Not 
only in respect to commerce and culture, 
but politically, the northern and southern 
portions of the Holy Roman Empire stood 
in sharp contrast to oiu' another. 

As in the rest of Eurojnv a patrician class 
had also develojx^d in the North German 
cities, an oligarchy of the rich, who held 

The P&triciftns government fast in 

their own hands, and laid 

Hanse Towns to an illlKTitecl, eX- 

elusive right to th(‘ manage- 
ment ol all jniblic affairs. As time went on, 
the u])p(T class becanu* more and more 
isolated from the lower ranks of the 
communitv. It transmitted its jndvi- 
leges by granting equal rights to its 
d(“cmdants; in other words, it became a 
distinct and s('j)arate estate. Members 
ol this class weri' (xdled “ Junkeis,” 
and exclusive assembli(‘s and baii- 
(juets W('n‘ held in their residences, or 
“ 1 unkerhofen.” 'I'he ])atrician class of 
the Hanse towns had arisen Irom the 
families ol wholesale dealers, and many of 
them still continued to carry on trade on 
a great scale. It was not the fact of their 
b(‘ing merchants, however, that gave them 
social standing, but th(‘ j)oss(‘Ssion of 
freehold j)r()pi‘rty, or of fiels, from which 
they took the name of “ Rt'iitner,'’ or 
cajhtalists. The ordinary merchants, who 
were accustonu'd to make annual journeys, 
often remaining abrocad lor yc'ars, formed a 
middle class that had no share in munici]’)al 
offices, and exerted no infhuaice on thc' 
general affairs of th(‘ city. 'I'lie more 
wealthy ol th(' craftsmen, the bianvers, 
and the retail dealers in cloth, were also 
in the same ])osition. 'I'he chief endeavour 
of this middle class was to obtain tlu‘ right 
to take ])art in civil governimait. It was 
not difficult for them to stir up the masses, 
and to use the ])roletariat as a l)attering- 
ram in their struggles with the ])atricians. 

I'he usual course taken by events in a 
Hanse town during the fourte('nth and 
, fifteenth centuries was that, as 
emocracy s ^ j i oh(‘llions on the 

middle and lower 
me Mastery councillors or alder- 

men were turned out of office, eirid various 
changes were introduced in the municipal 
constitution. Patrician reactions almost 
invariably followed, and the earlier form 
of government was then re-established, 
perha})s with some alterations. At the 
period of the Reformation the city demo- 
cracies once more began to struggle for 
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the mastery, yet without being able to 
retain it for any length of time, for the 
Lutheran clergy were no less anti-demo- 
cratic and reactionary than their Catholic 
predecessors. The old class antagonisms 
in the towns gradually ceased under the 
increasing pressure of the ruling i)rinces 
and of the legislation established by them, 

Horrors included all muni- 

cipal affairs within its jurisdic- 
Qu&rreU Nevertheless, from the 

fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century troubles between the different 
classes continued to h'ad to very serious 
results. Hate, barbarity, and treachery, 
with their attendant murder, execution, 
mutilation, arson, robbery, and jullage, 
were the chief characteristics of the town 
life of the period. . 

Together with the desire lor the pro- 
tection of foreign trade, the tie that pre- 
vented the Hansa from falling to pieces 
until the second half of the sixteenth 
century was the endeavour of the j:>atrieian 
classes of the various cities to ujdiold 
constitutions favourable to their interests. 
Even Bremen, intractable as she had been, 
more than once expelled from the league, 
sought help from her sister cities when the 
patricians were banished in 1365. The 
Hansetag, or convention of 1366, decided 
that sentences ])assed in one town 
should be valid for all members of the 
league. Cologne, Brunswick, Stralsund, 
Anklam, and Dortmund were all visited by 
democratic revolutions during the four- 
teenth century ; in Brunswick the guilds 
obtained the u])pcr hand, in sjhte of 
temporary expulsion from the Hansa and 
trade eml)argoes. Also Liibeck, the chief 
city of the league, was compelled to employ 
force in suppressing a movement among 
the guilds in 1380. 

As a rule, the guilds were supported by 
the reigning houses in all cities governed 
by hereditary princes. Tyranny, Ca^sarism, 
and legitimate unlimited monarchy are, in 
reality, democratic forces that 
c '** * * j u assist in the destruction of 
Prfnc^ ^ privileged classes and profes- 
sions. If the monarchical 
forms of government of the last few cen- 
turies have established themselves upon 
aristocracy of birth and the possession of 
landed property, it has been only in order 
that these qualities might be put to use, 
not because of any real necessity for them. 
Hanseatic policy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries centred in the 
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relations of the league with the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. In this case neutrality 
was of no service — the adoption of a 
definite position alone could secure pro- 
tection and extension of commercial 
privileges ; in fact, it did not lie beyond 
the bounds of possibility for the Hansa to 
determine the course of events through an 
active interference in political affairs. 

Both in the Slavic east and in the 
Romano-Gennanic west the league we.? 
for the most jiart forced to permit great 
political events to run their course. Its 
position was one of toleration ; by 
actively interfering it would merely have 
vainly exhausted its insufficient powers 
of coercion. The attack of King Eric on 
Schleswig and on the dukes of Schauen- 
burg compelled the citizens of Hamburg to 
take u]i arms in defence of their Holstein 
neighbours. The strange spectacle was 
])resented of Hamburg and the Vi t alien - 
briidcr— -who had been persuaded to join 
their forces against Denmark — fighting on 
the same side. Liibeck avoided the 


struggle from the very first, and finally 
was successful in bringing about ])eace. At 


The H&nsft’s 
Policy 
of Defence 


this time the Hansa again took 
U}) the policy of union which 
it had adopted during the wars 
of Waldemar ; the Lubeclj 


Confederation of 1418 was the first sinca 
that of Cologne in 13^7. A large number 
of cities, in all forty-seven, became mem- 
bers of the new association. Inland towns 


were strongly represented, and many 
cities of the Netherlands also ])artici}nited. 
A definite proportion was laid down for 
the ]:)rovision of men and money, and it 
was decided that if any town of the con- 
federation were attacked, it should receive 


assistance, first, from the four nearest 


cities of the association, later, from the 


eight nearest, and finally, if necessary, 
from the entire league. The confederation 
also introduced rules of arbitration, in case 


of disputes between members. These 
measures were directed chiefly against such 
princes as were hostile to the towns. 

The confederation also adopted a very 
firm position against the democratic revo- 
lutionists. Agreements were also made 
as to commercial affairs ; for example, 
the ex])ortation of grain not purchased 
in Hanseatic j^orts was forbidden. This 
was a demonstration against the Dutch, 
who sought out unfrequented harbours 
and endeavoured to dispense with the 
intermediate carrying trade of the Hansa. 



HANSE SHIPS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 


CENTURIES 




HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Affairs in the North kept the Haiise towns, 
especially the Lusatian group, constantly 
occupiecl. Llibeck was at first allied with 
King Eric VIE, against whom Hamburg 
was already in arms. Then, through the 
obvious favour shown to the Hollanders, 


to whom he opened the Sound, Eric 
succeeded in alienating his former friends. 


Favourites 

of 

Denmark 


Llibeck made war on him from 
I42() until the Peace of Word- 
ingbord in 1435. Schleswig, 
the bone of contention, re- 


mained with the dukes of Schauenbiirg ; 
Llibeck was enabled to lock iij) in her 
strong chest a new confirmation of the 
hundred years’ old Hanseatic ])rivileges. 
The relations of the Hansa to the Scandi- 


navian kingdoms underwent no change 
when Eric was deposed in 1439 and suc- 
ceeded l)y Chrisl()j)her of P>avaria, but 
comj^laints of the favours bestowed upon 
the Westerlings by Denmaik became more 
and more Irequeiit. 

Aft(‘r Christopher’s death, in 1448, 
Christian 1 . ol Oldenburg, the forefather 
of the |)resent house' of Denmark, ascended 
the Danish-Norw(‘gian throru' with the 
a])proval of the Hansa. Although Sw'eden 
had sej)arated from the Union, and was 


now engaged in a seven years’ war with 
the othej two kingdoms, the Hansa took 
no part in the struggle, content with a 
fresh confirmation ol their valuable rights 
and privileges. Nor did they inteiiere 
when, after the main line ol Schauenbiirg 
had become extinct in 1460, Christian T. 
was invested with the title ol Duke of 


Schleswig and Count of Holstein. 

* From this memorable year date the suf- 
fprings of the ])roviiices l)eyond the Elbe, 
whose destinies were now united with those 


of Denmark. Although the Danish-Nor- 
wegian king showed no open hostility 
to the Hansa, Liibeck and Hamburg 
were at least sufficiently on their guard 
to increase the height of their walls 
and to strengthen their towers. In 
England, also, the league 
H*^***r# preserved its settlements and 
^ ^ ^ }:>rivileges during the fifteenth 
® »»»* century, although relations fre- 

quently became strained, once, indeed, to 
the point of open war. The English 
merchants continued their endeavour to 


nationalise export and maritime trade, 
and to wrest it from the hands of foreigners ; 
they founded a wool market at Calais, 
and their mariners appeared in waters 
over which the Hansa claimed to have 
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exclusive control. Scarcely able to make 
any headway in Norway, the lands of the 
Baltic — though the Wendish cities were 
])ractically inaccessible — offered them an 
asylum — also visited by the Hollanders — 
in Danzig. The metroj^olis of Prussian 
commerce had advanced in prosj)erity 
with the decline of the oppressive 
dominion ol the Teutonic Order. Without 
breaking with Tdibeck, the merchants of 
Danzig took th(hr own course in regard 
to trade with Poland-Lilhuania, Holland, 
and England. English merchants founded 
a de])ot on Hanseatic lines at Danzig in 
1428, their rights being based on the 
treaties (d reciprocity b(‘twe(m England 
and the league. Nevertheless Liibeck, 
always ready to a]>])eal to the law when her 
interests were' threafimed, was greatly 
dis|)ltuised w'ith the advance of the 
English into the Baltic regions, although 
she had little to fear from competition. 

I'he comnuu'ce ol England was not yet 
sufficiently developed lor that. In fact, 
owing to the struggle with France and 
to the Wars of Ihe looses, England w^as 
in no condition to look after Ikm ('omrner- 
, , cial int(!rests with any great 

« . r . care ; the civil war gav(' the 
Vessels Haiisa a welcome opportunity 

of mediating between the two 
parties, as well as of receiving ])ayment 
from both for apparent services. During 
these days of king-making Liibeck boldly 
veiitureci to seize and to lay an embargo 
on English shijis in the Sound. 

A jiroceeding of this nature gave the 
English government occasion to take 
violent re])risals on the Easterlings 
dwelling in (ireat Iffiitain in 1408. There- 
uj)on one of the weakest ])oints ol the 
Hanseatic League came to light ; the 
merchants of Cologne, who had always 
looked u])on themselves as the rightful 
owners ol the London dejiot and as having 
been dejiosed by the Easterlings, deserted 
their associates, established themselves 
as the sole owners of the Steelyard, and 
obtained documents attributing to them 
exclusive rights over the German guild hall 
in London. 

In the meantime the Hansa had decided 
to ex])el Cologne from the league and to 
boycott English commerce. Since not only 
Henry VI. but Edward IV., on recovering 
the throne, confirmed the possession of the 
vSteelyard to Cologne, the suspension from 
the league and the trade embargo continued 
in force ; in fact, a systematic naval war 



THE ERA OF HANSEATIC ASCENDANCY 


such as the Hansa had never before waged 
against England, though it had against 
Denmark, began in 1472. In February, 
1474, the Peace of Utrecht was concluded 
between the English king and the league. 
The negotiations were conducted by the 
munici])al dignitaries of Liibeck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Dortmund. Munster, Brunswick, 
Magdeburg, Danzig, Deventer, and 
Nimeguen. The league regained ])osses- 
sion of the Steelyard and of the de] 30 ts in 
l^oston and Lynn, and tluar j:>rivileges 
again ('arn(^ into forces C'ologne, aban- 
doned by Edward IV., was readmitt(^d 
to the league under humiliating conditions 
four years after the Pt‘ac(‘ of lUiX'.cht. 

Free trade with all the Hanseatic 
cities, “ as it had been the custom one 
hundred years before,” was granted to 
England ; but lor yet another hundred 
years com])lete reciprocity nunaini'd an 
open question that each Hanse towai 
answtaed accoiding toitsowai interests. It 
w'as not linally settl(‘d until tin* Tudor king- 
dom gained iiew^ strength, and tlu‘n in a wey 
that proved fatal to German active trade. 
TK p* K The exasperation felt by Liibeck 
p f ever since the* time of King Eric 

o/^War outlived the Peace of Word- 

ingbord, in 1435; and shortly 
after, in the year 1437, wair broke out 
between the Easterlings and W(;sterlings. 
Each side ca])tured the mercantil(‘ fleet 
of the other, but the Easterlings 
suffer(‘d the greatest injury, lor their shij)s 
were the larger and their cargoes tlie 
more valuable. In 1441 Duk(‘ Phili|^ the 
Good iiegotiat(‘d a truce, altliough the clii<‘f 
cjuestions at issue remained undecided. 

Even if war did not biaiak out 
again, the connection between Easterlings 
and Westerlings was severed ; moreover, 
the Hollanders, although no longer 
members of the league, could not be 
driven away from Baltic wxaters. The 
Hanse towns maintained th(‘ir privileges 
in Flanders, especially in Bruges, during 
the fifteenth century ; they employed 
their old means of coercion — threatening 
to remove their markets elsewhere — 
and always with success, against the 
merchants of Bruges, who were quite 
as desirous of obtaining a monojioly 
as they were themselves. 

By the second half of the fifteenth 
century the city of Bmges w^as in a 
pronounced state of decline. Its harbours 
and canals became more and more choked 
up with sand ; the city was already in- 


capable of serving as the chief market for 
the trade between the Northern and 
Southern European spheres of commerce. 
The peo]de of Bruges might have over- 
come their misfortunes to a certain degree 
by their owm exertions ; but nothing was 
done, owing to the political quarrels in 
which Bruges, accustomed to leadership, 
insisted on having a })art. It 

FallsVrom most prominent 

Power lK)sition in the war that raged 
through the hereditary domi- 
nions of th(‘ hous(‘ of Burgundy after 
the death of C harles the Bold, in 1477. 

The foix'ign merchants, from whose 
liresence Brug(‘S derived its greatness, 
emigrated in large numbers to Antwerp, 
a more laxamrably situated and quieter 
town. In s])ite ol the horrors of war 
and pillage the Easterlings continued 
at their decaying de})ots in Bruges. 
They remained long alter the other 
foreigners had gone; indeed, they wen‘ 
still at their offices when Antwxuq) sur- 
])assed Bruges as a ('ommercial centre, 
and when tht^ trade of Euro})e underwent 
a r(‘V( 3 ution such as it had never ex- 
j)erienced before or since. For two 
generations thc‘ Hanseatics continued 
obdurate, singing the while the litany of 
their inalienable rights, until, finally, 
they also emigrated to Antwerp, and, 
naturally enough, arrived too late. 'Fhe 
history of the Hansa when at the summit 
of its j)Ower, from the second half 
ol the lourt(‘enth until the end of the 
fifteenth century, is cheerless and dull, 
and worthy of but littl(‘ consideration. 
Nevertheless, the league })ros])ered, re- 
maiiK‘d in }M)Ssession of its foix'ign rights 
and j)jivileges, and at home continuecl to 
be a j>ower in })olitical and economic life. 

Other cities and grou})s of cities showed 
themselves to be no less tenacious than 
Liibeck and its following of Lusatian 
towns in holding fast to their traditional 
claims and pretensions. Indeed, they still 
maintained the suj)remacy in 
northern commerce, and pos- 
sessed great influence in the 
northern kingdoms. But with 
the fundamental change in political affairs 
that took place within the Hanseatic 
sj)here of influence during the fifteenth 
century, and produced still greater effects 
during the sixteenth, the German sea- 
ports, whether single or united, were no 
longer able to preserve their commercial 
supremacy. Richard Mayr 
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Vanished 
Supremacy of 
Germany 



GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION 


FRANCE, THE SPANISH PENINSULA. AND 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


SCANDINAVIA, ITALY. THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE. AND THE EAST 


Clovis sole king of the Franks 600 

Scots from Ireland establish kingdom of Alban 627 
m Argyle 687 

Burgundy absorbed by Franks 641-8 

St, Coluinba at Iona. Sjiread of Keltic Chris- 662-67 
tianity 668 

West Saxon victory at Deorhain 690 

Kingdom of I»Iorthumbria formed 
Augustine Introduces Roman (’hristianity in Kent 


Edwin king of Northumbria 
Pippin the Elder, Austrasian Mayor of the Palace, 
dominates Merovingian monarcJjy 
Penda of Mercia champion of Paganism 
Penda overthrown by Oswy of Northumbria 
Pippin of Horistal ruler of Franks 


Theoderic the Ostrogotlj king of Italy 
Justinian emperor at Ityzantiiiin 
Belisarius, .lustinian’s general, in Italy 
Contests between Belisarius and Totlla the Goth 
Narses recovers Italy for the empire 
Conquest of N. Italy by Lombards 
Gregory I. (the Great) Pope. Conversion of 
Lombards from Arianism 


Death of Gregory the (Jreat 

Ilothari king of Lombards. Extension of Lom- 
bard dominion 
Lombard legal cfide 
Grimwald king of Lombards 
Frisians subjugated by Pippin of Heristal 


Rise of Wessex under Ino 

Saracens invade Spain 

S'lracens overthrow Goths in Spain 

Charles Martel head of Franks 

Charles defeats Saracens at Poitiers (Tours) 

Death of Venerable Bede 

Charles succeeded by Pippin “ le Bref *’ 

Pippin king of the Franks ; Carolingian dynasty 
Off a king of Mercia 
Charlemagne king of the T’ranks 
Charlemagne in Spain. Roncesvalles 
First viking raid on England, ('onstantine I. king 
of the Piets (N, A E. Scotland) 

Charlemagne crowned emperor at Rome 


Egbert king of Wessex 
Northmen in Ireland 
Egbert over-lord of all England 
Ethelwulf succeeds Egbert. Increase of Danish raids 
Charles the Bald king of West Franks. Be- 
ginning of French kingdom 
Pictish and Scottish kingdoms united under 
Kennctli McAlpin 
Northmen penetrate to Paris 
Danes winter in England for first time 
Alfred the (ireat king of Wessex 
('harle.H the Bald crowned em|)cror 
Alfred defeats Danes at Ethandune. Treaty of 
Wedinore 

Louis III. French king 

Charles the Fat elected king of West Franks 

A1 Moridhir emir of Cordova 

Odo, Count of Paris, king of France 

Charles the Simple king of France 


Edward the Elder king of We.sscx 
C^ession of Normandy to Rollo the Northman 
Extension of Mewrish comiuests under Abdur 
Rahman III. 

Edward king of all England 

Louis IV. (d’Outremer) king of France, Ascend- 
ancy of Hugh the Groat, Count of Paris 
Atholstanc’s victory at Brunanbiirh 
Edgar the peaceful king of England. Ascend- 
ancy of Dunstan 

Edgar grants Lothian to king of Scots as flef 
Ethelred the Bedeless king of England 
Extension of Moorish power under Altnanzar 
JiOuls V. last Carolingian king of P’rench 
Hugh Capet elected king of France. Capet 
dynasty 

Danes renew invasions of England 


Repulse of Saracens before Byzantium by Em- 
peror Leo the Isiurian 
“ Iconoclastic ” decrees of Leo 
Pope Gregory TI. resists Iconoclasm 
Gregory 111. Pope: the last wliose consecration 
received Eastern emperor’s sanction 
Lombards attack the ]>apacy 
Pope Steidien appeals to King J’ippin 
Pippin defeats the Lombards 
Charlemagne comi tiers and annexes Lombard 
kingdom 

Conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne 
Conquest of liavarii Ity Cliirlemagnc 
(•onifuest of Avars by ('harlernagne 
Beginning of Western or Holy Roman Empire 

Louis the Pious succeeds Charlemagne 
8aru<*ens in Sicily 

Partition of ('arolingian Empire between sons of 
Louis the Pious. Lothair emperor 
Treaty of Verdun. Lottiair emperor, witli central 
kingdom including Itily ; Lewus the (ierman 
takes the east ; Cliarles, France 
Saracens in S. Italy 
Lewis II., son of Loth iir, emperor 
Pope Nicholis 1. publishes forged decretals 
Council of Constantinople 

Lewis the (ierman’s kingdom divided among his 
sons, Carloman, Lewis, and Cdiarles the Fat 
Saracens complete conquest of Sicily 
Lewds and (diaries divide Carloman’s kingdom 
(diaries the Fat becomes emperor 
(diaries deposial by Armilf, son of Carloman 
Saracen invasion of Italy 
Arnulf crowned emperor at Romi^ 


Sweyn of Denmark comiuers England 

Canute the (ireat king of England and Denmark. 

Defeat of Northmen by Brian Boru at Clontarf 
Cession of Lothian to king of Scots 
Death of Sancho the (Jreat of Navarre 
Edward the (dmfessor recalled to English throne 
Malcolm 111. (Canmoro) recovers Scottish throne 
Harold Godwinson king of England. Battles of 
Stamford Bridge and Hastings. William the 
Conqueror king of England 


Death of Lewis the Cliihl, last Carolingian king 
in (iermany. (^mrad of Franconia king 
Henry I. (the Fowler) of Saxony king of (iermany 
Hugh of Provence king of Italy 
Henry the Fowler overthrows Hungarians 
0th) *i. (the Great) succeeds Henry I. 

Otto makes himself king of Lombardy 
Final overthrow of Hungarians by Otto 
Ott-o’s second invasion of Italy 
Otto I. crowned emperor by Pope John XII. 

Otto II. king of (iermany and Roman emperor 

Otto II. in Italy 

Otto 111. king of Germany 

Gregory V. (Bruno) Pope. Otto III. crowned 
emperor 

Sylvester II. (Gerbert) Pojie 


Henry TI. of Bavaria king of (iermany 
Henry II. crowned emperor at Rome. Canute 
king of Denmark and England 
Conrad II. king of (iermany ; Franconian dynasty 
Conrad II. crowned emperor at Home 
Burgundy united to empire 
Henry III. king of Germany 
Normans in Apulia 
Henry IV. king of Germany 

Alexander II. Pope. Ascendancy of Hildebrand 
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GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE PEFORE THE REFORMATION— UI 

THE DECLINE OF THE PAPACY AND OF CHIVALRY 


FRANCE, THE SPANISH PENINSULA. AND 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


SCANDINAVIA. ITALY, THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 

A.T). 


A.P. 


1807 

Edward II. kinjz of EnRland 

1307 

Henry VII. of Luxemburg (termnn king 

1311 

J.ordH Ordainors in F.nulTiid 

1309 

'Teutonic Knights established at Marienhurg 

1312 

Suppression of Ortier of 'I'eniplars 

1310 

Charles Bobert of Natdes king of Hungary 

1314 

Independence ot Scotland won at Bannockburn 

1311 

Venetian (d)uncil of d’lm «•stablished 

1315 

Edward Bruce in Ireland 

1313 

German crown contested for t'ight years between 

1327 

Edward II. deposed ; Edward III. king of England 
IndependtMice of Scotland coidlnncd by Treaty of 


Lewis IV. of Bavaria and J'’rederic of Austrii 

1328 

1315 

Sw’isR defeat Austrians at Morgarten 


Nortliainpton. Accession of the house of Valois 

1316 

John XXII. Pope 


in France : I’hilip VI. king 

1322 

Lewis IV. ()ver(‘omes Freclerie at Muhldorf 

1329 

David I. succeeds Bobert Bruce 

1324 

New contest between empire and iiajiacv 

1333 

Edward Bulliol claims Scotti.sh crown. Battle of 

1328 

JiCwis IN’, in Italy 


Ilalidon Hill 

1330 

John of Bohemia in Italy 

1337 

Edward III. claims French crown. Beginning of 

1334 

Benedict XII. Po]»e 


Hundred Years’ War 

1338 

(Jerman Electors declare their independence oi 

1338 

Flemings, under James van Arteveld, league with 


]»apal antlioritv 


Edward 

1341 

Struggle betwaM'ii Florence and J’isa 

1340 

French Fleet defeated at Sluys 

1342 

Chmient VI. Pojie 

1341 

David I. r«‘storcd in Scotliml 

1347 

Charles IV. of liUXimibiirg and Boliemia becomes 

1346 

liallles of Creiw and JS’eville’s Cross 


(ierman king. Rienzi’s revolution at Roim*. 

1347 

Capture of Calais 


Lewis of Hungary at Na])l('s 

1348 

Black Death 

1348 

Fall of Rienzi 

1360 

John king of France 

1352 

Innocent N’l. Pope 

1356 

Battle of Poitiers 

1354 

Eml ot war between N'enici^ and (ienoa 

1358 

Rising of Jacijiierie 

1355 

(diaries IN', erow ne<l in Rome 

1360 

'I'reaty of Rretigny 

1356 

'The (hdden Bull 

1364 

Charles king of France 

1362 

iTban V. Po]K' 

1366 

Statute of K ilkenny 

1369 

Charles IN’, witlidraws Iroiii Italy 

1367 

Pedro the Cruel obtains crown of Castile by aid of 

1371 

(iregory XL Po])e 


Black Prince 

1376 

Wenzel king of tlu' Bomans, League of Swabiiu 

1369 

Henry of Trastamarc king of Castile 


towns 

1371 

Robert JI. (Stewart ) king of Scotland 

1377 

Gregory XI. at Bonie. Balivlnnish Captivity emL, 

1373 

Disastrous niandi oi John of (iaunt through France 


NVarot tiie Cit ies (Swaluin Li'agne) 

1375 

l^higlish lose A<iuitaine 

1378 

Wenzel (ierman king Election ot rival Pop<’s. 

1377 

Wyclifle suj^ported by John of (iaunt. Kichard 
i 1. king of England 


I’rban VI. and ( liuiient NIL, liegms tlieiireat 
S<*hism 

1380 

('harles VI. king of France 

1385 

(iian Caleazzo Visconti master of Lombardy 

1381 

Peasant revolt in England ; Wat Tyler 

1386 

Sw'iss defeat Austrians at Sempaeh 

1382 

Revolt of Philip van .Arteveld 

1389 

Diet forbids haagiii's (»f citii's 

1381 

Flanders jriim'd to Jiukedom of Burgundy 

1397 

Scandinavian kingdoms united under Erik liy 

1390 

Bobert III. king of Scotland 


Fnion of Calniar. Margaret of Denmark regent 

1396 

Anglo-French truce 

1400 

Bupert Count J’alatine elected king of Romans m 

1399 

1400 

Henry IV. de])c»ses Richard IT. 

Factions of Burgundy and Orleans in France begin 


ojipositioii to Wt'iizel 

1406 

Begency of Albany in Scotland 

1409 

(k)uncil of Pisa elects a tliird Pojie, Alexander V. 

1411 

Donald of the Isles overthrown at Harlaw 


Rival Popes refuse to ri'sigii 

1413 

Henrv V. king of England 

1410 

John XXIJI succeeds .Nlcxaiider V. 

1415 

Agincourt 
'Treaty of Troyes 

1411 

Sigismund king of Romans 

1420 

1414 

Council of Constance 

1422 

Henry VJ. king of England. Bedford regent in 

1416 

Martyrdom of lluss 


France ■ ('harles VII. claims French throne 

1417 

Martin V. Pope, (ireat Scliism ends 

1424 

James I., released Irorn England, reigns in Scotland 

1419 

Bohemian war liegins, lasting 17 ye irs 

1429 

Joan of Arc raises siege of Orlean.s 

1431 

I'higemns TV, Pojie 

1435 

Bedford dies ; Anglo- Burgundian alliam*e ends 

1434 

(!osmo de Medici at Flonur-e 

1437 

James II. king of Scot land 

1438 

AU>ert If. (llapsbiirg) king of Romans. Hence- 

1440 

Henry '* the Navigator ” in Portugal 


forth empire remains witli Ilapsbiirgs 

1453 

English expi'Iled from Franc<*, exciipt Calais 

1440 

Frederic III. king of Romans 

1455 

First battle of War of the Roses (St. Albans) 

1442 

Gntenlierg’s ju inting press 

1460 

James 1 1 1. king of Scotl ind 

Edward IV. ot York king of England. Towton. 

1447 

Inheritance ot N’iseonti in permanent dispute 

1461 


betw'cen Orleans and Sicily. Nicliolas V. Pojie 


Louis XL king of Frama* 

1453 

Fall of Constant inofile 

1467 

Charles the Bold Duke of Burgundy 

1458 

J’ins 11. (Aeneas S.\lvius) Pope 

1469 

Isabella of ('astile marries Ferdinand of Aragon 

1469 

Lorenzo de Medici at Florence 

1471 

Lancastrians crushed at Barnet and Tewkesbury 

1471 

Sixtus JV. Pope 

1476 

Treaty of Peccpiigny 

1477 

Maximilian ot Hajislmrg marries Mary of Burgundy 

1476 

('axton’s printing jire.ss 

1479 

Lodovico Sforza (il Mord) at Mil in 

1477 

(^harles the Bold overthrown at Nancy 

1480 

'Turks capture Otranto 

1483 

(diaries VTIl. king of France ; Bichard III. king of 
Engl ind : Imiuisition under 'Torqueinada in 

1485 

Saxony dividial between Ernestine mid Albertinc 
lines 


Sfiain 

1489 

Savonarola preaches at f'lorence 

1485 

Henry V^II. Tudor king of England 

1491 

Maximilian invades Hungary 

Alexander VI. (Borgia,) Pope 

1488 

James IV'. king of Scotland 

1492 

1492 

Fall of (iranaila 

1493 

Maximilian succeeds Frederic HI. 

1493 

Voyage of (dilumbus 

1496 

Philip of Burgundy (luur of Maximilian) marries 

1495 

Poynings’ Law. (diaries VIII. in Italy 


Joanna of Castile 

1498 

Louis XII. of Orleans king of France. Vasco da 
Oama reaches India 

1498 

Savonarola put to death 

1503 

' James IV. marries Margaret 'Tudor 

1503 

Julius II. Pope 

1509 

Henry VHIL, king of England, marries Katharine 
of Aragon 

1508 

League of Cambrai against Venice 
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THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE 
MEDI/EVAL WORLD 

AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF FEUDALISM 
By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

\ /IKGIL described tliat man as ]ia])])y We arc apt to sii])jK)se, for instance, 

^ wlio is able to understand tlie caiiS(‘S that feudalism, wliicli was the form into 

ol tfiings. And certainly, unless tli(‘ study wliich soc'iety fell in Eurojx^ during the 

of human liislory is to Ih) tlie nun(‘ idle* Middle Ages, was a pnr(‘ly Euro])ean in- 

insjiection of a ])anorama, we are required vention. Although, however, its maxi- 
to make an effort to understand, at mum develojinumt did certainly occur in 
least in part, the mass of historical causes Europe during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
which lie bidiind th(‘ mass of historical thirt(‘enlh c(‘nturies, the germs of the 
efft'cts. Social and ])oli1ical institutions system were ahx'afly active, not only on 
did not shoot up in a night. If we wish ELiro])ean soil, long before the fall oi the 
to trace their genesis we are frequently Roman Ein])ire, but witfiin the Asiatic 
com])elled to look far beyond the ])articu- Feudalism 

lar geographical limits within whic h tlic'y Ancient among uncivilised 

seem to liavc^ first a])j)eare(l. And our « tribes in all the contiiemts. 

search for their origins is made more W’e may accept as a rough 

difficult by tin* fact that certain institii- definition ol feudalism in its agrarian 
tions, at least in tlu’ir rudimiintary aspect the statement that it was a system 
forms, were the result of natural and of laud temue, whereby individuals were 
s])ontaneous growth among communities com])elled to ex])loit the land for the 
which had never been in contact. 'J'hus, benefit of their overlords, and were 
for example, in numerous tribes which themselvc's (‘X})loited in the process. But 
had never heard of each other we fiiKl th(‘ this system, wdiich became com])licated 
existence of the kingship and of sla\ery. and elaborated to an extraordinary degmee 
Although, therefore, a con- in medi.neval Europe, was already ] practised 
s'*™TArk im])Ose its by the conquering ])eo])les of antiquity, 

. A * * institutions upon a conquered both in the West and in the Orient, 
in ft ges the latt(‘r may have Tlu^ basis of feudalism was serfdom, 

already reached indej)endently the same But the main source of serfdom, like the 
stage of social development. Such a main source of slavery, lay in conquest, and 
feict means that wdien human beings came those two forms of hereditary subjection 
together for the ])urposes of ])eaceful existed simultaneously in ancient states, 
intercourse, or wdien tdiey met in the and even in communities which could not 
collision of war, the same kind of pro- be called states at all. It was natural for 
blems arose (;verywhere and received a people who had subdued and annexed 
the same kind ol solution. There has, a neighbouring territory to annex as well 
indeed, been a remarkable uniformity the labour of the original inhabitants, 
in the structure of human society in all who were thus allowed to remain upon the 
ages .and among all peoples, and w^e land on condition of surrendering the 
find even in savage tribes the rude plan greater part of their produce. Both in Fiji 
of a later and more elaborate building. and in the Sandwich Islands serfdom was 
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discovered to be an ancient institution. 
In Babylon and in Assyria there existed 
a great vassal population of agriculturalists 
who were sold with the soil, like the 
glebae adscript i of Rome. The Babylonian 
temples, like the mediieval monasteries 
of Europe, owned serfs who tilled the lands 
dedicated to the gods, and in both cases 
. the subjection was hereditary. 

Basis 

j I* say that in Assyria the feudal 
tenure of land was fully de- 
veloped, since ownership or tenancy was 
accompanied by the obligation of military 
service. A number of bowmen were 
furnished according to the size of the 
estate, and when the estate was sold the 
same obligation was imposed upon the new 
proprietor. And, as in Europe, the serfs 
were never detached from an estate, since 
they were the imj)lements of its exjdoitation. 

Moreover, it was mainly u])on the 
agricultural serfs that the state laid 
claims for forced labour. The ‘same 
system was introduced among Eurojiean 
communities in antiquity. When the 
Dorians seized Laconia they compelled 
the Perioeci, who had probably been 
their forerunners in conquest, to till the 
domains of Sparta, the ruling city. In 
Messenia they reduced the Messenians 
to the condition of helots, who, w^hile 
permitted to remain on the soil, were 
required to pay one half of th(‘ produce 
by way of tribute. A similar i):)licy was 
carried out in all the colonies of the 
Roman Empire, and, indeed, “ coloni ” 
means rural slaves who wx'.re fixed to the 
domain : '‘servi terra* gleba^ inhaTentes.” 
Thus, the agrarian basis of feudalism was 
laid centuries before the word feudalism 
was known. 

Serfdom, indeed, was established on an 
immense scale throughout the Roman 
Empire. In the Codes of Justinian and 
Theodosius there are numerous statutes 
which regulate the social condition and 
o . ordain the punishments of 

Ik o places so remote 

the Koman Northern 

mpire Africa, Thrace, and Palestine. 
Thus, in the Codex Justinianus (xi. 
48, 15) it is enacted by the emperor that 
serfs are to be regarded as integral parts 
of the domain which they cultivate, and 
that they are not to be removed from it 

even for an instant ” ; “ quos 

colonos) ita glebis inhaerere pnecipimus, 
ut ne puncto quidem temporis amoveri.*' 
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In another passage it is expressly forbidden 
to sell the labourers apart from the land 
or the land a})art from the labourers : 
“quemadmodum originarios absque terra 
ita rusticos censitosque servos vendi 
omnifariam non licet '' (xi. 48, 7). Scales 
whereby the purchaser of a portion of 
land agreed to abandon his right over the 
serfs who had been working upon it are 
declared to be fraudulent. 

In all such statutes we see already in 
0]>eration the agricultural system which 
afterwards reigned in Europe during a 
thousand years, and was still flourishing in 
Russia in the nineteenth century. In the 
Code of Theodosius fugitive serfs arc de- 
clared to be liable to the treatment of 
fugitive slaves: “ ipsos etiam colonos qui 
fugam meditantur in servilem condicionem 
ferro ligari conveniet” (v. 17, i). And, 
again, in the Code of Justinian provincial 
governors are warned that part of their 
duty consists in assisting landowners to 
recover the fugitive serfs of both sexes. 

The future condition of the Euro})ean 
peasantry of the Middle Ages is thus 
foreshadowed by the legislation of the 
Christian emperors of Rome. And yet 
. in the eye of Roman law the 
Owned not slaveys. They 

Pr’LoerJv property, although, in- 

deed, it is true that without 
their master’s consent they were forbidden 
to alienate it. Whereas there was no legal 
marriage between slaves, the marriage of 
serfs was countenanced by the state. 
Moreover, serfs received protection against 
the exactions of their masters, who, if 
guilty of criminal assault, were liable to 
be arraigned before a judge. If an estate 
were partitioned and sole! it was declared 
ill{\gal to separate the members of a single 
household of serfs. 

And it is worth observing that this 
humane ]:)rovision of later Roman law 
contrasts very favourably with the treat- 
ment of the negroes by their American 
masters, for in the case of modern 
Colonial slavery and serfdom, husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, were frequently separated, to be 
sold in different markets. Nevertheless, 
Roman serfdom entailed great misery upon 
its victims. Although it involved a social 
status superior to that of slavery, in the 
opinion of Savigny its results were often 
even more disastrous for the well-being 
of the individual. Manumission was in- 
frequent, and generations of serfs were 
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kept chained to the soil. It was only 
if the serf had remained unclaimed by 
his master during thirty years that he 
could consider himself at last a freeman. 
On the other hand, he who had been a serf 
for thirty years without having petitioned 
for his liberty, was doomed to serfdom 
during the rest of his life. Although, 
too, the annual dues payable to the 
master were a fixed quantity regulated by 
statute, the dues payable indirectly to the 
state varied according to the state’s needs. 

The crushing weight of the imperial 
burden was, indeed, most severely felt by 
the agricultural population in their con- 
dition of semi-liberty and semi-servitude. 
The serf-owner was held responsible for 
the payment of the capitation tax on 
each of his men, and his exactions were often 
the result of pressure from the powers 
above him. But within his own boundaries 
the proprietor of a Roman villa exercised 
an authority no more despotic than that 
of the seigneur of a mediaeval domain. 

Now this colonial system, with serfdom 
as its basis, was fully developed by the 
Romans in Gaul during the; 400 years 
which followed the victories of Caesar. A 

, land which had been a wilder- 

*. ness, sparsely inhabited by 

C.yliMng 

iniiuence ^ranslomied by incessant 

labour into a fertile province, in which 
cities like Narbonne and Lyons arose. 
Municipal government was perfected on 
the Roman model, and by means of the 
great roads there was maintained an 
uninterruj^ted communication with the 
capital of the empire and the imperial 
court. Moreover, to this civilising influence 
of Roman administration the Church h'lit 
her aid. Missionaries who were afterwards 
canonised as saints were early at work 
evangelising Gaul. Paganism waned as the 
new faith waxed in power, and about the 
middle of the second century of our era 
there were bishops at Lyons, and, later, at 
Paris and Tours. Churches were built in 
the towns, and the bishops and their clergy 
did not stand aloof from civic life, but 
frequently filled the office of magistrates. 

But this combined agency of secular 
and ecclesiastical authority was uncon- 
sciously preparing the province for other 
masters. For as Rome was falling, new 
nations were rising, and were already 
knocking at her gates. While the power 
was withering at the centre, the European 
frontiers of the empire were feeling 


the pressure of those German tribes — 
Goths, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Salian 
Franks, and Burgundians — whose ap- 
pearance on the scene meant a new 
era not only for Euro})e, but for the 
world. Ancient Germany, from which 
the invaders came, comprised, besides the 
territory of the modern (German Empire, 

Founding of Norway 

Medi«vnl pi'land and a great part of 

France Russia. But the tribes did not 

foiui a single jieople. Rather 
they were Iragments oi a single race, and 
though the groups shared the same original 
blood, and spoke dialects of the same 
language, they were frequently at war 
with each other. Besides, they were at 
different levels of culture. Their earlier 
intrusions on Roman ground do not con- 
cern us. But the seizure of Gaul in the 
fifth century a.d. by Burgundians, Visi- 
goths and Franks marked not merely the 
final ruin of the Western Emjflre, but the 
founding t)f medi.xval and fcudalistic 
France. Raids had been followed by 
settlements on a gn^at scale, and we dis- 
cern among those formidabh^ encmiies of 
R()m(‘ a growing sense of the value of land. 

Much had happened since Ca‘sar 
wrote about the Germans. Numerous 
successiul winter ex|)editions across the 
frozen Rhine had brought them into 
closer contact with the power which tlu^y 
were to destroy, and they had liad many 
a temi)ting giini})se of the fertile and 
smiling lands which lay south of their 
own dark forests. In Cccsar’s age the 
Germans were acquainted with only the 
most j)rimitive system of agriculture, 
and their wealth was measured not in 
terms of land, but in ('attle. Some of the 
tribes were still nomadic. According to 
Caesar and to Tacitus, however, among 
those tribes which were more or less settled 
on the soil there; was an annual division 
ot the land, and this fact indicates the 
continuance of a rude and simple form of 
^ tribal organisation. Tacitus, 

^ ... who was writing 150 years 

b* Ce'esar, tells us that the 

y act Germans of his own age had no 
cities, and that they abhorred contiguous 
dwellings. Their domestic architecture 
wsa of the meanest kind. Their houses, or, 
rather, their huts, were built of wattle or 
wood and clay, and were low roofed. Some- 
times even such buildings as these were an 
impossible luxury, and the people chose 
caves for their homes. Certain of the tribes 
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on the Danube and the Rhine still clothed 
themselves in the skins of the wild beasts 
which fell to them in following the chase. 

But rumours not only of the wealth 
but of the increasing weakness of Rome 
had reached these wild and virile nations. 
Their incursions had become bolder, and 
at length a feeble policy permitted 
Rome's P^^'manent settlements of the 
ome s strangers within imperial terri- 
tory. That policy was dangerous, 
* and finally it was fatal. But 

during the slow ebbing of the strength 
of Rome some of the barbarians, like the 
Visigoths in 412 a.d., became her allies. 
They actually hel])ed to fight her 
battles, and in 450 a.d. the Visigoths 
joined forces with the legions, and over- 
threw Attila and his hordes at Chalons- 
sur-Marne. Conscious of their own military 
importance the newcomers began to 
annex unhindered more and more oi 
Gallic territory. The Burgundians arrived 
between 406 a.d. and 41J a.d., and made 
their headquarters at Lyons. Between 
412 A.D. and 450 A.D. the Visigoths sjM'cad 
themse^lves along the banks of the Rhine 
and the Loire, and lounded their ca])ital 
at Toulouse. 

More formidable than either of those 
peoj)les were the Franks, who, 1x4 ween 
481 AD. and 500 A.D., conquered Northern 
(hiul. Paris became their centre, and 
in 48(> A.D. their king, (dovis, defi'ated 
the last remnant of Roman power at 
Soissons. The Middle Ages had begun. 
But early in the sixth century the invad(TS 
were figliting against each other, and first 
the Burgundians, then the Visigoths fell 
before the victorious Franks, who mastered 
the whole territory ol France — with the 
exception of Brittany— and gave it its 
modern name. Here and there the towns, 
with the bishops at their head, retaim^d 
their ancient municipal government, and 
the Church began to convert the barbarians 
to Christianity, and to teach them some 
. of the secrets of the im])erial 
The Church But in the country dis- 

onver ing e Roman organisation 

of Gaul was destroyed. Out 
of the debris, and as a result of a slow 
fusion between the social systems of the 
victors and the vanquished, feudalism arose. 

It is to some of the main features of 
‘ feudalism that we shall give our attention 
in the following pages, because feudalism 
was the great social fact of the Middle 
Ages. And it is especially the feudalism 
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of France that we shall choose to study, 
because it was there that the system 
received the highest development. 

At the outset it is well to grasp two 
important facts : (i) that what we might 
call the up])cr structure of feudalism — 
that is to say, the hierarchy of lords and 
overlords, vassals and under- vassals — was 
the creation of the Teutonic invaders of 
France ; and ( 2 ) that what we might 
call the undcr-stru' ture had already been 
firmly fixed on Gallic soil by the hands 
of the Romans, and even of the (iauls. We 
have already seen that in all the Roman 
provinces serfdom formed th(‘ basis ol tlu* 
agrarian system. Hut in Gaul itself tlu‘ 
Romans had inherited the serfs and slaves 
who already existed in the country. 

It is more than ])robable that the suc- 
cessive waves of conquest which sw('])t over 
ancient Gaul made little change in the 
condition of the agricultural ])o])ulation. 
Kelts, Romans, and Teutons exploited in 
turn the mass of men who had been dri\a‘n 
by conquest and by vari(ms economit' 
causes to s(41 not only their labour, but 
their persons, to their su])eriors. At the 
mormnit oi the d(‘})artur(' of Roman ])ower 
p from (iaul, Gallic society had 

ermans assumed the form into which 
, everv other ancient society iell. 

Although there were ditferent 
grad('s among tht‘ Irei'inen, and diflc'rent 
grad(‘s among the bondmen, the variations 
may, in the one case, all be unified under 
the idea ol lilH'rty, and in the other under 
the ideas of slavery and sei fdom. And it 
was the jK'ojile at the bottom who fcL 
most severely the violence and pillage of 


the invasions. 

Not that the invaders were unacquainted 
with a servik; class among their own 
lanks. Tacitus tells us that even free 
(iermans sometimes sold themselves into 
slavery, and in his twenty-fifth chajder 
he allows us to see that serfdom was fully 
developed among them. The serfs, who, 
as we know from other sources, were 
called licit, or liti, were an inseparable jiart 
of their lord’s domain. “ And,” says 
Tacitus, ” the owner requires from his 
slave, as from a serf, a certain amount of 
grain, cattle, and clothing.” When we 
turn to the codes of law of such peo])les 
as the ancient Saxons, the Salian Franks, 
the Ripuarians, and the Burgundians, we 
find various enactments dealing with this 
servile class. In their present form those 
laws were doubtless drawn up after the 
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conquest of Gaul. The laws of the Bur- 
gundians, for example, belong to the 
period between 448 a.d. and 530 a.d. 
Some of the codes even betray borrowings 
from the law of Rome. But all of them 
are, at least in part, a retention of 
immemorial custom among the various 
groups of the German ti ibes, and in this 
rude juris])rudence the ])osition of the 
slaves is made clear. They are the absolute 
property of their masters. Thus in the 
Lex Saxonum, x. 1, it is stated that the 
owner is to be held responsible for 
whatevc'i' act his slave' or his seii has 
commit t^'d if that act has been done by 
the master’s order (jubente domino). 
The same enactment ap])ears in the 
Thuringjan law. 

in the l\i])narian code we S(‘e that 
already a great gulf was hxed between the 
Ireeman and the serf, ior whereas in the 
case of the murder of a ser( the ('om- 
])('nsation was onlv 3b solidi, in the case 
of the murder of a freeman the compensa- 
tion amounted to 200 . Again, in the 
Burgundian laws provision is made lor the 
case of fugitive slaves, and ])enalties are 
fixed for thos(' pt'isons who assist tlu'in 


Teutons 
the Masters 
of Gaul 


t(» escape. These |)assag(‘s are 
su(fi('ient to ])rove, therefore, 
that when tlu* Teutonic invaders 
at last Ix'caine masters ol Gaul 
they found nothing unlamihar in the sub- 
jection of the agrK'ultural population. It 
is true that their sciis appear to hav(! 
enjoyc'd greater treedom tliaii the corre- 
s]K)nding class among the Gauls, and that 
soriK'times tlu*\’ were recognised as genuine 
members of the c( >mmunit y. And, accord- 
ing to one ancient Frankish authority, the 
servile class among the Saxons possessed 
as early as the eighth cc'ntury a sliaic of 
political power. But tlu^ serf remaiiK'd a 
bondsman in relation to his lord, and lie 
cultivated land whicli he could never own. 

The problem which faced the coiicjiierors 
was how to adjust their political institutions 
to the conditions which existed in Gaul, 
and, as we shall see, it was because a 
perfect adjustment was impossible that 
the feudal system gradually came into 
being. The Saxons had no kings until 
after the migration to England ; but in 
tribes like the Franks there existed from 
ancient times a kingshi]) which was both 
hereditary and elective in the sen.se that 
the nation chose the king from the mem- 
bers of a single family. They possessed 
also an aristocracy surrounding the king, 


and in their public assemblies, as in the 
Homeric Agora, the freemen were called 
together to deliberate on the nation’s 
affairs. “ They choose their kings for 
reasons of birth,” says Tacitus ; ” their 
generals for reasons of merit.” The 
founder of the royal house had been a 
successful warrior. Military valour thus 

. brought rank and jadvilege in 

Lftwrof* its train, for the time came 

.. when, as Tacitus tells us, ” land 

w;is divided according to rank.” 
This means that the old tribal equality 
had disapp(‘arcd, and tlu're was ahx'ady a 
sharp division of the classes. Among the 
Saxons, lor instance, marriage was for- 
bidden by law^ Ix'lween the Iree and the 
S(‘rf, and violation of this statute was 
j)Uiiishal)l(' by death. The early com- 
munism had given way before a cast(^ 
system, in which marriage was [X'rmissible 
only between ])ersons ol the same rank. 

According to Tacitus tlie chiefs received 
a contribution or ])resent, which became 
a means of r(‘gular income. A ))rivileged 
class was thus gradually evolved, and only 
a successlul conquest on a larg(? scale was 
needl'd in order to translorm its members 
into great territorial sovert'igns. In the 
earlier time the chii^f had rewardi'd his 
followers by f)resents of “war hoises and 
the blood-stained lance of viidory,” and by 
feasts and entei-tainmi'iits, lor there w'as as 
yet no land to divide. But in the ('omi- 
tatiis, or grou]>s of “ braves” who attached 
thi'inselv^'s to every ])roniinent li'ader, we 
see the lorerunners ol those iru'dic'eval 
vassals who lived u]>on their lord’s domain 
and obeyi'd his summons to war. 

Again, in the criminal juris] >rudence of 
ancient Germany some ol the feudal 
methods are likewise loreshadowed, for, 
as })rescribed by Teutonic custixn, half 
of the fine by means of which certain 
crimes wi're ex])iated was paid to the king, 
wh(^, like the later meciiLcval seigneur, 
thus enjoyed a revtaiile from the ad- 
'Tk r k ministration of justice. We 
The Fran s seen that according to 

c -I Tacitus the ancient Germans 

Gulhc Soil 

is important in the history of feudalism. 
For when they found themselves on 
Gallic soil the Franks instinctively 
turned from the Gallo- Roman cities. 
The centre of gravity was shifted from 
the towns to the country districts, and 
it was in the latter that the feudal 
regime was at first consolidated. In the 
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former the bishops continued to control 
municipal affairs, and in some cases the 
ancient civic organisations appear to have 
survived the conquest. No doubt the 
towns and villages formed part of the 
seigneurial lands, and later there arose 
important problems concerning the re- 
lations which existed between the in- 
habitants of the communes and 
the lords of the domain. But 
of'^GTl whereas during the Roman 
occupation of Gaul the towns 
had played a predominant part, during 
the mediieval period they became 
subordinate to a powerful territorial 
nobility. Entire towns with all their 
inhabitants, in fact, could form part of a 
fief. The origin of this territorial sove- 
reignty is to be sought both in the grants 
of land which the king gave to his im- 
mediate followers and in the seizure of 
Gallic estates by those of his warriors 
who were strong enough to secure Uieir 
own interests. Hence, two kinds ' of 
property in land came into existence. 

An estate was either a benencium (later 
a feodum) — that is to say, a portion of 
land presented by the king to a retainer 
in return for certain services — or it was 
an alodium or alod — that is to say, a 
freehold property held inde]icndently and 
claimed by right of prcscrijition. The 
development of feudalism is marked by 
the tendency of the alod to become a 
feodum. In order, tor instance, to secure 
the protection of a more powerful neigh- 
bour and to prevent his aggressions, the 
owner of a freehold was frequently com- 
pelled to become a vassal and to do 
homage. This act was termed “ com- 
mendation.” Although he retained his 
ancient rights over his property, the 
original freeholder was now an inferior 
and took the oath of fealty to his su])erior. 
The conquered territory became thus 
split up into great areas which fell under 
the jurisdiction of separate sovereigns. 

. - The principle of partition was 

k even to the entire king- 

the Frankish d ^ r x v j i 

- dom, as 11 it had been a royal 

estate. Both in 511 a . d ., 
at the death of Clovis, and in 561, at the 
death of Lothair, the Frankish kingdom 
was divided into four parts. During the 
Merovingian period, especially when the 
^ strong hand of Clovis was withdrawn, the 
conditions of land tenure were no doubt 
more or less chaotic. Estates frequently 
changed hands, and sometimes they were 
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granted by the crown only during the 
life of the recipient. Such gifts were 
called temporary benefices, or “ precaria,” 
and they were recoverable by the 
crown. But all estates tended to become 
hereditary. The personal relation of the 
vassal to his lord was expressed and merged 
in the property, and that relation was 
continued between their respective heirs. 

The word feodum or fief is not found 
before the ninth century (884 a . d .), but 
according to Du Cange it was synonym- 
ous with ” bcneficium.” Both words 
indicated the hereditary usufruct of an 
estate on condition of the faithful services 
of the vassal : “ ut ille et sui hcTredcs 

fideliter domino serviant” (Du Cange voc. 
Feodum). And Du Cange tells us that 
at first fiefs were bestowed only ujion 
families of noble blood. The word is 
supposed to be of Teutonic origin, and 
the old derivation from the Latin “fides ” 
(fidelity) has been discarded. Feodum, or 
fief, is based on the Gothic “ faihu,” Anglo 
Saxon “ feoh,’' and means goods and pro- 
perty — originally i)ro})erty in cattle (vieh), 
and at last in land. We observe, therefore, 
that feudalism originated in a great 
TK V -I ^ struggle for the soil. He who 
A * k* * f landless was impotent. If 
AnArchyof enjoyed neither absolute 

ownership nor usufruct he sank 
to a condition of servile de])endence. 
On the other hand, the greater the estate, 
the greater the power of the owner, for 
he w'as lord not only of it but of all the 
men and women born upon it. When 
attacked by neighbours, his own im- 
mediate vassals and their vassals and 
serfs were compelled to flock to his aid. 

The feudal system thus contained 
within itself all the elements of disruj)- 
tion, and, indeed, it involved a kind of 
veiled anarchy. It was the most pro- 
nounced and most successful form of 
militant individualism which the world 
has seen. As long as the central power 
was strong, as it was in the hands of 
Clovis or Charlemagne, the tendencies 
towards disintegration were restrained. 
The freemen still sat in the local assem- 
blies, or ‘Trials,” and administered the law. 
Provincial governors, called Grafs, were 
placed at the head of the jurisdiction of 
great districts, and were responsible to 
the crown. 

Charlemagne, in order to identify the 
administration of justice with the throne, 
sent throughout his empire at regular 
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periods his magistrates, “ scabini ** or ancient Germany, when there was still 
“ 6chevins,” to superintend the pro- maintained a genuine co-operation between 
cedure of the local courts. He convoked the tribe and its leaders, the restlessness 
at regular intervals those general assem- and independence of the warriors found 
blies, or ‘^placita generalia,’' in which, vent in perpetual expeditions. “If,'* 
by his deliberations with his viceregents says Tacitus, “their native state sinks 
and agents he legislated as an emperor into the stagnation of peace, many of the 
conscious of imperial needs. And he noble youths offer their services to other 

thereby created a sense of imperial unity. tribes which happen to be 

Moreover, in order to recover complete **ct*'**^^ ^ waging war because inaction 

sovereignty he enjoined an oath of of Peace hatefub to the race, and 

fidelity to himself as emperor on the part because renown is more easily 

of layman as well as of ecclesiastic. But won in the thick of danger, and because 
in the Capitulary of the year 805 a.d. we a great following is best maintained 
already discover signs of that coming when war is afoot.” 

collision between feudalism and the The nomadic and more restless stage was 
monarchy which took place in the reigns now over, and the leader was settled u})on 
of his feeble succcvssors. “ Let no one,” his domain, was building his castle, 
says Charlemagne, “ swear fidelity to was founding a family, and was arming 
any person excej)t to us and to his lord himself against his neighbour. Nothing 
for our behoof and for his lord’s behoof.” less than a revolution had taken place. 

Sooner or later a conflict for the allegiance Whereas during Roman times each par- 
of the vassals was inevitable, since men ticular subject was, by means ol the 
were thus called upon to serve two masters, complex machinery of administration. 
And the attempt to extricate the throne brought into contact with the central 
from the growing entanglement of the authority, now that authority was wholly 
feudal relations was successful only so disi)ersed. The coinage of the state had 
long as Charlemagne remained its occujxint. ceased, and the lord ol the domain struck 
The Success reign of his successors his own currency, framed his own laws, 

cc ss movement of decontrali- and judged his own men. In a word, 

Ch lem sation took .place and was the characteristic of feudalism was the 
ar magne feudal seign- fusion of property and sovereignty. It 

eurs became again independent, the crown was a double triumph of aristocracy, 
became merely a shadow and an effigy, and for it meant that, on the one hand, the 
the crown domain merely another great people had been crushed, and, on the 
fief. The national unity had ])erished. other, that the authority of the crown 
There was no state, and its place was had been ecli})sed and ovc^rthrown. Again, 
filled by a conglomeration of minor and no genuine coalition was possible between 
rival sovereignties. In the words of the lords of the domain. Tem])orary 
Stubbs : “ The disruption was due more confederations did take ])lace, but they 
to the abeyance of central attraction than were soon dissolved. 

to any centrifugal force existing in the The lands of Gaul were already par- 
provinces. But the result was the same ; titioned during the Roman times among 
feudal government, a gradual system of the great nobles, who were called senatores 
jurisdiction based on land tenure in which because their rank entitled them to mem- 
every lord judged, taxed and com- bershij) of the Roman Senate. But the 
manded the class next below him, in which Teutonic conquerors had seized those 
abject slavery formed the lowest and great estates, together with 

irresponsible tyranny the liighest grade, slaves and the serfs who 

in which private war, private coinage, * were at work upon them. In 

private prisons, took the place of the ^ some cases the domains were 

imperial institution of government.” voluntarily shared between the strangers 

' The view that the rise of the feudal and the old proprietors ; and in the laws of 
sovereignties was due merely to the the Burgundians, for instance, the Roman 
failure of ' the central power is perhaps and the Burgundian nobles are mentioned 
exaggerated by Stubbs, who seems to as forming a single class. Out of a fusion 
neglect the fact that the centrifugal of the great families of the victors and the 
tendency was active frotn the beginning, vanquished there arose the feudal aris- 
and was never wholly curbed. Even in tocracy of mediaeval France. 
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EMANCIPATION OF SERFS : A BARON ON HIS DEATHBED GRANTING FREEDOM TO HIS SERFS 

Frun; the painting by E. Arnutage, R,A. By permission of the Corporation of Liverpool 
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THE CHAOS OF THE FEUDAL AGE 

RELATIONSHIPS OF LORDS AND VASSALS 


TT/E shall now make an attempt to watch 
^ feudalism at work, and to seize some 
of the main features of the most intricate 
and bewildering^ social system which lias 
ever been devised. But Ix'fore we examine 
its vast understrurtuie of serldom, it 
will be well to consider the artificial 
labri^ which was raised upon that basis. 
The origin of the contract which created 
a fief was purely personal and military. 
The (iermanic invaders brought their own 
habits with them, and, as we have now 
seen, it was an ancient custom among 
them lor a chief to make jiresents to his 
followers. At first each prominent leader 
was surrounded by a band of soldiers, 
who lived with him on the estates which 
he had seized, and he began to bestow 
upon these men the usufruct of certain 
])ortions ol the domain. Doubtless the 
gradual increase of the numbers ol such 
lollowers made it inconvenient to have 
Ori in of continual personal 

«*'****', -attendance, and sejiarate 
feudal l.and allotted 

to them. In this fact lay the 
origin of tht‘ feudal tenure of land. 

The lief was essentially the gift of a 
superior in return for certain services, 
and that gift was retained only as 
long as the services were rendered. But 
those gifts of land were not of equal 
value, and the obligations of service 
likewise differed. The more important 
men received a greater share, and were 
called upon to contribute military aid 
on a coricsponding scale. Hence, at 
the beginning there were created in- 
equalities among the possessors of fiefs. 
One vassal might enjoy the usufruct of 
an amount of land twenty times larger 
than that which fell to the ; hare of another. 

In the case of war, however, the former 
was required to summon a far greater 
number of men to his seigneur’s aid. 
The difficulty of the study of feudalism 
consists in the multitude of relations 
which sprang up between superiors and 


The fie 
superior 


inferiors, and esix'cially in the princijile 
of sub-infeudation, which caused the 
usulruct ol a givx'n area of land to be held 
by various men at one and the same time. 

A vassal could have vassals of his own. 
Moreover, the loial ol a })articular vassal 
p ... might even be the vassal of 

his vassal, ihat is to say, the 

vassal might own land out- 

Complications h 

sid(' the lurisdiclion ol liis 

lord’s domain, and the lord might become 
the vassal’s tenant. In the one case the 
su])erior bestowed a fief on his iiilerior, 
in tht‘ other the inte.nor bestowed a fief 
u])on his sujx'nia’. Wht'ii the feudal 
syst(‘m had rr/iclu'd its maximum develo])- 
ment every seigneur had a seigneur above 
him and every vassal a vassal below him. 

In France the lower vassal was called 
arriere-vassal, and sometimes those 
holders of fiels within fiefs were, owing 
to the com])lications ol the system, 
ignorant of thc'ir real obligations. Heaxg 
for exami>le, is a brief (‘xtract from a latt‘ 
feudal contract made in Burgundy, which 
displays the results of this multiple owiier- 
shij) : “ Item, Hiigote, sister ol the said 
Isabel, holds from the said Isal)el forty- 
six livrees of land at Lusigny ; the said 
Isabel holds them Iroin the said William 
of Beligny ; the said William holds 
them from the said (.)d(‘t of Vanly, and 
the said Odet holds them from Mon- 
seigneur the Duke.” 

And let us remember that it was 
not merely land which could Ijc thus 
held in lief, but c'very form of })ro- 
perty, including men, women and chil- 
dren, taxes, and the right to 
j hold an assize. When entering 

in Fief obligations a 

vassal was always careful 
to reserve that portion of his scTvices 
which could already be commanded by 
another overlord. 

Here, for instance, is a declaration made 
in the thirteenth century, and cited by 
Seignobos : ” Estevenius of Coligny . , . 
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has entered into the service of the said 
duke, and has done homage. But he 
reserves the fealty by which he is already 
bound to the Lord of Coligny, the Abbot 
of Saint Oyan, the Count of Savoy, the 
Lord of Baugi6, the Count of Auxerre, 
Regnard of Burgundy, and Henry of 
Paign^.'* Now this attempt to serve so 
- many masters often created 

, a serious conflict of duties. 
I If, for instance, the lords of 

a single vassal were at war, 
what was the vassal to do ? If he assisted 
the one against the other, he became 
entangled in the quarrel, and might suffer 
reprisals at the hands of the seigneur 
whom he disavowed. 

The jurists of the Middle Ages had 
considered the case, and had made 
provision for it. If we turn to the 
“ Assizes of Jerusalem,’' which forms one 
of the most important of mediaeval 
documents, we find a statute which is 
framed for the purpose of enlightening the 
perplexed vassal. “ Se un home a plusiors 
seignors il pent sans meprendre de sa foi 
aider son premier scignor i qui il a fait 
homage devant les autres en toutes choses 
et en touts maiueres contre tous ses 
autres seignors, pour ce que il cst devenii 
home des autres sauve sa loyauto et auci 
pent il aider a chascun des autres, san le 
premier et sauf cens a qui il a fait homage 
avant que a celui a qui il vodra aider, car 
a moi semble que se un seignor eust un 
home on plusiors qui fust on fussent homes 
d ’autre seignor devant lui et li eust 
semons de li venir aider a deffendre sa 
terre contre ses ennemis mortels qui 
viennent pour lui devaster . . . celui 

home j)Our foi garder de mesprendre de 
sa foi devoit venir devant son seignor 
quant il seroit venus en champ et dire 
li en la presence des ses homes.” (Assises. 
Ed. Thaumassiere. Ch. ccxxii.) The mean- 
ing of this somewhat obscure passage is that 
the vassal could promise different kinds 
n- of aid to different seigneurs, 

■■'T''!' ;; ■" 

Service although not m 

another, imply military service. 
And yet such a fact appears to be in 
contradiction with the strictest and most 
primitive form of feudal tenure. Brussel 
points out that there was a distinction 
between foi and homage, and that the 
one could exist without the other. It was 
possible, for instance, to hold a fief from 
a suzerain without having been born his 


subject. And, conversely, although a man 
might be born within the domain of the 
suzerain, he might not hold a fief in that 
domain. In the latter case the subject 
did not owe cither homage or the services 
which homage implied, but merely the 
oath of fidelity. The conflict of obliga- 
tions, however, was often serious, especially 
during war, when every seigneur became 
anxious to press into his service as many 
men as possible. The ” premier scignor ” 
mentioned in the ” Assizes of Jerusalem ” 
is the one to whom homage had first been 
made, and his claims to the vassal’s service 
were held to be predominant. In some 
cases it was specially stipulated that if 
war broke out the vassal should deliver 
up his fortress or castle to his superior. 

If the vassal remained in the fortress, he 
was considered to be guilty of a hostile act. 
But if he quitted the fortress, he was not 
considered to be imjflicated in the war. 

” Se il demoure en la fortercsse,” says the 
ancient custom of Burgundy. ” il est de 
la guerre.” All such provisions imply 
that originally the feudal com])act was a 
compact between a military superior 
Th P ' soldier, and in the 

of WudM })eriod the relations 

All * between the two were simple, 

egiance strictly personal. Owing, 

however, to the principle of sub-infeiida- 
tion, and to the principle of heredity, 
the territorial organisation of feudalism 
became gradually more complicated. The 
instinct of ])r()perty liad become power- 
fully dcveloj)ed. Whereas in ancient 
Germany it had been easy for a young 
warrior to withdraw his allegiance from 
a particular chief, it was now more 
difficult for the vassal to transfer his 
fealty from one lord to another. For the 
price of the exchange was the forfeiture of 
his fief. If the vassal renounced his 
service, he and his heirs lost everything. 
This fact proves that the fief originated 
in a close personal relation between the 
grantor and the grantee. When the 
grantee died, his heir before entering upon 
the inheritance was required to take the 
same oath of fealty. 

An elaborate ceremony preceded the 
bestowal of every fief. F'irst of all, the 
vassal did homage to his lord, and 
the word ” homage ” is deeply signifi- 
cant. For homagium is derived from 
the Latin homo, and it meant that the 
vassal had become his lord’s ” man.” 
The act of homage was performed in the 
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presence of witnesses. The vassal, with 
head uncovered, came before his lord, to 
whom he swore fidelity and loyalty. 
Having removed his sword-belt and his 
sword, he made the following declaration 
on bended knee : “ From this day hence- 
forward, I become your liege man in life 
and limb, and promise my loyalty in 
return for the lands which I receive 
from you.’’ Then came the oath of 
fidelity. The vassal, having placed his 
right hand upon a book, said : “ My lord, 
I will be loyal and faithful to you on 
account of the lands which I hold, and will 
fulfil the obligations and the services 
which I owe on the terms assigned. So 
help me God and the saints ! ” 

Du Cange, from whom we take these 
words, tells us in his exposition under 
the word “fidelitas” that when taking 
the oath of fidelity the vassal did not 
kneel, and was not required to make 
so humble a reverence as in the act of 


homage. Whereas, too, homage was done 
to the lord in })erson, the declaration 
of fealty might be made to the lord’s 
])roxy, a steward or a bailiff. The symbol 


Edward II. as 
Liege man to the 
King of France 


of possession, a piece of turf 
or the l)ranch of a tree, was 
then handed to the vassal, 
and the investiture was 


complete. Thus we sec that the old 
personal relation which bound the Teutonic 
soldier to his chief persisted, at least in 
theory, throughout the feudal age. And 
even when the vassal enjoyed high rank, 
even if he were a })rince or a king, the act 
of homage was no less compulsory. Thus 
Edward II. of England as Duke of 
Aquitaine did homage in 1329 to Philip 
of Valois, and became liege man (homme- 
liege) of the King of France. 

An important part of the investiture 
consisted in the aveu, or statement, of the 
inventory of the fief. It was necessary for 
the seigneur to know exactly what he was 
giving, and for the vassal to know what 
he >vas receiving. Any attempt on the 
part of the latter to deny that he had 
received this or that portion of the fief 
was considered to be a crime, which was 


punished by forfeiture of the entire domain, 
for, says the Ancient Custom of Bur- 
gundy, no greater disloyalty is possible 
(qiie plus grand deslcaut'e ne pent estre). 
The vassal was forbidden to alter or to 


diminish his fief in any way, or to alienate 
it, except on payment of an indemnity to 
the seigneur. 


The following may be taken as a typical 
inventory of a fief of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in France, and the case is especially 
interesting because the fief in question 
was originally not a fief at all, but a free- 
hold which had been formally surrendered 
by the proprietor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and had then been recovered in 
A • t order to be held under the ducal 

of a Fief Knight, hereby makes known 
to all whom it may concern 
that henceforward he holds as liege man 
of the Duke all the property hereinafter 
mentioned which forms his own heritage, 
and was hitherto freehold and not fief nor 
liable to service of any kind : to wit, the 
tower, the house, the enclosure, and the 
fortress of La Pahi, the trenches, and all 
the enclosure round about. Item, all the 
men, their allotments and their houses in 
the towns ol La Pain and Croisey, all the 
said men being subject to the villein tax 
and to the jurisdiction which fixes the 
greater and the smaller fines and to 
mortmain, each of the said men i>aying 
eighteen livres tournois (t.e., the livre con- 
taining twenty sous) of rent. . . . Item, 
the jurisdiction high and low over the 
towns and all over the above-mentioned 
j)ro])erty, to wit, all the woods and arable 
land. Item, the i)onds, the mill, and 
dove-cot of the said house of La Palu to- 
gether with all rights and appurtenances 
thereof. . . It was by such instru- 

ments that the rights of proj)erty, in- 
cluding the right of disposing of the lives 
and fortunes of villeins and serfs were 
secured throughout the Middle Ages. 

A formidable array of duties faced the 
man who had accepted a fief and had 
become a liege. And, although to-day we 
may not have much sympathy with the 
feudal spirit, we ought to recognise that it 
often expressed itself in many chivalrous 
ways, and that it evoked some of the 
best qualities of human nature. In the 
^ “Assizes of Jerusalem’’ the 

_ ^ - sternest demand is made upon 

Expected of devotion of the vassal to 

e assa protecting lord. He is ex- 

pected to be unwearied in the service, and 
to be willing at any moment to sacrifice, 
not only his personal comfort, but his life 
in fulfilment of his duty. He is to offer 
himself as hostage, to go to prison, and to 
face death on his seigneur’s behalf. If in 
battle the seigneur’s horse has been killed 
under him, the vassal is required to 
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surrender his own horse and to fight on foot. 
The duration of the military service in a 
particular war varied according to the 
extent and value of the fief. In some 
cases it was sixty, in others forty, and in 
others twent}' days. Sometimes the vassal 
served alone, but oftener he was com- 
pelled to bring along with him a contingent 
VK V I* sub-vassals to swell 

Debt * his lord’s ranks. The retention 

* k* I j ol the fief was conditional upon 
to h,s Lord fulfillment of these mili- 

tary oldigations, and just as the villein 
paid n'Tit in taxes and in produce, so the 
vassal liciuidated his debt to his lord by 
service in the field. 

S(‘ign()bos even suggests that at least in 
two points the vassal and the villein 
resembled each other. For each enjoyed, 
not the absolute ownership of the land, 
but only its tenancy, and in both cases 
service was the price of the usufruct. 
Whert'as, liowever, the villein exploited 
the land in the interests of the seigneur, 
the vassal defended it. The latter, in hict, 
was, in the strict meaning of the ieudal 
rt'lation, a soldier and companion-in-arms. 
But his duties were not confined to war. 
He was obliged to attend his suzerain’s 
court, and to offer advice on matters of 
policy and the execution of justice. Lastly, 
the vassal was frequently expected to offer 
material aid, (lu \ilia, to his seigneur. Some 
of these aids were voluntary, but others 
were s])ecifu'd on the bestowal of the fief, 
and comprised (i) a ransom when the 
sovereign had been cajitured in war ; (2) 
a contribution when tlie seigneur’s eldt^st 
son was received into the order of chivalry ; 
and (j) a gift towards the dowry of the 
seigneur’s eldest daugliter. 

It will thus be seen that the ])ossession 
of a tiel was no mere sinecure, and, indeed, 
the vassals sufiered frequently from the 
exactions of their overlords. As we shall 
see later, the real weight of the entire 
system jnessed most heavily on the 
„ . villeins and serfs, but it would 

WK w minimise the seri- 

Vnssnls^*^^ ous obligations of the holders 
of fiefs. Sovereigns within 
their own domain, they had sovereigns 
above them, whose authority was likewise 
arbitrary. The threat of forfeiture (forisjac- 
tura) was often made a means of o})pres- 
ssum. The suzerain was tempted to multi- 
ply the cases for which forfeiture was the 
l^enalty, and generally to extend the 
sources of his revenue. When a vassal 
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died his heir paid a kind of entrance fee 
(relevium), which was a tax on the entry 
into possession, and the amount varied 
according to the suzerain’s demands. It 
is true that in most of the provinces of 
France the tax was waived when the 
succession to the fief fell directly from 
father to son. In such cases, according 
to Brussel, the heir owed nothing excej)t 
the formal declaration of allegiance and 
the military duties which that declaration 
implied (le tils succedant au fief du peu'c ii’y 
doit que la bouche et les mains). But when 
the heir belonged to a collateral issue the 
tax was ]xiya])le, and it was heavy. Again, 
the suzerain possessed the right of choosing 
a husband for the heiress of any fief. In 
the event ol a refusal on th(‘ woman’s })art, 
she was compelled to pay a fine to the 
seigneur, while in the event of acce])tance 
an equal amount was paid by the husband. 

The reason for such a regulation is easily 


understood when we remem])er that the 
usufruct of every fief implied military 
service. Since a woman was incapable 
of rendering that service, it was in the 
seigneur’s interest to jnTA'ide her with a 
^ . husband who could under- 

arnage take the dutv. According to 

P . .. the Assizes 01 lerusalem, 

» eudalism ^ 

her choice of one of thrc'c l)arons. One 
other imi)ortant source of income for the* 
S(‘igneur remains to be mentioned. If the 
heir to a fief was a minor, the seigneur 
became his guaidian, administered the tiel 
during the ward’s minority, and dis])osed 
of the revenue. We may add that the 
reasons lor sub-infeudation and for the 
great multij:)lication of fiefs were both 
military and economic. 

It was obviously to the advantage of 
the seigneur to have as many fiefs as 
jK)Ssible, since every fief brought money as 
well as men. This })rocess of sub-infeuda- 
tion really weakened the feudal system 
from within since the alienation of the 
usufruct of the land involved the aliena- 
tion of the rights which the land carried 
with it. When the real danger of the 
policy began to be perceived, many of the 
seigneurs attempted to attract vassals to 
their banners by paying them not in land, 
but in money ; and thus they created 
mercenary troops. 

But this device was a later invention, and 
was foreign to the ancient s|)irit of feudal- 
ism. Brussel tells us that there were three 
classes of vassals, which he enumerates 
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under the following heads : (i) Homo ; 

(2) planum hominem ; and (3) ligins. In 
the first case vassalage involved the three 
great kinds of feudal service, which we 
have already mentioned— that is to say, 
service in the host (servitium) ; counsel in 
the court of the seigneur [fidiicia) : and 
assistance in the administration of the law 
of the domain (justitia). The ex}3ression 
jdanuni hominem ’’implied that the vassal 
was not hound to undertake any j^articuJar 
service, military or civil, hut that in case 
of war he was bound to remain neutral. 
The vassal-liege, on the other hand, was 


need of securing continued service during 
a prolonged war, for an army com- 
posed of men who could withdraw after 
forty days’ service in the field was obviously 
a weak and dangerous instrument. We 
may take the following as a typical feudal 
summons to battle by a seigneur to his 
vassal : “ Hugo, .Seigneur of Genley, to 

his friend and vassal, William Baudot, 
greeting. 1 hereby command you with 
all my authority to be present on Friday, 
eight days alter Easter, at Chalon, and to 
be on horsc'back, well moimtcxl, and well- 
aii])arelled in order to aid me in the 
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required to serve at his own expense in 
any war in which his seigneur took part, 
whereas the ordinary vassal was not 
bound to fight after the fortieth day from 
the date of the assembling of the army. 
In some cases the vassal might be repre- 
sented by proxy in the fighting line, but 
generally only when the war was one in 
which the seigneur was indirectly involved. 

About the end of the thirteenth century 
the seigneurs began to transform their 
vassals into homrnes lieges by attaching 
special gifts to the fiefs (in angmentnm 
feodi). This policy was dictated by the 


greatest struggle which 1 have yet faced, 
and so conduct yoursell as to win my 
goodwill. I commend you to God. Ciiven 
under my seal at Genley this Easter Day.” 
The date is 1325 a.d. The seigneur, how- 
ever, was not always certain of obtaining 
his men, and in the i)resent case the vassal 
was absent in Flanders. Sometimes the 
vassals suffered great losses in their 
seigneur’s wars, and in certain cases they 
were indemnified. One, Guy dc Roche- 
fort, for instance, in the service of the 
French king was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Poitiers in 135O a.d., and he 
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received (pour mes dommaiges de la 
bataile de Poitiers ou je fus pris) 600 florins. 
But the men who followed their seig- 
neurs to the wars were not always vassals 
in the strict sense. For a feudal castle 
attracted needy adventurers, who were 
willing, in return for maintenance, to place 
their services at the disposal of rich and 
... powerful leaders. Men who 

• I* * their inheritance, or 

Boiida'*e whose fief hr.d been forfeited, 
OB age became retainers, and entered 
into relations with the feudal nobles some- 
what similar to those in which the ancient 
Roman client stood to his patron. Sim- 
monet. for instance, cites the following case 
from the archives of Burgundy: In 1368 
a certain Jehans d’Arc, a knight, sur- 
rendered his heritage to another knight, 
Hugo de Pontailler. The latter promised 
to lodge and to board the said Jehans. to 
clothe him, to provide him with a horse 
and a servant, and generally to minister 
to his needs. In return, jehans d’Arc 
for himself and for his heirs assigns his 
property of whatever kind, both })resent 
and future, to Hugo de Pontailler. This 
kind of contract was either the result of 
bankru])tcy or of force majemc, and 
although a}^])arently it might be annulled, 
the vassal was generally too deeply mort- 
gaged to be able to extricate himself. 

Other documents belonging to the same 
period prove that powerful suzerains often 
succeeded in comjielling weaker vassals 
to lend support beyond the limit fixed by 
the feudal contract. In an era when war 
formed the chief pastime of the governing 
classes, a seigneur could command the 
services of his followers in the jirosecution 
of the most unjust aggressions on the 
territory of his neighbours. Frequently 
the extortion of a ransom was the motive 
which lay behind feudal pillage, and private 
war was kindled merely for the purpose of 
filling the coffers of a needy seigneur. 
The efforts of Saint Louis and other French 
n' u M Cl kings, such as Philip the Fair, 
w!" n r A to abolish these raids were 
Who Defied attended with little success. 

eir mgs nobles of Burgundy, for 

example, protested against the royal inter- 
ference, and maintained their right to 
declare war whenever it pleased them. 
So that even as late as 1315 and 1367 the 
Tcings of France found themselves impotent 
to restrain a custom which formed both 
the strength and the weakness of the 
feudal system. And if the kings were 


French Nobles 
Who Defied 
Their Kings 


unable to prevent the outbreak of war 
among the nobles, neither were the nobles 
always capable of kee])ing the peace 
between their vassals. 

In the fourteenth century it was still 
possible for one petty seigneur to im- 
prison another and liberate him only 
on the payment of an enormous ransom. 
A certain Simon Buguet, in the year 
1364, seized the person of one Jean de 
Rougemont, seigneur of Thil-Chatel, in 
Burgundy, and threw him first into one 
dungeon and then into another. Deliver- 
ance was promised on a payment of a 
ransom equivalent to 40,000 francs of 
modern French currency. The conditions 
were that in default of payment the 
prisoner should surrender himself at the 
fortress of Chifferne. The protocol informs 
us, however, that, owing to the dangers of 
the roads, which swarmed with armed 
robbers, Jean de Rougement decided to 
pay the money at an intermediate station, 
and to abandon the journey to Chifferne. 

Such a document presents a vivid picture 
of the daily ])erils encountered under the 
feudal regime. If justice existed, it was 
wild justice, and might was right. If a 
WM ^‘^ssal became too powerful it 
w , was in the interest ol his 


The Wild 
Justice of 
Feudalism 


_ ... suzerain not to thwart, but to 

Feudalism 1 v- a 1 ^ 1 

conciliate him. And not only 
individuals, but also entire communities 
were in danger at the hands of roving 
bandits. Whole villages were required to 
ransom themselves in order to escape 
being burned. 

In November, 1435, the inhabitants of 
the village of Etalante, in Chatillon, were 
required to deliver up to some armed 
men who had come from Langres a silver 
pyx belonging to a church at Dijon in 
order to save the village from being set 
in flames (pour rachetcr le feu que les 
ennemies de Langres voulaient bouter en 
ladite ville). Such were the conditions of 
life in the feudal period, when society had 
ceased to form any genuine unity, when 
the central authority was impotent, and 
when power was in the hands of a few 
irresponsible territorial sovereigns. 

According to one of the most important 
monuments of mediaeval jurisprudence, 
St. Louis of France even acquiesced in the 
legality of a system which involved 
treason to the throne. In his “Etablisse- 
ments ” there is a striking passage, in which 
is admitted the right of a seigneur to 
summon his vassal to fight against the 
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king, and on the refusal of the vassal his 
fief"^ is declared to be justly forfeited. 
Such a passage indicates that the feudal 
system involved permanent sedition and 
a prolonged usurpation of the power of 
the crown. 

It is true that modern research is inclined 
to deny that the code known as the 
“ Etablissements of St. Louis” was drawn 
up by that king. Montesquieu called it ” an 
amphibious code,” meaning that it was a 
mixture of French jurisj^rudence and 
Roman law. Parts of it, according to 
Viollet, are based on the customs of Anjou, 
and other j)arts on the customs of Orleans 
and Paris. But no one denies that it 
gathers up the theory and practice of the 
thirteenth century ; and in the passages 
in which the king, while forbidding private 
war between his owm vassals and within 
his own domain, is made to recognise the 
seigneur’s right of resistance even tow^ards 
the crown, we catch a glim])se of th(' chaos 
of the feudal age. 

It is imj)ortarit to rcm(?mber that it 
was not only on account of a gift of land 
that a vassal owed service to his lord. For 


fiefs were of various kinds, 
Complications sometimes they consisted 

^ even of immaterial things, 

such as tlie right of dispens- 
ing justice within a given area. Du Cange 
defines a fief as a thing given to one 
person by another in such a way that the 
property of the thing remains with the 
giver, and that the usufruct passes to the 
receiver and his heirs. Before the eleventh 


century the conception of that form of 
tenure had become widely extended, 
and, as Du Cange says, everything was 
given in hef, “ saeculis xi et xii omnia in 
feudum concedebantur.” Among other 
things, he enumerates the administration 
of justice in the forests, wdiich was termed 
” gruerie,” the right of hunting, of 
conducting merchants to and from the 
markets, of collecting tolls and customs 
dues, of w’eaving, of changing money at 
the fairs, of grinding corn, gathering honey 
and making wine. In a word, industry 
and justice themselves had become fiefs, 
and we may add that human beings were 
included in the same category. 

We can understand the complications of 
mediaeval life when we hear that not only a 
domain, but the men and women upon it, 
might'belong to two or more proprietors. 
In a Burgundian protocol of the year 1378 
we read that one seigneur sold and ceded 


to another the ownership of “ half a 
serf,” and that the price was forty francs 
in gold. Thus men might hold joint 
property in the labour of a single serf. 
Again, the revenue from the administra- 
tion of justice within a particular area 
was frequently shared by tw'o or more 
persons who co-owned it in hef. A struggle 
-- , sometimes took place for the 

and their person accused 

Rights crime, and the adjustment 

of the shares in the fine became 
a new source of disjmte. We shall not 
be wrong if we say that the dominant 
characteristic of the; feudal administration 
was the destruction of social unity and 
hannoii}^ for the sake of individual and 
egoistic interests. 

Let us now ask, wdiat guarantee 
feudalism offered even to the seigneur 
and the vassal for the maintenance of 
their resj:)ecti\’e rights ? Vkissalage was so 
minutely subdivided that W'C may w^ell 
wonder to whom a vassal in the sixth 
degree, for instance, could aj>peal when 
his rights wTre invaded (utlier by an equal 
or by a su])erior. (luizot jioints out that 
the word ” com]>atriot ” did not exist 
in the Middle Ages, and the fact is signifi- 
cant. For the word com ])at riot im])lies 
the idea of a social order, in the main- 
ttmance of which all the members are 
interested. The vassals were called 
” ])arcs,” from which our word peers is 
derived ; but there was no genuine co- 
operation among those co-vassals. 7 'he 
social equilibrium which was maintained 
within a given domain was highly unstable. 
The vassals did not co-operate in order to 
carry out any genuine social purpose, 
and again the seigneurs did not co-o])erate 
in order to maintain any genuine balance 
of power among themselves. 

A fundamental antagonism lay hidden 
amid all the feudal relations. The 
seigneur was often as susjucious of the 
vassal’s fidelity as the vassal was of 
, the seigneur’s claims and 
Feudalism s g^j-rogated power. The real 

character of feudalism is ex- 

arac er isolation of the 

various members of the feudal hier- 
archy. And it was an isolation which 
provoked suspicion, quarrels and reprisals. 
How did the seigneur maintain order 
within his own territory ? In the modern 
world the public peace is guaranteed by 
the action of an executive which in the 
punishment of crime expresses the will 
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of the nation. But feudalism did not 
create nations at all. It created only 
groups of arbitrary sovereigntit;s, and in 
each case the will of the territorial sove- 
reign w^as the nominal fountain of justice. 
It wTis the sovereign who appointed his 
baillis, or bailiffs, for the trial of causes 
within his owm domain. 

But along with the institution of 
bailiffs there existed throughout the feudal 
regime a judicial syst(‘m both more 
ancient ami more in accordance with 
the feudal spirit. We have said that the 
vassals were pares, or equals. When, 
therefore, a dispute occurred between 
any two of them the seigneur was peti- 
tioned to convoke all his other vassals in 
his court in order that they might pro- 
nounce their decision upon the case. 
For equals could be judged and sentenced 
only by equals. Numerous medicxval 
documents prove that, for instance, a 
count was judged only by men of his 
own class. Even in cases where the 
bailiff presided as representative of the 
suzerain, he was only the mouthpiece of 
the majority. In the event of a dispute 
between a seigneur and his vassal regard- 
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ing some matter conm'cted with the fief 
wiiich the latter held in >111 the former, 
the case W'as heard in lh(‘ seigneur’s court 
in presence of the vassal’s equals. If, on 
the other hand, th(‘ dispute' had no 
reference to thi' lic'f the vassal wms entitled 
to have his claims heard not in the 
seigneur’s court but in the court of the 
seigneur’s seigneur. Hence, in a duchy 
like Burgundy, a case of this kind might 
be carried from court to court until it 
ai rived l)ef()re the Duke as sui)reme 
suzerain. Beaumanoir, who w’as tlu' 
greatest jurist of the Middle Ages, tells 
us that the aj)peal was required to be 
made in such a way that no intermediate 
court W'as passed over, otherwise the case 
was vitiated in ])oint of law (il a[)el doivent 
estre fet en montant de degre en degre, 
sans mil seigneur trespasser). 

It often happened that in the litigation 
between vassals of equal rank the claimant 
or the defendant, although tried by his 
peers, refused to acce])t the judgment. 
Sometimes the refusal was justified, for 
the majority in the court might be made up 
of the vassal’s personal enemies, while his 
own friends might be absent. Recourse 
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was had, tliercforo, to a more sum- 
mary mol hod of brill, c^ing tlio disputo to 
an end. What is known as the judic'ial 
combat was simidy tho feudal ])rivate 
war reduced to a duel, and it was decj)ly 
characteristic of an age in which there 
existed no central administration of justice. 
The disputants took the law into their 
own hands. Right was declared to In* on 
the side of the victor, and the vanquished 
paid a line to the' seigneur of the domain. 

In Bcaumanoir we find many details ol 
the formal and legal j)rocedure necessary 
in arranging a judicial combat. He gii es 
the formula in which an a])pellant should 
demand satisfaction for the murder of a 
kinsman. In the event of denial on the 
part of the accused the claimant under- 
took to prove the truth either by hazarding 
his own life in a duel (j)rouver mon cors 
contre le sien) or by sending a ju'oxy for 
the same purpose (ou j)ar homme qui 
fere le puist el doie jiour moi). The 
accused was required to say, before he 
had left the seigneur’s presence, whether 
he intended to answer the summons. 
Permission to fight by proxy was granted 
for various reasons, such as ill-health 
or advanced age. When the combatants 


were well born {gciilils hommes or chevaliers) 
the du(‘l was lought on horseback, and 
those w(‘a])ons which were allowed or 
disallowed were carelully s])ecified. Men 
of lowly birth (Iwinnics de ponstc) fought 
on loot. In the arrangements for a (luc^l 
betwe(Mi a man of rank and a man of base 
condition it is interesting to notice a 
touch of chivalry. If, says Beaumanoir, 
a knight calls out a villt‘in, who, of course, 
did not own a horse, th(‘ knight was com- 
])elled to tight likewise on foot ; for, adds 
the great jurist, it would be a cruel thing 
if in such a case the man of birth had the 
advantage r)f a horse and of armour. 
On the other hand, if a villein summoned 
a knight to a duel the affair was different. 
The knight, who had not sought the 
quarrel, retained the ])rivilege of his rank, 
and fought on horseback. 

The penetrating influence and the com- 
plete triumidi of feudalism are made 
strikingly manifest by the fact that even 
the Gallic ( liurch was gradually drawn 
within its orbit. We have already men- 


able power in Gaul long before the date 
of the Teutonic invasions. Each bishop 
was supreme in his diocese. His authority 
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over his clergy actually foreshadowed 
the authority of the feudal lord, and, 
indeed, it would not be too much to say 
that the Church was tending towards a 
kind of feudalism of her own. At any 
rate, it was by an easy gradation that the 
bishops transformed themselves into terri- 
torial sovereigns on the feudal model. 

, The transition had even become 
Da ‘s of imperative, for during the 
K chaos which followed the death 
of Charlemagne the Church 
found it necessary to protect herself 
in the midst of an aggressive and militant 
society. It was only by fighting the 
world with the world’s own weapons that 
the bishops, canons, and abbots were 
able to take their place in the ranks of the 
feudal nobles. Great gifts in land had 
been bestowed upon tlie Church by the 
Christian emperors and by the Chris- 
tianised barbarian kings, and the Church 
knew how to guard jealously those dona- 
tions. Often the territory over which a 
bishop ruled was so extensive that it 
formed a small state. The domains of a 
single abbey sometimes included entire 
towns. 

It is profoundly interesting to notice 
that at first the Church was content 
to fight her feudal enemies only with 
spiritual weaj)ons. It was by means of 
excommunication that she sought to 
terrorise those who attempted to invade 
her territory or to pillage her sacred 
buildings. But 
already, in the 
ninth century 
she began to 
arm herself 
with the tem- 
poral sword, 
and she paid 
special defen- 
ders, advocati, 
to fight her 
battles. In 
other words, 
she summoned 
mercenary 
troo])s to her 
aid, and some- 
times powerful 
seigneurs were 
in her pay. But the bishop was likewise 
a seigneur. Long before the tenth 
century he had vassals of his own, and 
he began to increase their number, 
and gradually imposed upon them the 
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customary feudal obligation of military 
service. Like a lay sovereign he adminis- 
tered justice within his own domain, 
and frequently he even in person led his 
vassals to war. 

Moreover, in the exploitation of her own 
fiefs, the Church imitated and reproduced 
the entire feudal system. The villeins and 
the serfs enjoyed as little liberty within 
ecclesiastical territory as within the lands 
of the feudal seigneur. According to a 
decree of a council held at Orleans in the 
seventh century, all the lands, vineyards, 
and slav^es of each diocese were the pro- 
perty of the bishop ex officio. By another 
council, held at Seville, the serfs who 
belonged to the Church were, like the 
serfs who belonged to the lay proyu'ietor, 
forbidden to leave the place in which they 
had been born. And many documents 
])rove that in the exercise of their authority 
the bishops, no less than the secular 


sovereigns. 

The Church 
Captured by 
the World 
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were guilty of oppression. 
Numerous were the complaints 
against flagrant exactions. 
Tlie Council of Toledo in 633 
denounced a tyranny whereby 
even the monks were, at the commands of 
the bishops, reduced to abject slavery. 
Ej^iscopal avarice had ruined the ]:)arishes ; 
villeins and serfs were overwhelmed by 
arbitrary taxation ; and in ha\’ing put 
on the armour of feudalism the Church had 
put off the armour of God. A great his- 
torian says that even as early as the eighth 

century the 
disorder which 
raged in lay 
society raged 
also in ecclesi- 
astical society. 
And as the 
bishoj)s be- 
came more 
deeply entan- 
gled in feudal- 
ism it was 
difficult to 
dist i n guish 
them from 
their secular 
rivals. This 
loss of the 
spiritual hege- 
mony of the Church is perhaps the most 
tragic fact in feudal history. She who 
had set out to capture the world had 
failed in her great mission, and had, 
instead, been captured by the world. 



THE FLOURISHING OF FEUDALISM 

AND ENGLAND’S SHARE IN THE SYSTEM 

L et US now turn to consider the fori lines wergild, or atonement in money for the 
of the class whose lal)our formed the murder of a slave, was only one-twentieth 
economic basis of the ecclesiastical as well of that for the adaling, or well-born. Long 
as of the secular ]:)Ower, and was indisj^ens- before the Norman Conquest the Anglo- 
able for the maintenance of the entire Saxon social system in England had been 
fabric of feudalism. For if villein and serf develo])ed along feudal lines. The com- 
had not been at work iq^on the soil during Feudalism divided into men 

many generations, all the great and Before The possessed land and men 

dazzling enterprises of the feudal age, its * who ])ossessed none, and the 

chivalry, its Crusades, its jousts and tour- landless were outside the jiale of 

neys, and even its architecture never would the law. Thus it was necessary for the 
have (ixisted. Although mediawal wealth man who had no land to seek the protec- 
was also ex])ressed in certain manufactures tion of some more }K)werful person who 
carried on in the towns, nevertheless the could rejiresent him in the law courts, 
main economic source of the jieriod lay in The ])rice of that j^irotection was servitude, 
the cultivation of the soil by a class who, Since it was the ])()Ssession ol land that 
strictly s])eaking, did not (mter into the bought the privilege of membershi]) of 
feudal relation at all. The feudal relation the community, even a man of noble 
which bound a vassal to his lord was the blood, if landless, was required to acknow- 
result of a contract between them, but ledge the nominal suzerainty of another 
there was no contract between a vassal and lord. The laws of Athelstan, like the 
his serf. In the latter case the relation Capitularies of Carolingian kings, agree 
. . w^as expressed merely, on the in reducing the landless to a state of 
The Origin Py po^er, and, on the absolute dependence. Minute social sub- 

other, by subjection. Those divisions existed among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Serfdom therefore, are correct and there was even a hierarchy among the 

who point out that serfdom was not the landless. But the lowest level was occu- 
creation of European feudalism. Its origin pied by the Ihcow, or slave, whether of 
was far older, and, as we saw, it may be British or of German origin, 
traced to the domainal rigdits enjoyed by Again, in ancient England as in ancient 
all ancient landowners. Serfdom formed Rome the debtor was reduced to slavery, 
only the natural and convenient basis upon and was never liberiited until the debt had 
which the feudal superstructure was reared, been ]xiid. Moreover, slavery and serfdom 
The basis itself was immemorial. Even were hereditary. The earliest English 
though feudalism had never developed its laws make it clear that slave and serf were 
own peculiar character, the agricultural like cattle, the absolute i)ropcrty of their 
jiopulation of Europe would have been masters. Their master was resi)onsible 
composed of serfs during many centuries for their offences just as he w^as responsible 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. for the damage done by his 

So far as the Frankish kingdom was c”f*B eht cattle. The British serf had no 
concerned, the condition of its industrial social status, no legal rights, 

class remained essentially what it had been His servio s might be claimed 

during the Roman occupation of Gaul, and left unrewarded, and his emancipation 
But if we look beyond mediaeval France, if depended wholly upon his master’s will, 
we look at mediaeval England, for instance, The serf might be bought and sold and 
we shall find the same system at work, pawned like any other common chattel. 
The Saxons brought with them to England and the master’s right of possession in him 
serfs and slaves. Among the Angles the was a right not only of use but of abuse. 


The Origin 
of 

Serfdom 


wergild, or atonement in money for the 
murder of a slave, was only one-twentieth 
of that for the adaling, or well-born. Long 
before the Norman Conquest the Anglo- 
Saxon social system in England had been 
develo])ed along feudal lines. The com- 
munity was divided into men 
^ TiT possessed land and men 

c ore e ])ossessed none, and the 

onques were outside the ])ale of 

the law. Thus it was necessary for the 
man w^ho had no land to seek the protec- 
tion of some more }K)werful person who 
could rejiresent him in the law courts. 
The ])rice of that protection was servitude. 

Since it was the ])()Ssession ol land that 
bought the privilege of membershi]) of 
the community, even a man of noble 
blood, if landless, was required to acknow- 
ledge the nominal suzerainty of another 
lord. The laws of Athelstan, like the 
Capitularies of Carolingian kings, agree 
in reducing the landless to a state of 
absolute dependence. Minute social sub- 
divisions existed among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and there w^as even a hierarchy among the 
landless. But the lowest level was occu- 
pied by the Iheow, or slave, whether of 
British or of German origin. 

Again, in ancient England as in ancient 
Rome the debtor was reduced to slavery, 
and was never liberiited until the debt had 
been ]xiid. Moreover, slavery and serfdom 
were hereditary. The earliest English 
laws make it clear that slave and serf were 
like cattle, the absolute i)ropcrty of their 
masters. Their master was resi)onsible 
for their offences just as he w^as responsible 
for the damage done b}^ his 
c f B cattle. The British serf had no 
4 Q .r* social status, no legal rights. 
® His service s might be claimed 

and left unrewarded, and his emancipation 
depended wholly upon his master’s will. 
The serf might be bought and sold and 
pawned like any other common chattel, 
and the master’s right of possession in him 
was a right not only of use but of abuse. 
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Now, feudalism never reached in England 
the proportions which it reached in France, 
and yet the condition of the early English 
serf seems to have been worse than that of 
the mediaeval serf of France. In other 
words, although feudalism could not have 
existed without serfdom, serfdom might 
have existed, and did exist, apart from an 
™ elaborate feudalism. The word 

“villein,” which we use as a 
• o generic term for the feudal 
and medi.Tval peasant, was 
neither medireval nor feudal in its origin. 
Villein is only the corrupt form of the Latin 
villanus, the serf who was attached to 
and undetachablc from the Roman inlla 
— a word which meant not a house in our 
modern sense, but a landed property. It 
was the Roman villa which became in 
France the unit of feudalism as an agrarian 
system, and the scene of a {prolonged ex- 
ploitation of servile agricultural lal)Our. 
The word villein began to be apjdied 
before the end of the tenth century to the 
entire })easant })o])ulation. 

Reaumanoir, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, when feudalism had reached its 
most comi)lex development, tells us that 
serfdom (“ servitudes de cors,” as he calls 
it) had a manifold origin. We have 
already glanced at its general causes, but 
to these Beaumanoir adds some sj)ecial 
causes which lay at the root of the system 
as it ajipeared in France. If, for cxam])le, 
the subject of a territorial lord disobeyed 
without good cause his summons to mili- 
tary service, the punishment was serfdom, 
and it was a punishment which was visited 
on tlie children as well as on the fathers. 

When the feudal lords were waning 
against the tottering Carolingian monarchy, 
they were in need of soldiers ; and if the 
feudal tie, which at that era was only begin- 
ning to be strong, was found insufficient to 
create a following, the lords by comjmlsion 
pressed new men into their service. In 
the second }>lace, Beaumanoir declares 
Serfs serfdom often originated in 

iiTthe devotion of the serf. 

Church voluntarily, sometimes 

involuntarily, and as a result 
either of suggestion or of pressure, a 
man was constrained to deliver himself 
and his heirs and his property to the 
Church. 

An act, therefore, which in certain cases 
had its motive in religious feeling, was re- 
sponsible for the servitude of whole genera- 
tions. A third origin of serfdom was traced 
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to poverty and bankruptcy. A freeman who 
had lost his estate came to a seigneur, and 
said : “If you sujiport me with the neces- 
saries of life, I will become your serf " 
(vostres horns de cors). In some cases this 
demand for protection was the result of 
ojipression by another seigneur. A still 
more striking cause of serfdom, and one 
which indicates the extraordinary differ- 
ence between modern and mediaeval modes 
of thought and life, is to be found in the 
fact that a man who was not free by birth 
became the serf of a lord if it could be 
jiroved that he had resided within the 
lord’s territory for a year and a day. 

Any jxu'son, male or female, who was un- 
able to trace his or her free descent became 
the seii of the seigneur in whose domain hv, 
or she had chosen to dwell. There were some 
cxcej)tions to this rule — as, for exam])le, 
in Clermont. But the custom was wide- 
spread, and w’as very characteristic of 
feudalism. If wathiri a year and a day the 
lord reclaimed his serf, the latter w'as 
surrendered. Ihit if the lord neglected to 
assert his right, the serf became the pro- 

])ertyol the st'igneiir into wdiose 
^ ^ ** domain he had i)assed. It W'as 

Oft s o for a serf, with his 

Serfflom . } i j 1 

master s consent, to ])urchase 
freedom by the ])erformance of some 
sj)eciul labour or the })ayment in ])roduce 
or otherwise of some s])(‘cial tax. If, 
however, the seigneur immediately above 
the seigneur of tlu' serf refused to agree 
to the ].)roposal, the emanci])ation could 
not take place. On the other hand, it a 
serf wdio had wnn freedom l)oth for himsedf 
and his family j:)assed back into serfdom, 
liis children remained free. The word 
“ free,” hownver, is in this case ambiguous. 
The villein w^as free only in tlu^ sense that 
wh(;rcas the serf pro})er nc\'er knew how 
much would be required of him, the villein 
])aid, either in labour or in ])roducc, a tax 
definitely stipulated. 

While it was ]:)ossible for the serf to raise 
himself in the social scale, the conditions 
were frequently harsh and the obstacles 
were often insurmountable. If, indeed, a 
female serf purchased her franchise, the 
children born after that event were likewise 
free. Those, however, who were born w^hile 
their mother was still a serf remained in 
servitude. Even in the case of the villein 
the ties which bound him to his lord could 
be broken only by death (car li eritage qui 
sont tenu en vilenage, si comme a ostises, a 
cens a rentes ou a champars ne se puent 
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desavouer). In the event of disavowal on 
the part of the villein, the penalty was con- 
fiscation. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the condition of the agricultural 
pojnilation was far from uniform. TIku'c 
were, in fact, as Beaumanoir tells us, many 
different kinds of serfs with as many 
different kinds of fortune. In some cases 
the authority of the owner was so arbitrary 
that he had the power of life and death ; 
he could im])rison his serf whenever it 
pleased him, and he was res]:)onsiblc to no 
one. But in other cases the serf enjoyed 
greater inde])endenre, and was treated 
more humanely (])lus debonairement). 
As long as he ])aid his rent in labour and 
taxes, the seigneur could make no furtlier 
demands u])on him. 

I f a serf disavowed his seigneur, the latter 
had the right to prosecute him in the 
court of the new seigneur whoso protection 
the serf had sought. When the serf was 
able to give satisfactory i^roois of free 
descent, the seigmuir ])rosecutiiig liim lost 
the ras(^ If, for instance, the allc^ged serf 
could ])ro\’c that liis mother was a tree 
woman, he won his claim, for the status ol 
^ . the mother regulated th(‘ 

whole qiK'St ion. liven though 


to Liberty 


the mother and the grand- 
mother had been serfs, but 
had been manumit t(‘d by anyone h'gally 
capable of b('stowing manumission, the 
offsi^ring could thereby establish the claim 
to ireedom. On the other hand, the son 
of a knight and a leinaU; serf remained in 
the same social condition as his mother. 

d'her(‘ was a curious excejdion, however, 
in the case of bastards. If a man could 
]iro\'e that he was born before the marriage 
of his mother (who had been a serf) to a 
baron, the alleged serf was then quit of 
servitude. Lastly, if a man who was being 
pursued by his former owner as a lugiti\'e 
serf could make good his declaration that 
he had l)een in holy orders during ten 
years without any atfem})t on his master’s 
part to reclaim him, the case for th(‘ master 
was held to be disju'oved. In all instances, 
however, in which serfs became free 
villeins it was necessary, as w(‘ have already 
seen, to obtain the consent not merely of 
their immediate owner, but also of the 
seigneur from whom that owner held 
them in fief. According to feudal custom 
a vassal was forbidden to diminish his 
fief. But since the fief consisted of 
human beings as well as of the land u]')on 
which they worked, to grant freedom to a 


serf was to alienate part of the property 
of the seigneur. Hence his consent was 
required before any proposed change of 
status of the serfs could be made. Let us 
not suppose that it was always, or even 
frequently, a humanitarian motive which 
lay behind the somewhat paltry ameliora- 
tion of the serf’s iort lines which such 


Rights of 


changes involved. The serf ])ur- 


• ^^hased the permission to enter 
Villein villeins. 

ennn other words, he who had 

been arl)itrarily exjdoited was required to 
buy the privilege of being exploited in a 
less arbitrary way. We may feel sure that 
the men who at the end of the fourteenth 
century figure as homines francs were the 
descendants of men who had been serts. 
The change was due to the fact that some 
of their forefathers had slowly and ])ain- 
fully purchased an entrance into those 
higher ranks of villeinage which, how- 
ever, still remained far below the ranks of 
freedom. 

We can afford to make only brief mention 
of some of the methods of the media‘val 
ex]))oitation of the ])easantry. The rights 
of the villein t(‘nant were limited to a 
part of the ])roduce of the soil which he 
cultivated, and it was the best part of 
that produce which was reserved for the 
seigneur. If the villein ceases to deliver 
the yeai'ly dues, the tenancy ceases, and 
the land goes back to the owner. The right 
of the usufruct, however, is transmissible 
from the villein to his heirs, and remains 
])ermanent in a single family as long as 
the obligations are fulfilled. Nay, the 
villein is even legally entitled to sell the 
usufruct against the ])roprietor’s will. 

From a business point of view, it 
mattered little to the pro])rietor whether 
this or that tenant was at work on the soil 
so long as the harvest was forthcoming. 
What feudal law and custom assured to 
tlie seigneur was a ]:)erpetual income from 
the land, and the serls were only his 
rrt VII • » agricultural imi)lements. vSome 

The Villeins villeins paid revenue 

only on account of the land, 
but, in addition, the majority 
were subjected to a ca])itation tax, which 
was a guarantee against the arbitrary 
assessment by which the serfs proper were 
afflicted. 

The capitation tax was invariable in 
its amount in a given district, and it 
was payable either individually or 
collectively. Sometimes entire villages 
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and towns were laid under contribution. 
Whenever we find a case in which the 
taxation of the individual varied according 
to the arbitrary demands of the seigneur, 
we may conclude that the individual in 
question was a serf of the lowest and most 
helpless class. “ Messire le Due/* says 
the Ancient Custom of Burgundy, “ s*il 
- .. . . volait les porrait tailler ou faire 
indignities plushaut etbas 

the Serfs ^ voloiite. Every serf 
was thus assessed at the will 
of the suzerain. And there were some 
special vexations to which the majority 
of the serfs were ex])osed. Among these, 
mention should be made of “ mainmorte ” 
and “ formariage.” The serf who was 
subjected to mortmain was legally incaj)- 
able of making a testament. If he died 
childless, his ])roperty, which consisted 
mainly in his right to cultivate a certain 
portion of land, returned to the seigneur. 

Still more formidable was the custom 
tenned “ formariage,” whereby a serf was 
forbidden to marry a woman belonging 
to another domain. The ancient code 
of custom in Burgundy, for instance, 
declares that the ])enaity for such a 
marriage was the forfeiture of all that 
the serf possessed. An alternative was, 
indeed, offered; but it was of the most 
repulsive kind. 

There is evidence that the serfs made 
great efforts to extricate themselves 
from these indignities. The chief desire 
of their lives was to obtain a charter of 
freedom, which, however, was never a 
genuine charter, since it did not deliver 
them from taxation, which, although less 
arbitrary, was still op])ressive. Often 
high prices were j^aid before the serf won 
immunity from the seigneur’s right of 
“ formariage.” And yet after the immu- 
nity had been gained, the villein was by 
no means free. The seigneur’s agents met 
him at every point, and revenue of other 
kinds continued to be extracted from his 
A S 8te labour. It is important to 

..r I I*”* remember that the fortunes of 

pp the villein were not merely the 

result of heredity. By birth 
he might be immune from morlmain and 
formariage, but if he settled on a domain 
in which those customs were in vigour, he 
immediately became subject to them. 
Originally, indeed, it was impossible for 
the villein to change domicile. The seigneur 
had the right to recovery (droit de 
poursuite). Later the fugitive villein, if 


unclaimed within a year and a day, could 
ofier his service to another lord, supposing 
he was fortunate enough to find one. 
Since, however, he thereby lost all that he 
had possessed under his fonner seigneur, 
it must have been an intolerable tyranny 
which compelled him to take to flight. 

As Seignobos points out, the real strength 
of the seigneur’s position lay in the fact 
that the villein was helpless apart from 
the field which he and his forefathers had 
cultivated. To be a vagabond was to 
be in danger of being seized as a criminal. 
7'here was no certainty of obtaining the 
right to cultivate a piece of land in another 
domain, since all the domains were already 
parcelled out. Hence it was not necessary 
to chain the mediccval serf to the soil, 
or to place him under surveillance. 
Serfdom was better than famine, and it was 
because these were his sole alternatives 
that the serf, with rare exceptions, chose 
the former both for himself and for his 
children. Among the archives of Burgundy 
there are documents which prove that 
sometimes a serf after long wanderings 
returned in despair to the place from 
- which des]xiir had driven him. 

A administration of a feudal 

re erre o involved both labour 

amine anxiety on the ])art of 

the steward or agent who was set over 
it. For it was seldom that the seigneur 
came into direct contact with his villeins 
or serfs. 

In each of the three great economic 
divisions of feudalism in France — the 
chatellenie, the pole, and the prevote, 
the revenues were collected by men 
a])pointcd for that purpose by the seigneur. 
The chatellenie com]:)rised all the lands 
grouped round a chateau, and in time of 
danger the inhabitants took shelter within 
the seigneur’s fortified walls. The pot^ 
(Latin : ” potestas ”) was a domain 

belonging to a church, and sometimes it 
implied an entire district, which, inclusive 
of towns, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of a bishop. The prevot^ embraced the 
territory — generally a city which was 
administered by a pr^vot (Latin : ” praspo- 
situs ”) ; that is to say, an agent to whom 
the proprietor of the city had delegated 
his authority. These formed the great 
social groups of the feudal age until the 
fourteenth century, and the condition of 
the serfs was uniform in all three. In each 
of them the methods of exploiting the 
land and its tillers were the same. The 
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change from imperial to feudal rule had 
indeed brought some amelioration of the 
fortunes of the subject class, and yet, if 
ve look deeply enough, we are struck not 
by the fact of progress but rather by the 
fact of stagnation. When, for example, 
we read the formulae of Marculf for the 
sale of male and female serfs we seem to 
be witnessing transactions in the slave 
markets of Greece and Rome. 

In mediaeval practice as well as in 
mediaeval theory, the peasants were mere 
accessories of the domain, and were sub- 
jected to detailed exploitation. Had 
Aristotle and Varro seen those men at 
work, they would have called them 
“ animated implements.” The Roman 
” villicus ” who drilled his master’s slaves 
was represented by the mediieval major, 
who taxed and over- taxed his master’s 
serfs and villeins. Often this su])erin- 


tendent belonged to the same class as 
the men over whom he ruled, and his 
position was far from enviable. For he 
was personally responsible for the regular 
payment ol dues, which, owing to desti- 
tution and to had harvests, sometimes 
^ could not be paid at all. 

XI- Simmonct even suggests that 

Castles of the ,, n i i i 

m j 1 A fhe burdens which pressed 

Feudal Age \ , 

u])on the seigneur s steward 

were heavier than those which pressed 
upon the serfs, for the revenues which he 
could not extract from the tenants were 
extracted from himself. 

In spite of all such facts it would be 
idle to deny the impressiveness of some of 
the aspects of feudal life, and it is not sur- 
prising that the human imagination has 
been fascinated, for instance, by the great 
portcullised castles which were built in 
that dim, troubled era. For those castles 
with their broad moats, their donjons, 
their prisons and their embattled towers, 
were structures whose significance lay in 
the strange anarchy in the midst of which 
they arose. When the seigneur’s domain 
was attacked, it was the chateau which 
became the storm centre. Within its walls 
men and women and children with their 
cattle took refuge, and the villeins were 
called upon to mount guard (faire le guet). 

The inferior nobles, if they did not possess 
chateaux, nevertheless built for them- 
selves fortified houses often capable of 
withstanding a prolonged siege. Even the 
Church guarded her property by imitating 
the defensive methods of feudal war, and 
she built fortifications to ensure the safety 


of her own domains. And in times of 
peace the chateau and the church and the 
embattled tower played a part of no less 
importance, since each was the visible 
centre of the life which had grown up 
within its shadow. 

The great innovation which feudalism 
introduced in the cultivation of the 
WK ♦K consisted in the allotment 

- ® of usufructs in the domain. 

eigneurs Gallo-Roman Em]ure the 

proprietor of a villa housed 
and fed his slaves on his own land, and 
used for his own purposes the produce 
which their labour had wrung from the 
earth. But the feudal lord subdivided 
his land. The ])ortion which he reserved 
for himself surrounded the chateau, and in 
extent it was comparatively small. The 
usufruct of the n^mainder was ])arcelled 
out among the serfs and villeins. Hence 
the mediaeval landowner was relieved 
of the necessity of ex})loiting all his land. 
His }>olicy was far shrewder. Although his 
domain suffered a kind of ])artitiori which 
was unknown in the Roman villa, this 
dismemberment really involved a financial 
gain. It was not the land, but only its 
usufruct which the seigneur alienated. He 
no longer needed to fec'd, clothe, and house 
his serfs, and yet he enjoyed a ])crpctual 
income Irorii their labour and from special 
sources of taxation which leiidalism in- 
vented. 

What, then, were the sources of income 
of the feudal seigneur ? We have already 
seen that when a fief was sold by one 
vassal to another, or when it ])asse(i from 
father to son, an indemnity was claimed 
by the oveilord. Whereas, however, such 
gains were intermittent, the labour of the 
villeins and serfs of the domain brought 
a revenue which remained constant. That 
revenue may be divided into three parts, 
corresponding to the difterent sources : 
(i) rent, (2) monopolies, (3) fines. In the 
earlier period, when money was scarce, rent 

was paid in produce, such as 

Sotirces of ^ ^ ^ 

j.igs, oxen, and 
ncome shecp. When, too, the seig- 

neur visited any outlying portion of his 
estate, his horses and dogs, and sometimes 
even his followers, were billeted upon the 
villeins. Again, rent was paid bycorv6es, 
that is to say, by forced labour on the land 
immediately surrounding the castle. And 
corvees were of various kinds. .Sometimes 
the villein was required to work in his 
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lord’s fields or vineyards during a fixed 
number of days ; in other eases the 
demand upon his services terminated 
only when the work had been completed. 
Besides, the seigneur could commandeer 
the villein’s beasts of burden, carts, 
and agricultural implements. Rents pay- 
able in money were called “cens” — the 


Villeins 
Freed by 
Purchase 


feudal quit-rents — but these 
were ])aid, not by the serfs, 
but by the free villeins. We 
have alreadv mentioned the 


ca})itation tax, or taille, which was of two 
kinds, arbitrary and fixed. But it had 
remained arbitrary at least until the end of 
the eleventh century. In some cases it had 


probably rej)laced the old dues which used 
to be ])aid in produce. When a ])easant 
j)aid a tax which was invariable, it was a 
sign that he had risen in the social scale, 
lor it meant that his assessment was tlie 


result of a contract l)etween him and his 


superior. In certain rare instances the 
villein was able to ])urchase his redemption 
from the corvees and other obligations by 
])ayment of an amount equivalent to tlie 
value of his allotment. 


In the second ])lace, an important source 
of the seigneur’s income consisted in 
monoj)olies in certain industries. The 
feudal theory was that not only the land. 


but everything that was upon it l)elonged 
to the seigneur. Any ])rofits, therelore, 
whether direct or indirect, which accrued 


from the various enterprises carried on 
within liis domain belonged to him. Hence 
the mills for grinding wheat and corn, the 
ovens for baking the bread, the market 
])lace, and the wine-press, were the ])ro- 
perty of the lord of tlie domain. Private 
mills, ])riv^ate ovens, ])rivate wine- presses 
were prohibited. If a villein wished to 
have his loaves fired, he was com])elled to 
carry them to the seigneur’s bakehouse, 
and to ])ay a tax for the firing of them. 
vSimmonet has ]niblished some documents 
of the fifteenth century which prove that 
K place called Mailley, in 

eproach Certain men were 

Feudalism Pun'shed for fiaving cooked 
Christmas cakes m a private 
oven. It can be easily understood, there- 
fore, that in an extensive and pojnilated 
domain, in which mills, ovens, and wine- 
presses were in constant use, the seigneur 
enjoyed a considerable revenue. More- 
over, the weights and measures set uj:) in 
the market place likewise belonged to him, 
and he levied a tax each time they were 
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employed for the exchange of commodi- 
ties. The rights of fishing, of hewing wood, 
and of drawing water, wexe also the 
seigneur’s, and their hire formed part 
of his income. 

Lastly, the administration of justice 
within the domain formed a ])rolific source 
of revenue. One of t he greatest reproaches 
which the historian may legitimately make 
against feudalism is that under its regime 
the judicial administration ceased to be 
disinterested. In this res])ect medkeval- 
ism marked a senious retrogression. 
Whereas within the bounds of the Roman 
Ein])irc, of which France had been a 
province, tlie execution of the law formed 
])art of the ])iil)lic service, and was the 
guarantee ol social order, within the feudal 
domain the administration of justice 
became a matter of jirivate sjieculation. 
Tlie actual word “ justice ” became de- 
graded, for it UK'ant merely the right to 
colk'ct rents and to institute fines. No 
central authoi’ity interfered within a 
domain for the ]nir])ose of drawing uj) a 
list ot crime's or devising a scale of ])enal- 
ties. Foreva'ii although a central authority 
had existed, it could not have 

r Li- abolished the seigneur’s right 

from Public . • 1 1 • 

. to judge his men any more 

isor cr could have abolished 

his right to tax them. Both of these 
jirivileges had become immemorial, and 
they were conceived to be natural. At any 
rate, tlu'V were of the essence ol ieudalism. 

There are documents which show that 
sometimes a seigneur ])Ossessed a third or 
a fourth ])art of the judicature of a ])ar- 
ticular village or town — that is to say, he 
shared to that amount in the jirofits of the 
administration. I'hose profits arose out 
of the fines, and hence the interests of 
those adminislralofs and lessees of justice 
lay, not in jniblic order, but in ])ublic 
disorder. The tendency was to increase 
the number of cases in which penalties 
might be inflicted. 

There was a graduated scale of fines 
which corres])onded to the three kinds 
of justice — basse, inoyenne, and haute. 
In other words, the results of judicial 
administration were reckoned according 
to their economic value. The “ highest 
justice ” (la haute justice) was so called 
because the judge fixed the amount of 
the jicnalty, not according to custom, but 
according to his own will. The greater 
the crime, the greater the fine, and the 
greater the seigneur’s advantage. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE FEUDAL AGE 

AND THE TRIUMPH OF MONARCHAL POWER 

pressure of feudal taxation was existence between the eighth and the 
felt not merely lyy individuals but l>y twelfth centuries. A lact, however, 
communities. When a town was included whicli from our i)resent view is of still 
within the domain of a seigneur or within greater importance, is thnt communities 
the diocese of a bishop, its inhabitants which were wholly new and had never 
discharged the leudal dues collectively. shared the tradition ol the (iallo-Roinan 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it was slowly struggled into 

in the towns that combined action towards Metho^a* of'*** * although born of 

relief from the more o])})ressive forms of feudalism, were at bistable 

seigneurial domination first took ])Iace. oney-ma mg ofj- 

In the country districts the serfs were Let us not mislead ourselves regarding 
isolated and were as hel])less and as in- the origin of all such moveinerits. When 
capable of combination as the slaves of we examine the charters grantt'd to the 
antiipiity. And }'et even in the thirteenth village and tlu' towns W(‘ find that tlie 
century certain villages had alrc^ady won motive was invarialdy economic. Each 
concessions, whereby the villagers b(‘gan commune ])aid an annual tine or “ ])res- 
to enjoy cor])orate privileges. The growth tation in return lor its charter ol liberties, 
of the communes, however, was neither The .seigneur granted ja'ivileges to the 
uniform nor rajhd. It is true that the communes for reasons of good ])oli('y and 
ordinances of the French kings from not out of humanitarian motives. In 
Louis the Stout to Charles the Fair arc many cases he reserved tolls and market 
frequently concerned with the regulation dues, so that he owned a share in the 
A Mediaeval matters relating to com- commercial })rogr(.‘ss ol the town. In 
Rebellhm the royal })ower, the second ciiarler gu'anted to Dijon by 

that Failed been willing, was Hugo, third Duke of Burgundy, in 1187, 

too often ])oweiiess to e!lect the yearly line in return lor certain con- 
reforms in towns which owed allegiance cessions to the inhabitants amounted to 
to suzerains of their own. 500 silver marks. According to Garnii'r’s 

('or])orate action was discouraged computation this sum was ecjuivali'ut to 
throughout th(‘ Middle Ages. In ijhH the i()8,ooo irancs of the modern French 
inhabitants of Ant illy in Burgundy uniled 
in opposition to their .seigneur. They took 
an oath ujx)n the New Testament “to help 
one another against all the world and to 
share a common purse.” What ha[)})ened ? 

The seigneur put his forces in motion, the 
conspiracy failed, and the cons})irators 
were com])clled to ])ay an immense fine. 

If such things took jdace at the end of 
the fourteenth century, we can under- 
stand the difficulties of corporate action 
when, as in the preceding centuries, 
feudalism had thrown its entanglement 
closely round liuman society. It is true 
tha| the memory ol the great Roman 
municipalities had not died out in France. 

Many of those municipalities, like Nar- 
bonne, Arles and Toulouse, were still in 


currency. 

Such transactions juove that the rate 
of social progress in medianxd tim(;s 
depended upon the needs of the govern- 
ing class. Just as in antiquity the slave- 
master often found it more })roritable to 
liberate his slave and live u])on the new 
freedman’s industry, so in the ieudal age 
it was found that by easing the burdens 
which pressed upon individuals 
- *“*'.,**’ and communities alike there 
^ . actually took place an increase 

Oppression - ^ 


vruurvssivii t- y 

of the seigneur s revenue. 
Some of the charters naively declare in 
their preambles that the motive which 
urged the grantor was merely one of self- 
interest. The o])pression had become so 
intolerable that many of the serfs in 
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despair abandoned the domain to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. Thus, a certain 
Marguerite de Saligny in 1379 offered 
concessions to her people on the ground 
that “ our land has become depopulated 
and our revenues almost extinguished,” 
because ” many of our men and women 
have quitted our estate either by direct 
_ - disavowal of their servitude or 

War and by marriage and have betaken 
Plunder themselves to other domains in 
* which there is greater freedom.” 
Social amelioration, therefore, had to 
wait on economic ruin, and it was not 
until the feudal policy had been found to 
be disastrous that any attempt was 
made to lighten the burden of the serfs. 
Numerous documents prove that whole 
estates had become bankrupt. Fiefs 
which had once been flourishing were at 
last deserted by villeins, unable to with- 
stand the exactions and tyrannies insepar- 
able from the feudal administration. 
For when here and there a village or a 
town obtained relief, it acted as a centre 
of attraction for men fleeing from mort- 
main, formariage, and other arbitrary 
exactions. 

Gamier in La Recherche des Feiix 
en Bourgogne ” and Simmonet in “ La 
Feodalitc et le Servage en Bourgogne” 
have published archives from which we 
learn that entire districts had been 
devastated and the inhabitants decimated 
by war and plunder. In 1431 the in- 
habitants of Selongey and Sarry, in 
Aval Ion, addressed to the suzerain of 
Burgundy a petition which is a vivid 
picture of the miseries which had been 
accumulating during the long night of 
feudalism. The homesteads of Selongey 
had been reduced to the number of six, 
and this extinction of families was due 
chiefly to the tax ou marriage, which had 
caused the young men to leave the 
domain in order to find wives elsewhere. 
Besides, a private war had been raging 
during three years in the neigh- 
bourhood, many of the men had 
been taken prisoners, and the 
payment of a high ransom had 
completed their ruin. The cattle had 
been driven off, even the goods which 
had been stored in the church as in an 
inviolable sanctuary had been seized, and 
in despair the owners had emigrated. 

This is not an abnormal but only a 
normal picture of what was taking place 
throughout the feudal domains. And 


Despair 
Leads to 
Emigration 


when we find seigneurs crying aloud 
about the depopulation of their lands we 
know that the social misery had reached 
its most violent foim. For we cannot 
believe that it was for any trivial vexa- 
tion that the villeins abandoned home- 
steads which had been the possession of 
a single family during many generations. 

In the opinion of Michelet, the strange 
and dark beliefs which grew up around 
Satanism and sorcery in the Middle Ages 
were the outcome of the social terrors 
of the time. The ej)idemics of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were probably in large measure due 
to the inhuman conditions of human life, 
to the hunger and aruemia of generations 
which had been steadily starved from 
father to son. Both in its political, its 
social and its moral results feudalism 
ended in failure. 

Although in their experiments in self- 
government the communes were in the 
end unsuccessful, their creation is one of 
the most important facts of European 
history. It was not merely that those 
cities played a great part in breaking the 
])()wer of feudalism. They 


Breaking fostered industry and com- 

Feudalism s 

Power 


’ merce, they educated theii 
citizens in corporate activity, 
and they foreshadowed the liberties which 
modern democratic communities enjoy. 
The mere fact of incorporation con- 
stituted a triumph in the midst of feudal 
conditions, even in those cases in which 


the charter of liberties was incomplete. 
For it meant that a new kind of contract 
had been invented, a contract in which 
the contracting parties shared equal 
rights. 

Each member of the commune took 
the oath of fidelity to its constitution, 
and whoever refused the oath was ex- 
pelled. So intense became the desire for 
strong union that in some cases, as, for 
instance, in Verdun, he who was absent 
from the town beyond a year and a day 
forfeited his })roperty. On the other 
hand, strangers were encouraged to take 
up their abode in the communes, and 
having sworn the oath they became 
entitled to all the privileges of member- 
ship. The basis of that oath was mutual 
aid, for all rights were accompanied by 
duties. The greater communes possessed 
their own militia, were permitted to fortify 
their walls, and to hold meetings for 
the discussion of public business. The 




commune, in fact, was a resurrection of the 
old tribal system of equality, although 
it was not founded on l)iood relationship. 
The assem])ly was composed only of the 
citizens, and he who did not attend it 
when summoned by the town l^cll was 
liable to a fine. Mayors, magistrates 
and jurymen were elected by the peojde. 
In some towns, however, which had not 
obtained a full franchise the nominal 
head of the community was the juevot, 
who still represented the seigneur. But 
to have abolished the seigneur’s monopolies 
in mills, wine-presses and ovens, and to 
have secured a reduction in the feudal 
dues, and the right of being judged by 
one’s fellow citizens, constituted a great 
victory over the feudal system. 

Even in towns in which the seigneur 
con^tinued to be represented by a prevot, 
the scheme of taxation was devised by 
the people’s elected officers. In a word, 
whereas the serf in the country districts 


FREEDOM FOR THE CITIZENS OF PARIS 

Itoiu thr p.iintinij of Louis \'l Hic first charter to Ilia 

citizens of Pans bj J. P Laurens 

still remained the chattel of his master, the 
member of a commune was governed by 
laws which he had hel])cd to make. It was 
thus only in the communes lhat political 
life survived during the Middle Ages. By 
means of their re})resentatives the members 
signed treaties and declared war and 
issued their own coinage, and this collec- 
tive activity brings them into relation 
with modern methods of government. 
Many historians have ])ointed out that no 
sooner were the communes established 
than they became the scene of internal 
dissensions. What happened to some of 
the cities of ancient (heece ha])pened 
also to the medi.Tval towns. Mayors, 
jurymen, and magistrates, who had en- 
joyed ])ower, were unwilling to surrender 
their offices, and sometimes the towns 
became the victims of an oligarchy. The 
ferment of the Italian republics 
f®* troubled also many of the com- 
mimes of France. Moreover, 
Kepeated overthrow or the restric- 
tion of the feudal suzerainty had noL 
solved those great social and economic 
problems which reappear in every com- 
munity, no matter by what name it is 
known. The members of the commune 
took the oath of mutual support, but 
that fact did not prevent the rich remain- 
ing rich, and the poor remaining poor. 
The result was that some cities offered 
scenes of anarchy and pillage which rivalled 
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even the licence of feudal maladministra- 
tion. Political liberty ])erished, and a 
reign of terror ensued. But such disorder 
only invited attack by those powers 
wliichhad always been jealous of the wealth 
and activity ol the communes. The town 
of Laon, for instance, had suffered under 
the tyranny of the bislioj), its titular head. 
Tk F Alter a jxniod of struggle, 

of the^ wliich lasted almost twenty 

^ vears, a charter was obtained 

Communes , n cm x ■ o 

Irom Louis the Stout m it2<S. 

Bv that charter some of the worst of the 
feudal exactions had been abolished, and 
the goveriimeul of the city had been 
revolutionised in the interests of liberty. 

P>ut Laon was not yet ripe for even a 
modified form of sell -government. Its 

sedition was taken advantage of by its 
bisho}), who in ii()0, by a transaction 
with the French king, Philip Augustus, 
succeeded in destroying the commune. 
Tn the 1 olio wing year, by a new arrange- 
ment with the king, the citizens regained 
their liberties, and kept them for about a 
hundred years. In I2()4, however, the 
commune was again abolished, only to be 
re-established later. This alternation con- 
tiriiied until far into the fourteenth century, 
and the history ol the town, beset from 
within and from without, enables us to see 
how precarious were municijial libertit‘s 
in the Middb' Ages. Perha})S the most 
disheartening fact of all is that sometimes 
the towns themselves, owing to the mis- 
gox'cniment under which they laboured, 
])etitioned for the sujipression of their 
charters. Such a fact, however, by no 
means justifu’s the feudal administration. 
The fall of the communes towards the end 
of the thirteenth and at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century was not followed 
by a feudal reconstruction, for feudalism 
itself was falling before the rising power 
of tlu‘ crown. If the communes failed 
it was not Ixicause feudalism had succeeded. 
And, indeed, the fact which should in- 
terest and surprise us is that 
men who had been so long 
misgoverned, and who had 
almost forgotten the sound 
of the word liberty, were nevertheless 
able, in the face of immense odds, to 
improvise a form of government whose 
fundamental principles were sound. 

" The close of the feudal age is marked 
by a recovery of the central control, 
\^hich had been in abeyance since the 
death of Charlemagne. That recovery 


Nobles 
Stronger than 
the King 


was slow and gradual, but it was none the 
less steady. No doubt the heirs of Hugh 
Capet were as weak as the heirs of the 
great Charles ; but Hugh Capet, although 
the founder of the new monarchy, was 
in reality only the head of the French 
barons. He founded a royal house, but 
during the reigns of his immediate suc- 
cessors the dukes of Normandy and of 
Aquitaine were far more powerful than 
the occu]:)ant of the throne. 

The feudal system had so firmly estab- 
lished itself that, as we have alri'ady 
stated, the royal domain was likewise a 
fief, which required constant ju-otection 
against powerful nobles. It was not until 
the reign of Phili]:) Augustus (1180-122 ]) 
that by help of a \agorous ]H)li('y the 
crown domain was not merely })rotTcted 
but enlarged. Henceforward, the mon- 
archy was not content with a mere atti- 
tude of negation and defence, but, }')artly 
by war, ])artly by treaty, fresh tenitory 
was won. and with the increase of terri- 
tory came increase of prestige. Phili]) 
Aug\istus, like our own Norman kings, 
set himself to ruin th(‘ great x assals. He 
did not scru])le to attack 
igorous uncle, the Count of 

Reagn of Ph.hp 

Augustus took Picardy. Besides, Nor- 

mandy, Brittany, l.anguedoc and (liam- 
])agne were com])elled to acknowledge 


his sovereignt]^. Whereas, too, in forimu' 
reigns the king had deigned in olx‘dience 
to feudal usage to do homage on ac'connt 
of any fief which ht* held from an inferior, 
Phili].) Augustus refused to j)erform that 
act. There could be no surer sign that 
the crown had already recaptured ])art 
of its ancient hegianony. 

In the r(‘ign of Louis IX. (1226-1270) the 
royal authorit y w'as still further increased. 
Normandy W'as cc'ded by Fngland, and 
towais like Chart les and Blois, Macon 
and Arles, were added to the kingdom. 
This j)r()cess continued until the royal 
suzerainty w^as acknowledged throughout 
French territory. Just as in the great 
territorial divisions the seigneurs acknow- 
ledged a comte or due as their .suzerain, 
so those local suzerains one by one began 
to ackiiowdedge the supreme sovereignty 
of the 'crown. 

Thus the monarchy was one of the 
great enemies of feudalism in France 
as well as in England. The great differ- 
ence in the two cases, however, is that 
whereas in England the triumph of the 
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monarchy over feudalism came early, 
in France it came late. Before the abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV. was attained the 
throne had passed through a prolonged 
and often a humiliating struggle with the 
great feudal potentates. 

But in England the evolution of events 
was different. It was owing to the action 
of the crown after the Norman Conquest 
that the growth of feudalism was checked. 
If, after the death ol ('harleniagne, France 
had possessed kings like William the 
Conqueror, Henry I., and Henry II., it 
is ])robable that in that country also 
feudalism, if not wholly arrested in its 
dcvelo])ment, would have been at least 
controlled. In England there never took 
])lace after the Conquest that dismem- 
berment of tlie land and of the central 
authority which characterised the feudal 
regime. This fact is all the more re- 
niarka])le since before the Conciuest the 
system of land tenure in England was as 
we have already stated, likewise ap])roxi- 
niating towards the feudal ty})e. In 
Saxon England tla^ right of jiuhcature 
acc()m])anied territorial j)Oss(‘ssion, and 
the man who had land sat in 


England 
After the 


Conquest 


judgment on tiie man who had 
none. Even th(‘ old jniblic 
courts, called “ Huiidied Courts,” 
became j)rivate assizes in which a local 
])roprietor jKissed sentence on the ])t‘(>ple 
of the district. 

Moreoviax there is evidence in Domes- 
day Book that in England, as on the 
Continent, owners of land — that is to 
say, occu})iers of a frec'liold — were com- 
})elled cither by })overty or by force 
majeure to j)lace themselves under th(‘ 
})rotection ol su})erior lords. In some 
form, therefore, vassalage had already 
been develoj^ed in England before the 
eleventh century, and the obligation of 
military service completed the feudal 
character of the relations between tlu* 
greater and the smaller landed ]U ()prietors. 
The system was feudalism except in name. 
Hence, when the Conqueror and his lol- 
lowers arrived in hhiglarid the English 
method of land tenure seemed by no means 
unfamiliar to them. But whereas in 
France the central power had perished, 
and feudalism had risen on the ruins, 
in England the king was still the lord 
of iho national land. In his seizure 
of the kingship William determined 
to maintain the Engli.sh tradition. 
That determination on the part of the 


C ohqueror and of his successors was not 
carried out except by means of a long 
struggle against the Norman barons. The 
royal policy consisted in jutting the force 
of nationalism against the force of feudal- 
ism, and in jdaying skilfully with both. 

But the sufferings ol the nation which 
the struggle involved were not in vain, lor 


Skilful 
Policy of the 
Conqueror 


the king sided with the peojde, 
and a national, not a feudal, 
monarchy was lounded. If 
we examine the coronation 


oaths of William the Conqueror and of 
Henry 1. wi' shall find that both of those 
kings ascended the throne as kings of the 
whole nation. William declares that he 
will rule the entire ])eo]>le (cunctum 
})oj)ulum) justly. Henry I. re-established 
the old jnovincial courts or .shiremoots, 
which William had also favoured, and he 
confiscated the great baronial estates. By 
thes(‘ and by many other acts forces wdiich 
wx;re hostile to feudalism weie early 
brought into ])lay, and thus caused the 
mediicval history of hhigland to lie widely 
divergi^nt from the mt'diieval history of 
France. 


The English king w'as not a leudal 
j)otentate struggling against his equals. 
The allegiance to a jiarticular lord wais 
not allowa*d to override or to diminish 
allegiance to the throne, and England 
W'as not an assemblage of indejiendent 
li(‘fs, but a nation whose national self- 
consciousness W'as already in ])rocess of 
de\'elo])ment. No doubt, in the end the 
Flench, like* the khiglish, monarchy wars 
able to crush the minor feudal soxereign- 
ties and to take back into its ow'ii hands 
the nans and bridle of government. But 
the jirocess wars far slow'er, and the con- 
summation came later by many Cf;nturies. 
Not that the English did not endure 
manifold miseries of their own, for the 
disrujitive feudal tendencies frequently 
broke loose. But those miseries would 
have been still multiplied and magnified 
if, like France, England had 
1 ^ become the scene of a fully 

I A develojx^d system of feudal 
misgovernment. In the jire- 
ceding paragra})hs we have endeavoured 
to present only in very rude outline 
some of the main aspects of a social 
system wiiich, during a long period, pro- 
foundly influenced Eurojiean life. We have 
mentioned that the reappearance of the 
monarchy was a chief cause of the 
disappearance of French feudalism. The 
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unity of the kingdom which had been 
broken in fragments was reconstituted. 
But it is not merely in the action of ex- 
ternal factors upon societies that the 
student of social progress is chiefly con- 
cerned. When he has appraised the rela- 
tive importance of the monarchy and the 
communes as destructive agents working 
p , against feudalism, it remains for 
ranee a whether also the sys- 

es ore contain within itself 

Monarchy reasons of its own failure. 

Human societies are highly complex 
organisms, and they are no sooner formed 
than they become the prey of many con- 
tradictory elements. The battles which 
they light against each other arc often less 
momentous than the struggles of all of 
them with moral and economic forces of 
their own creation. The accumulation of 
tho.se forces is often secret and slow, and 
it is not until the end of a j)eriod that wc 
are able to discover the extent and mean- 
ing of their activity. 

In the foregoing sketch we have perha]:)S 
gathered together some facts .suflicient in 
number and in character to enable us to 
understand why feudalism was inca])able 
of creating a permanent form of human 
society. No man would dream of rcvi\'ing 
it lo-day. Ihorn a philoso})hic standpoint 
we should doubtless be prepared to say 
that, given the conditions oi France from 
the fifth till the fifteenth century, feudal- 
ism was iiKwitable. But as we examine 


its internal organisation in the cold light 
of modern inquiry we arc struck less by the 
system’s virtues than by its vices. Boulaiii- 
villicrs, who was writing in the .seven - 


teenth century as a defender 
of feudalism, attributes its 
Feudalism mainly to the adminis- 

trative incai)acity of the seig- 
neurs and holders of liefs. He })oints out 


that they were guilty of ignorance of their 


own feudal customs and laws. And he 


especially condemns them for having dele- 
gated to professional jurists the admini- 
stration of justice in their territories. The 
people began to regard the lawyers as the 
chief depositories of- authority, and to 


consider as authentic and final legal deci- 
sions which were incompatible with the 
old feudal usage. But no one can accept 
to-day so superficial a diagnosis, for the 
causes of failure lay far deeper. Feudal- 
ism resulted m economic sterility and 
social paralysis, because the social and 
economic principles upon which it was 
based were unsound. No mere tinkering 
at its machinery could have saved it. 
Human society is an organism, but the 
vitality of an organism depends upon the 
harmonious co-operation of all its parts. 
If some members are nourished at the 
expense of others, the ultimate result w'ill 
be the ruin of the whole body. And this 
fact is likewise true of the body politic. 
The process of exploitation can continue 
only so long as the matt;rial lasts. If the 
material hap])ens to be human life, it, too, 
becomes at length exhausted. 

We have seen that the great method of 
mediaeval exploitation was serfdom. But 
p serfdom, like ancient slavery, 

o expenses. It 

Structure showm that the fiefs 

became depo])ulated owing to 
the severity of feudal exactions. And the 
bankruptcy of the peasant was followed 
by the bankruptcy of the governing class. 
Numerous documents prove that impo- 
verished nol)les w^erc comj^elled to mort- 
gage their pro])erty. What is more in- 
teresting is that when the agrarian ex- 
ploitation had ceased to be remunerative, 
the nobles, in defiance of feudal custom, 
wdiich forbade them to engage in com- 
merce, began to have transactions with 
the merchant class of those communes 
wiiose development feudalism had frus- 
trated. This fact meant that the aristo- 
cracy had made wretched use of their 
immense oj)])ortunitics on the land. They 
had strangled agriculture, and they had 
attempted to strangle commerce. There 
can be no wonder if this prolonged sapping 
of its own economic foundations brought 
about at last the collapse of a structure 
which even in its upper storeys was 
artifically built. 

W. Romaine Paterson 







THE RENAISSANCE 

ITS GREAT MEN AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 

BEING AN EPILOGUE TO THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


ITALY had already enjoyed a long intelligently rcadajded for practical pur- 
^ period oi development in culture at poses in Pavia. After the founding of the 
the time when the countries north University of ]^>f)logna, in 1088, this town 
of the Alps first became the scene of Ix'came the home of juris])rudence on 
events bearing on the history of the the basis of the abstract law of Roman 
world. The system of latifundia, or estate imperial times. The im])ortance which 
fanning, under the later empire, had was attached both there and in 

depopulated wide tracts and caused such politics and Cor]ms Juris is 

general retrogression in civilisation that Literature shown by the fact that 

the Germanic invaders of the fifth and the law enacted about 1132 

following centuries found almost primitive by Frederic I. for the ])eace of the empire, 
economic conditions prevailing there. The as well as two books on feudalism (libri 
])ast was forgotten under the supremacy of feiidoritm) from the time of Hugolinus de 
the ycnithful Germanic nations. The old Presbyteris, were actually r(*garded as 
civilisation broke up. The remains of supj)lements to the Corjms Juris Civilis. 
the ancient buildings were either wilfully It seemed to the men of that time that 
demolished or fell to ruin from neglect, such an idea would do more to ensure the 
It was only after some centuries that, as observance of those modern laws than the 
the product of a great blending of nation- men* })rorlamation, whi(ii otherwise must 
alities, a new nation was formed, which, have sulhced. The scientific treatmt'iit 
aided by a favourable economic develop- of the Roman legal monunu'nts was due 
merit, was able to exhibit admirable I'esults to a directly fell ])ractical iu'(*d, the want 
in the sjihere of intellectual life. of legal standards, which should corresi)ond 

In a coimti'y where the city of Rome, to the altered economic conditions conse- 
more than c*ver the intellectual centre of quent on more frequent means of coin- 
the whole world, daily I'ecalled to men’s muiiication, and which were actually su])- 
minds the great past of inoia* than fifteen ])lied by the law of the Roman emjierors. 
hundred year's, a jrast of which the rindi- On the other hand, the eager study of the 
ieval mind formed a quite ])eculiar and ancient Roman literature, which began with 
inaccurate conception, the newly ai'oused the end of the thirteenth century, is closely 
intellectual interest could hardly occujiy connected with political events, 
itself with any other object than the The new' conception of the state is 
literary jiroductions of the ancients. The an important factor in that intell(*ctual 
most gifted intellects tried to understand movement which w'e are accustomed to 
. . the ancients, to breathe fresh designate “ Renaissance." The romantic 

Her life into them, and to emulate attem])t of Ric‘rui tc) transform Rome into 

o*^o*me masters in their lives a re})ublic after the ancient model, and to 

as well as in their WTitings. jilace himself at its head as tribune on May 
They did not, indeed, go much further 20th, 1347, is only tiie fantastic realisa- 
than the attempt. Our later age must jxiss tion of the ancient conce])tion of the state 
this verdict even on those intellectual heroes w’hich he had found in the works of Livy 
whq thought themselves Romans in every and Cicero. The relations of the revived 
respect. The laws of Justinian had in the classical learning to ])olitics are clearly 
last thirty years of the eleventh century been shown by the fact that the enthusiastic 
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admirers of antiquity wrote history in a 
new and conspicuously different form from 
their mediaeval predecessors. Albertino 
Mussato (I2()T-I32 q), when he wrote the 
history of his time, no longer started with 
the beginning of the world like a mediaeval 
chronicler, but treated the political events 
of his century like a man who had himself 
taken part in politi('al life and had a 
distinct prejudice 
i n f a V o u r o f 
the Emperor 
Henry VIE He 
evidently follows 
the style ol the 
o 1 (1 R o m a n 
models, and their 
influence is still 
more apparent in 
his ])()ems, par- 
ticularly in his 
tragedies. 

E\’(‘n before 
Mussato, Bru- 
netto Latini, a 
shrewd politician, 
familiar with the 
Latin writers, es- 
]i(‘cially Ovid, 
had designated 
])olitics as abso- 
lutely tlu' noblest 
.ind high('st 
science, and thus 
jiroved th<at he 
had in a very 
marked degrt'c 
ri^en alxive the 
Middle Ages. His 
practical grasj) ol 
political history 
is att<'sted by a 
comparison which 
he drew u]i be- 
tween Ihigland 
and Idaince ; but 
notwithstanding 
his familiarity 
with the ancients 
he wrote his own 
e n e y e 1 o p iv d i c 
works in French, in order to be universally 
intelligible. He probably would hav^e 
been forgotten by now had he not been 
the teacher of Dante (1265-1321), the 
jTian who first so absorbed the learning 
of antiquity that he created in its 
spirit works artistically complete and yet 
modern. These, being written in Italian, 
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TITIAN’S GREAT PAINTING OF THE ASSUMPTION 
Titian, who was born in 1477 and died in 1571*, was the most famous 
painter of his a8:e in Venice, and received cominissions frem the most 
distant parts of Europe. He lived a princely life, and vastly enriched 
the city with his art. He painted many “Assumptions,” but although 
so much of his work was devoted to sacred subjects it is curiously 
lackinginsoul, even when perfect in detail of colour and workmanship. 


not only made the ancient world accessible 
to the widest circles, but also, by the 
employment of the national language, con- 
tributed largely to the awakening of a 
national feeling. His guide through the 
jxigaii world was Virgil, tke Roman who, 
in the develojiment of his ideas, camo 
nearest to Christianity. 

Dant(‘’s general jihilosojihic ideas, as. 

contained in the 
Divine Comedy, 
a ]■ e t h e r e f o r e 
(hnstian as a 
whole, howev(‘r 
much they may 
be in direct 
o])j)osilion to the 
jirevailiiig theo- 
logy of his day. 
He coni routed 
the pa])al ambi- 
tions ol Bonilaee 
\'l 1 1 ., and in his 
tri'.atise in Latin, 
“ I)e Monarchia,” 
he insist (‘d on the 
independent ])osi- 
tion ol the Roman 
(‘nqieror by the 
side ol the Bojic, 
Although a I'e- 
jiiiblican by birth 
— Florence was 
his home- he ad- 
vocated a ]K)W('r- 
ful world sove- 
rc'ignty, with 
Italy natuially 
as centre. The 
personality oi 
t lu‘ Emperor 
Hi'iiry Vll. may 
have been of con- 
siderable influ- 
ence in thus shap- 
ing his thoughts. 
F' ranee SCO Pe- 
trarca ■ 

T374) possessed 
less political 
talent than 
Dante. A member of a Idorentinc family, 
he had spent his youth in Avignon, and on 
April 8th, 13.41, had been crowned as poet 
at Rf>me by King Robert of Naples. His 
Latin poems alone won him this distinc- 
tion ; but his writings, partly historical^ 
partly ])liilosophical — among others one on 
the best administration, of the state, the 



THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, BY PAUL VERONESE 
Paul Veronese, as his name implies, was a native of Verona, but most of his life was passed in Venice during: the 
flourishing of its great school of painting. His work, which abounds in the public buildings of the famous city, is 
singularly pure while instinct with life and character. Some of his masterpieces arc to be seen on the ceilings and 
frescoes of the buildings of his time, notably his “Triumph of Venice, ’’ which is piobably unrivalled as a ceiling painting- 

“ Lil)cr do Kojniblica oj)tiine ndniims- form of liis ideal attachment to Laura, 

tranda ”- an' still nior(* stec'ped in jxx'tic whom lu' c.xtols in his Italian ])oenis. 

Icclin^^ and dis])lay some slii,di1 knowh'd;:,^' (doxaumi Jioccata io (i J75), the 
of j)olitics. As .an admirer ol Rome .and l»io,t,n a])h(‘r of Dante and the fiKmd of 

tli(* Latin langua^^t* lie was no ])ett\' inii- Relraia h, f^ives jirominenct' lar more tlian 

tator ol the ancients, Init a writta' in Latin tlu‘\’ do to a (jnite difitaamt nha which is 

with a style ol his own. In sonu‘ lesju'cts ])art of the litcaary property (»1 the 

he shows a distinct advance as compared He nanorselessly attacks tin* Llinnli and 

with Dantca Ih' stands out as a truly the chaa^y, notwithstanding outward piidy 

modtaai man in the midst of a still modi- and sul mission to the Pojxc d'he corru])t 

a\ad environment from the manner in whi('h morahl\’ of the piP'sts is lashed with biting 

he, almost alone at that time, regal ds satire in his “ Decameron,” which has 

.astrology as a lancilul illusion, and bx’ the mijiistlx' cans(‘d him to be repi oaclaal xxath 



“THE MARRIAGE AT CANA": A PAINTING BY PAUL VERONESE, NOW IN THE LOUVRE 
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THE HOMAGE OF THE DOGE: BY THE GREAT VENETIAN. GIOVANNI BELLINI 


Of the two Bellinis, Gentile and Giovanni, the younger was the greater artist, and his work is unexcelled by any 
painter of the Venetian school. The most perfect decorative art of the Renaissance is to be studied in Giovanni’s 
pictures, which were chie^ painted as altar-pieces for the gorgeous churches of Venice. That reproduced above is to be 
seen in the Church of St. Peter Martyr at Murano, the ancient neighbour of Venice across the lagoon. Gentile Bellini 
travelled to the East, and resided for a time in Constantinople at the court of the Sultan, whose portrait he painted. 


irrcligion. He lacked the deeper political small. But this was soon changed. Cohicio 

ability requisite to attack the secular Salutati (1331-1406), chancellor of the 

position of the l\ipe, although, being often Florentine Republic, introduced the 

sent on diplomatic missions, he was cer- language of Cicero into the state docu- 


tainly familiar 
with the politics 
of the day. 

All sides of an 
individual intel- 
lectual life are 
embodied in these 
three men, who 
went in advance 
of their age, and 
yet were influ- 
enced by it. They 
themsel\'es were 
imbued with the 
idea that a new 
ora was opening, 
even it their en- 
vironment had 
slowly and labori- 
ously to arrive at 
a similar know 
ledge. The num- 
ber of those who 



ments, and th(‘ 
A u g n s t i n i a n 
monk Luigi Mar- 
slli (i342-i3()4), 
tilled with dee]> 
reverence tor 
antiquity, was 
able to combine 
with his spiritual 
I'osition veh('- 
ment attacks on 
thepaimcy. Nu- 
merous scholars 
joined him, and 
Morence b(^came 
the seat ot the 
ancient learning 
in a new form. 
The writings of 
the Latins were 
still almost exclu- 
sively the sub 
jecls of study. 


understood the 
Latin of the 
ancients was still 
rompa r a t i v e 1 y 


A MASTERPIECE BY GIOTTO OF FLORENCE 
Giotto was one of the Florentine masters who made the fame of their 
city great throughout Europe. His influence on his contemporaries 
was even more marked than the beauty of his own work. In archi- 
tecture his greatest achievement was the magnificient campanile, 
which stands close by the beautiful Cathedral of Florence. 


Petrarch himself, 
with all his reve- 
rence for the 
Greek world, did 
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not master the Greek language. Boccaccio 
was one of the first who thoroughly under- 
stood it, and throughout the whole four- 
teenth century it 


equally favoured by the two centres. 
P'lorence and Rome. Cosimo de Medici 
(i^Sq- 1464) was the 


VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS, BY BOTTICELLI 
A painter of scriptural and allegorical subjects, Botticelli displayed 
great inventive genius, and all his work shows the minutest care. 
His 


was very difficult 
in Italy to obtain 
instruction in 
Greek. It was, 
therefore, an 
event when, in 
1303, in order to 
escape the dan- 
gers which the 
siege of Constan- 
tinople by Baja- 
zet brought with 
it, two Greek 
men of letters, 

Demetrius Cydo- 
nius and Manuel 
C h r y s o 1 o r as , 
came to Venice. 

Young Floren- 
tines were to be 
taught by them, 
and in I3(ib 
Chrysoloras was 
summoned to the 
Uni\’t;rsity of Florence as public' tea('h<T 
()1 Greek grammar and literature. He soon 
afterwards taught the new language in 
Pavia, Venice, and Rome. Then, in 1439, 
at the invitation of the Florentine council, 
the aged Gemisthus Plethon ap])eared in 
Italy, lecturc'd 
first in ])ubhc on 
the doctrines ol 
J^lato. and by so 
doing created a 
counterjxiise to 
Aristotle, whose 
})hilos()phy then 
dominated the 
schools. Platonic 
academies sprang 
11]) at Florence 
and Rome, and 
in both towns 
translators began 
to show a feverish 
energy. Poly- 
bius, Aristotle, 

Plutarch, Epic- 
tetus, Strabo, 
among others, 
were translated into Latin. Homer alone 
was as yet left untranslated. Latin and 
Greek towards the middle of the century 
stood as equals side by side, and weie 


son of a Florentine 
merchant. From 
1429 onward he 
stood at the head 
of his native 
town, and after 
1434 guided its 
fortunes ]ierma- 
nently. An en- 
thusiastic ])atron 
of all learning, 
withamjde means 
at his dis])osal, 
he d e v (‘ 1 o j) e d 
great energy in 
building. At the 
same time, ])eing 
himself deeply 
erudite, and ])os- 
s(issing a refined 
knowlt‘dg(' of the 
authors <.>f an- 
cient Rome, he 
formed,]))’ means 
of transcril)t‘rs 

colouring is noted for its brilliancy, and is often enriched with gold, aud translators, 

an absolutely unique library of manu- 
scri})ts. Roberto di Rossi translated 
Aristotle, La|X) da Castiglionchio Plutarch. 
A com])lete circk' of scholars assembled 
round Cosimo ; the ])est known among them 
is Marsilio Fiemo (1433-1499)- Cosirno’s 



gixindson, Lo- 
renzo the Mag- 
nificent, who died 

in 1492, ’^va.^, like 

his grandfather, 
a ])ati()n of art. 
Of artistic and 
])oet i c n at ure 
himself, h(‘ be- 
came the Maece- 
nas to the artists 
anti ]>ot‘ts of his 
time. The library 
was further en- 
larged by him 
according to the 
plan of ( osimo ; 

A BEAUTIFUL BAS-RELIEF BY GIOVANNI PISANO ^ r h i 1 c c 1 u r e 
A son of the famous Niccolo Pisano, Italian sculptor and architect, ' > “3 l i u , 
Giovanni Pisano, born at Pisa in 1240, was distinguished for ins painting, SCUlp- 
beautiful bas-relief work, an example of which is here shown. He tUl'C, Working in 
built the firf^- and most beautiful carapo santo— cemetery— in Italy. and CVCIl 

music, flourished anew under his rule. 

The Archbishop of Bologna, Thomas 

Pasentucelli, w’as elected Pope on March 
i 8 th, 1447, and took the title of Nicholas V. 
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He had lived at Florence in the circle 
of Cosimo, and now, on his accession 
to the pontificate, he foiindt^d a similar 
scientific centre by the formation oi a 
second library of manuscripts. He sent 
out collectors to travel and search for 
manuscripts of ancient writers, and raised 
his collection of books under tlie care of 
the librarian Giovanni 1 'ortello to 5,000 
volumes, of which Greek works fornu'd 
no small part. Among the scholars 
whom Nicholas V. co]lect(‘d round him, 
Lorenzo Valla, who died in 1457. i*H'on- 
testabl}' takes the 
first ]dace. In the 
domain of his- 
torical criticism 
he stands su- 
preme. Lesides 
him, Maffeo 
W^gio, who died 
in 1458. an Aii- 
gustinian monk 
w’ell a('(|nainted 
wath antiquity, 
and Flavio Bi- 

0 n do (i 4 8 8- 
T4O >), the author 
of a inedi.eval 
niiiv(‘rsal liistory 
from th(‘ capture 

01 Rom(‘ by tlie 
Goths to his owai 
time, ar(' worthy 
ol record. This 
v/ork show s great 
p r o g r e s s in 
method. Almost 
tor th(‘ first time 
the events of the 
Ihousand years 
which were attta - 
WTird called tlu? 

Middle Ages are 
reconknl i)y the 
side ol ancient 
history. I'he efforts ol Pope Nicholas W’ere 
not apj)reciated by his successors. Calixtus 
III. (1455-1458) dis})ersed the library 
winch had been collected wath such ])ains. 
Pius 11 . (1458- 14(^4), before his ])ontificate 
knowm as duieas Silvius Piccolomini, wais 
himself familiar with the classics, and w^as 
also a s])irited and \agorous w riter, but he 
had nothing to spare for other scholars. 
I^aul 11. (i4()4-i47i) absolutely hated all 
science, and ]:)ersecut(,‘d th(^ Humanists, 
although he showed a wish to juescrve old 
buildings. Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) was no 
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scholar : but under him the library and 
the archives were transferred to new and 
larger rooms, and ])laced under the coinj)c- 
tent direction of Bartolommeo Sacchi 
(“ Platina ”). Art found once more a 
vigorous })atron in Julius II. (1503-1513), 
and literature in Leo X. (1513-1521). 

Zeal for learning was not so prominent 
in the other states of Italy as in h'lorencc, 
and intermittently at l^ome. Even in 
Venict‘, wdierc, owing to the general ricli 
develoj^ment, much might fairly ha\'e beiui 
(‘\pec1ed, very little was done. Only spas- 

m o d i c if o 1 1 s 
were made, and 
these ()tt(‘n lail(*d. 
Nev(‘rtheless, to- 
w'ards the end of 
the fifteenth ci'U- 
tury Aldus Manu- 
tius, die liberally 
educated ] >ri liter 
and publislKM', 
acquired his 
W'orld-W'ide rcpii- 
t at ion theric 
Artistic life, on 
tlK‘ contrary, was 
more flourishing 
in Veiiici' than in 
any otluM' city 
(‘X'cepting Flor- 
ence. At first, 
mde(‘d, it was 
almost (uitirely 
('arritHl on In’ Ihr 
])eo]de ol Muraiio 
in the ]>ay ot 
\Vnic(‘, but soon, 
undiM' i\iduau 
influence, art 
flourished at 
Viuiice wath al- 
most uiqiamdeled 
luxuriance. The 
Bellinis in riili 
and skilful colouring found still mon^ 
splendid successors in (Tiorgione, wdio dii'd 
in 1510, in Titian (1477-1576), and in Paul 
Veronese, w'ho died in 1588. At the court 
ot Ferrara lived Lodovico Ariosto (1474 - 
1533), th(‘ ]X)et of the “ Orlando Furios(> ” ; 
and at Naples (iiovanni Pontano (T42f)- 
150]), ma eager ]iatron of matluanatics 
and astronomy. 

By “ Renaissance ” we understand 
primarily what the word literally signifies, 
the “ new birth,” that is. of the antique. 
The antique w^as the great modc ‘1 



THE MARBLE CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE 


Set in a city or many splendours, the Cathedral of Florence 
.stands out as the chief architectural feature. Built between 
120(1 and 1 1‘{(>, it is one of the largrest churches in Italy, and its 
interior is adorned with sculptures by Michelangelo and other great 
Florentines. Giotto’s campanile is also shown in the picture 




“THE CRUCIFIXION": A NOTABLE PAINTING BY THE ARTIST MONK, FRA ANGELICO 
Fra Angelico was one of the most attractive characters in renaissance Florence. A monk of St. Mark’s in the days 
when Savonarola was the head of the monastery, he devoted his life to painting, and few sights in Florence are more 
interesting than the series of beautiful paintings in the cells of St. Mark’s from the brush of the gentle aitist brothei. 
He was known as Angelico because of his love for painting angels, and all his pictures, though weak in detail and 
draughtsmanship, and conforming ‘o the oldest notions of design, have a rare and gentle beauty in colouring and 
in the features of his figures winch gives to them a somewhat ethereal feeling that is peculiar to this artist. 


till' su])|)(>rtt‘rs ot ihc newly- new and Christian meaning, as it is I hat he 

awakeiK'd intellectual lile lollowed. or drew liis love ol the beaiitilul Irom the 


ze;ilousl\' tried to lollow : loi 
in Irutii, to the ol)s('r\ei‘ wlio 
l(»oks back the classical model 
soriiis to recede l;ir into tie* 
distanet‘ as compared with 
tlu' newly-discovered inde- 
]X'ndence which lorms tli(‘ 
eliiel tt'atiire oi all this aye 
ol ('ulture. Thus the lU'W 
(‘onee])tion kept the name 
“ Remdssance.” hut the ideii 
imjilied somethiiiy quite dilte- 
rent. The R(*naissaiice owes 
to th(‘ antique an infinite 
ahuiidance of inceiitixes. 
Ancient works of art were 
■collected, excavations wvvr 
heynn, ancient aidiitcetnre 
was sketched and co])ied. 
The results ol this continuous 
activity were applied to the 
new creations, but these were 
themselves ol a quite dilferent 
st\ie trom tlu'ir models. It is 
not so imixirtaiit a la'd that 
Kiccolo Ihsano, who died in 
1280, ado])ted figures, and even 
grou})s of figures, from tlu* 
remains of sculpturt^ which 
existed at Pisa, giving them a 



AN ANGEL BY ANGELICO 


contf'uiplation and study ol 
lh(' anticjiie. The st\’le oj his 
leliels IS quite difierenl horn 
the art of the J'ioman sarec'- 
])liagi, and on the whole he 
owes whiil is grc'at and new 
in his woik lar moU' to hiitj- 
sell and the iiewh-awakt'iK'd 
l(‘eling lor tlu' lih' around him 
than to any modrl. Tlu' slight 
eonnec'lioii that this new arl 
has with the anti(]ue schools 
is si'cn best in the jxoductions 
ol his son, (iiox'anni, to wlioir. 
the storm and stress around 
him and within him was ever\ - 
thing and antique art 'vas 
nothing. 

Within certain limits C.iotto 
(i2()()-ijq7) represents a 
similar stage ol development 
in ])ainting. If the art ol the 
two Pisan rj had been already 
spread throughout all Italy 
by ])upils and iellow-rralts- 
men, this was still more tlie 
case with Giotto’s art. The 
Italian painting of the four- 
teenth century may with- 
out exaggeration be temed 
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Giottesque ; and the overpowering impres- 
sion produced by this new art is due 
to its vigour, till then unprecedented, 
its inner truthfulness, which aims at the 
essential — in a word, its realism. The 
painting of the fourteenth century derived 
nothing from antiquity, because there were 
no remains of ancient pictures. To archi- 
tecture, on the other hand, the Roman 
soil, although then much still lay buried, 
offered, in particular cases at any rate, 
a supjily of good models. But even here 
the influence of the 
antique was far less 
than was once sup- 
posed. The problems 
had become quite 
different, and they 
WHM e d i ff e r e n 1 1 y 
solved. Brunellesci 
(1377-1446), the 
builder of the dome 
of the cathedral at 
Florence, who is 
called the first great 
architect of the 
Renaissance, has 
borrowed from the 
antique little more 
than the ornamenta- 
tion and the shaping 
of the pillars and 
the entablatuie, cer- 
tain 1 y an im por tan t 
ipart of tlie edifice. 

It is noteworthy 
that it was not in 
Rome, with her world 
of ancient relics, but 
in Florence, that the 
early Renaissance 
was chiefly de- 
velojied. It is true 
that very many 
artists from the 
Tuscan capital came 
to Rome in order to 
coi)y the Roman re- 
mains, and a great Florentine, Leon 
Battista Alberti (1404-1472), who worked 
far more outside his native city than in it, 
tried to excel the antique in ornamentation, 
especially in the shape of fac^ades. But 
Padua, still more than Florence, became the 
chief centre of that revival of ancient art. 
Squarcione (i394-r474) had founded there 
an atelier, in which copies were made of 
originals collected from all sources, even, it 
is said, from Greece itself. This fact explains 
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the. stiff sculpturesque style of the art gf 
his pupil, the painter and etcher, Andrea 
Mantegna (1431-1506), who has also 
become known by his representations 
of ancient subjects, especially by his 
“ Triumph of Caesar.” [See pages 2670 and 
2671.] He carried his art from Padua to 
Mantua and Rome, while in Venice the 
Paduan spirit was seen in many works of 
Jacopo Bellini and his sons, who surpassed 
him in importance, Gentile and Giovanni. 
The remains of antique architecture, 
which in many j:)laces 
lay buried under 
ruins, were not only 
studied by artists, but 
preserved. Indexed, 
they were often 
formed into collec- 
tions of antiquities, 
while, strange to re- 
late, aquite barbarian 
delight ill destruction 
often simultaneously 
showed itsell. Nicho- 
las V., the enthusiastic 
])atron ol art and 
science, actually used 
for his new erections 
stones fnnn the ruins 
of Roman architec- 
tural monuments, 
and commanded the 
Tem])lc of Probus to 
be destroyi'd ; yet 
under him the (mi- 
largcmeiit ot the 
Capitol was begun, 
and much cai’e was 
devoted t(^ the pre- 
servation of old 
pavements and early 
Christian tombs. Pius 
II. took more decided 
steps for the preserv- 
ation of Roman build- 
ings. Even before 
his pontificate he 
cautioned ])ersons against burning the 
ancient marble to obtain lime, and, as Pojie, 
h^. issued— although, indeed, without much 
success — a rescript which threatened the 
most severe penalties for the further 
destruction of old buildings. Even Pope 
Paul II., the enemy of the Humanists 
(1464-1471), not only showed a refined 
appreciation for the ancient works of 
art, but was an indefatigably keen col- 
lector, who made his museum of Roman 



THE ART OF LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA 
In the great days of Florentine art, when the fame of the 
citv as an art centre had spread throughout Europe, Lucca 
della Robbia invented a process of modelling in clay and 
hard-glazing, the work, chiefly in white and blue, wliich had 
a finished effect, resembling porcelain. He an^J his family 
carried on for many years a brisk business in this pure 
and beautiful art, the secret of which was long preserved. 
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antiquities noteworthy even by the side 
of that of the Medici. A rich native of 
Treviso had as early as 1335 founded in 
Venice a collection of medals, coins, bronzes, 
cut stones, and manuscripts. In the next 
century the town preserved her reputation 
and became the chief repository of ancient 
works of art. 

The great personality with whom the 
history of Italian painting in the fifteenth 
century begins is Masaccio (1401-1428). 
The feature which distinguishes his most 
important work, the frescoes in the 
chapel of the Brancacci, from all earlier 
productions of painting is its absolute 
truthfulness. The realism already budding 
in Giotto had completely ripened in Ma- 
saccio. His thorough anatomical know- 
ledge, his better developed 
pers]:)ective, the breadth 
()1 his compositions, and 
liis distribution of masses, 
raised his art far beyond 
that of the i)revious cen- 
tury. The art of ])ainting 
flourished in similar luxu- 
riance throughout the 
whole filteenlh century. 

A c o n t e m p o r a r y of 
Masaccio is the Dominican 
Fra Giovanni Angelico 
(1387-1453), who, from 
tlie feeling manifest in his 
works, is almost more 
(h)thic than a folkjwer of 
the Renaissance, but 
iievTrtheless is in this 
sense typical of a w'hole 
grou]) of artists. Alter 
him come Lippo Li])}>i, 

Lippino, Botticelli, Dome- 
nico Ghirlandajo, and the 
group of the ])ainter-scul)fiors Pollajuoli, 
W'rrochio, and l.oreiizo di Credi, who 
(h'corated with their skill the altars and 
the great surfaces of the walls in the 
churches of Tuscany. 

At the same time, however, amid the 
great tasks which architecture presented, 
rk’k e’ plastic art had developed a 
Earl**^** luxuriance to which it had 
^ . attained only in ancient Greece. 

Tiump century opens with the 

competition for the bronze door of the 
baptistery. Lorenzo Ghiberti was the 
victor, but Donatello is the foremost plastic 
artist of the century. He is thoroughly 
original in every respect. Only in his 
very earliest works can any connection 


with the older masters be traced. Then 
he cast aside all that was non-indi 
vidual, and gave play only to his 
uncompromisingly realistic nature, which 
did not shrink even from what was ugly. 
He worked for different patrons in wood, 
Tk r ^^tone, and l.>rass. He 

created for Padua the bronze 
Donatello ^^-q^^vstrian statue ol Gattame- 
lata, coin])leted in 1453 [sec‘ 
page 3965]. After more than a tliousand 
years a technically difficult task had once 
more been set, and had been jHMlorrned 
•artistically on the grandest scale. 

An abundant stream of art flowed in the 
fifte<mth century through every }>art ol 
Italy. Tow£Lrds the end ol the century tlie 
foremost artists from Florence and I anbria 
were summoiuHi to Rome 
to decorate thi‘ Sistine 
('ha])el. In Florence itself 
all art culminated m the 
three names Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo Buo- 
narroti, and Ra]diael. 
Leonardo, who died in 
I5i(g was a “ universal 
man.” like (loidhe, a 
marvellously gilted nature 
— architect, sculptor, 
]\iintcr, engmeei', I'hy- 
sicist, and anatomist, a 
iounder and discoMri'r in 
every dejiartmimt , and 
yd in every othei' ](‘spe(l 
a perlect 1 uman being, 
inimensely strong, beauti- 
ful till extreme old age, 
famous as a musician and 
comjxiser. In 1505 tlie 
Florentine Miehelangido' 
(i475-i5()4) hecaiiic his 
rival. He too was jiainter, sculptor, and 
architect, and in addition a thoughtful 

})hilosophic jicet. The chief b('ene ol his 
activity w'as Rome, wliere the IV>))es ot 
the time, being lovers of art. gave his 
creative imagination the right opjior- 

tunlties. In Raphael of Idhiuo, who 

died in 1520, the whole purpose was at last 
fulfilled which the painting ol the fitteenth 
century had prejiared. All the tones ring 
out full and true in liis art. 

The direction of all these efforts tow ards 
the revival of the classical antiquity im- 
plies for the men of that time an immense 
increase of know'ledge and extension of the 
field of view within a comparatively short 
time. But scanned from the standpoint 



A PAINTING BY MASACCIO 


It is with Masaccio that the history of Italian 
painting in the fifteenth century begins. His 
most important work, the frescoes in the chapel 
of the Brancacci, is distinguished for its abso- 
lute truthfulness, while bis broad genius raised 
his art far beyond that of the preceding century. 
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tho JiitcT (ic\e]opjTient the value of 
ilic whole movement consists leas in (he 
knowledge actually transmitted than in 
the stimulus to intellectual freedom, in 


the promotion of individual thought, 
which should inevitably lead to a struggle 
against the spirit oi scholasticism, j-^y 
the side of Christian authority embodied 


Features 
■of the 
New Era 


in the ])apacy there a]>]iearcd 
the coinp]et(dy different system 
ol antiquity, and by the 
side ot Aristotle stood Plato. 


genscs, acquired the Burgundian lands of 
Raymond \T. of Toulouse, France had 
been divided politically into two ])arts, 
which showed for centuries marked 
differences in the development of civilisa- 
tion. In the south the idea of the Crusades 
had found from the \’ery first a more 
lavourable soil. I'he Proven(;al poetry, 
mostly lyrical, had flourished ther(\ ami 
had devel()i)ed highly a language which 
wais intelligible in the whole Romance 
wa>rld. 


The qm^stio]) was how to reconcile two Southern France w^as the first country 
authorities \n']u( h were com])l(‘tely ojqxised ol the western w'orld to have a literature ol 

one to th(‘ other. From tliis resulted a its own in the language of the ])eo])le. 

struggle against authority gi'nerally. out Dowai to the days ol 'Dante vtirse and 

of whi(h individualism emergisl in ])rose (waui in Italy its(‘lf w'cre subjt'ct 

renew'cd strength. The restoration ol entin^ly to this Ih'ocengal infliu'nce : e\'en 

the rights ol the individual is th<^ Brunetto Patini si ill ('m])loyed th('‘Fren( h 

<‘ssential leature of the new eia, whidi language. Although th(‘ jioelry ol Soutlua n 

in the sixt('enth century saw the \v- Franc<‘ had lallen into decay alter tlu‘ 

ligious rt'voliition, in 1517, and the Albigeiisian wars, which intiicted dcc]> 

regeneration oi tlie Catholic Church at wounds on tlu' land, \ct an attempt was 

Irent. in made in the lourteenth cemtury — at I'on- 

Po]X‘ I'joinlaee \T 11 . (1204-1 ]og) had louses in ig)24, to iiisjiire new^ lile into it 

waiged a bitti'r war witli the k'rcmcli artilicially by founding a ]>rize lor jxiiUs. 

kingdom lor the s<‘ci]lar snjirt'inacy, and Mcsintime 1]i(‘ epic ol chivalry, at lirst 

King Idiilij) l\k ( 1 2^5- Ig,i4), who was in the Latin tongues had bt'eii developed 

lortunatc' m his struggle Inr absolutism, in Northern I'lances but after the time 

haci ])ro\'c'd \'ic1orious. ex eii 
it he ('(Mild not carry tlu' 
succcssoi ol St. P(!ler a 
(Siptive* into Idamc. The 
bi'iel reign ol lU-ncdict XI. 

(17,04-1404) was not able 
to w'cakcn lh(‘ op]>ositi()n. 
and at the new election, 
on Juih* 5 th, 1405, a 
h'rcnchman. the Andi- 
bishoj) ol J)cndcaiix, Px'i l- 
rand of (10I. wus rais(‘d to 
lh(q)apal tin one as Clement 
I hung (Mitir(‘ly submis- 
sive to the mlluence of the 
L'reneli (ourt, he; rernoc'od 
the ])a])al lesideme to 
French soil. For seventy 
ye sirs irom 140I) Avignon, 
a town on the* Rhone, v\as 
the ])erman(‘nt abode ot 
the \dcar ol Clirisl. This 
eveirit wsis due entirely to 
])olitical cireamistances, but 
became; of great im})ortan('c 
i o r t h e c i \ ’ i 1 i s a 1 i o n o f F r a n c' ( • 
hnd countries beyond. Lp 
to Louis Vlil (1224 

1226), who, in COnseqUtmee Fihppiuo Lippi, of whose work the above is very characteristic, was the son ot 
eli/v w 'iv eU/. Aim the famous artist, Fra Filippo Lippi, and was bom at Florence in 1 457, dyings in 

nJi lilC Wdl W lTIl me AlDl- He painted many frescoes, notably those in the Strozzi Chapel, Florence. 
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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, BY GHIRLANDAJO 
In the days of Lorenzo tne Magnificent, Dominic Ghirlar.dajo was one of the 
foremost artists of Florence, noted for his powers as a teacher no less than foi 
the mastery over composition and detail which such works as the “Adoration of 
the Magi” displayed. This beautiful example of decorative art is preserved 
m llie Childien’s Hospital at Florence, lor which it was originally jiamted. 


While Italy, even in the 
v’eveiith century, had 
poss(‘ssed a seminary tor 
science in the University 
of BoJof^na, and anotlier 
in ihe twelfth century, in 
Salerno, and in the thir- 
tt't'iilh ciMituiy hid addiul 
j o ii r () t li e 1 s — Na])les, 
J^idiia. Iconic, and Ferrara 
— Jdance could not indeed 
juest'iit an ecjual nurnlH'r, 
but possessed instt'ad the 
r(‘Co^nis(‘tl loremost theo- 
logical laculty ni tlu‘ world 
111 tilt* University ol Faris, 
dal me, from 1200. 'i'his, 
I’atlier than any ot the 
Italian uniN'ersities, be- 
came the mo(l(‘l lor all 
hit lire foundations ol the 
sort in ihe West. Parisian 
teaidier^ let! tlu'ir chairs m 
on account ol tlu 
schism, and wvvr instru- 
mental ill ioundin,!; ( iei man 
um\(asitK‘s in lltMdi'llK'r-, 
C'olo^iie. and l^a lui t , whih^ 
two other l(‘achin^ boda>. 
altiM' the ]\aris model liad 
all ead\’ arisi'H - at Iha.^iie, 
in and at X’lenna, in 

I ;<)5. d he moxa'iiuait in 
lhif.;land had lound I'xpri's- 
sioii in the Univcasities ot 
Uxlord and ( ambi id|..(e. 


ot Phili]) 11 . (ii8o-i 22;;) the national 
language scimikhI heie also to ha.ve 
acquired the tiexibilily requisite lor ]v)et- 
ical ju'oduct ions. This stage, accordingly, 
was reached (onsidi'rably earlier hen* than 
in Italy. In the South ol France the 
relations with antiquity liad iu‘\(‘r been 
lost to the same extent a son the other side 
ot the Al}»s. Thus theie cimld not be a 
violimt a\\ak(*ning ot ancient lile such as 
was seen in the neighbouring ('ounti y. 

The awakening wais jii'acelul and calm. 
The national literature soon jiroduced 
admirable results, wdiich were not so com- 
pletely overshadowed by Virgil and Ovid. 
A more afh anced national leeling hindeix-d 
th(i outbreak of such lervid enthusiasm 
lor a foreign culture. E\ en the political 
conditions there were not on the whole 
so confused that a rejmlrlic on the model ot 
antiquity was necessarily considered the 
ideal constitution. Politically, indeiTl, 
France w^as untouched by classic infhieiices. 


In tlu‘ South of FiaiKX* th<* Uiiu'cisilv (d 
Toulouse was lounded in 1228. and Ihnt 
at Moiitp('ilu*r in I28(). Idii' latter began 
to contest with iht' Italian Sak'rno the 
re])utation ol Innug the most })iominent 
school ol medicine. The Uiiiveisity at 
J.yons iollowcd in igoo. 

SiK'h wxis the intellectual life of the 
enviroiiiiK'nt into wdiich the jiajiacy 
was removc‘d wlieii it jirepari'd to establish 
itself at A\dgnon. at a time when Rome, 
of all the mon* imjiortaiit towns ol Italy, 
W'as perhaps the lea'-t allcct(*d by the sj)irit 
ol the Florentines. During 
The Popes s^.venty years 

. constant intercourse betwa'eu 

vignon Avignon was main- 

tained. Several ot the most enthusiastic 
admirers fd antiquity, above all Petrarch, 
came to Avignon, but an inde})endent 
literary renaissance was not devedoped at 
the ])a])a] court, lyven the University 
ol Paris a])])eared to be the citadel of 
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THE GATES OF PARADISE”; DOORS OF THE BAPTISTERY OF ST. JOHN AT FLORENCE 


It would be difficult to tell any story which would so strikingrly illustrate the devotion of the Florentines to their ideals 
of art as that of the making* of the world-famous bronze gates of the Baptistery of St. John. Of course only the barest 
summary of the story can here be told. After a remarkable competition, the order for the making of these gates was given 
to the youthful Lorenzo Ghiberti, and just half a century was required for carrying out the entire work. During most 
of the time when the modelling had been sufficiently advanced for beginning the process of casting, Ghiberti had to 
work far into the night, and as in those days the streets of Florence were practically deserted after dark, the nobles 
keeping within their stout castle walls and the common folk being prevented from trafficking at night, Ghiberti and hia 
workmen, by special licence, were allowed to carry their lanterns through the streets and to continue with their work 
on the gates, in which they never suffered any molestation, although the times were so unrestful. Michelangelo is said 
to have summed up his admiration of Ghiberti’s work by exclaiming that the doors were fit to be the gates of Paradise. 



LEONARDO DA VINCI’S FAMOUS FAINTING OF THE LAST SUFFER 
The g^enius of Leonardo da Vinci did not run in one direction only, and while famous as a painter he busied himself in 
many other directions. Born at the castle of Vinci, near Erapoli, in the Val d’Arno, about the year he grave 
evidence of extraordinary skill at a very early age, and he was sent as a pupil to Andrea Verrocchio, He died in 15n>. 


scholasticism, and too long opposed the 
efforts of the Humanists. Yet it was there 
tliat tlx' beginnings ol a renaissance had 
shown themselves even liefore Dante and 
Petrarch. But after the middle of the 
iourteenth century these efforts died 
away without having liad any results 
comparal)le to those accomidished in Italy. 


means of livelihood for many men who 
were not directly producers. Ecclesiastical 
and S(‘cular powers early vied in the con- 
struction ol sj)lendid buildings, and Gothic 
art developed lieie by the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries its finest Iruits. In 
the fourteenth century a decadence in the 
develo])ment of the style had already s(‘t 


In art, how- 
e\a'r, A\’igix)n, 
and S o u t h e r n 
l'ran«easawhoIe, 
could stu'iously 
ehalleiige com- 
parison with 
(J ]) p e r Italy. 
And the artistic 
d e v e 1 0 j ) m e n t 
stands, at least 
partially, indirect 
connection with 
the study of the 
monuments of 
antiquity, which 
in tliis region are 
peculiarly numer- 
ous and imposing. 
This also, like the 
literary activity 
in the South, W'as 
the result of a 



in. Its full deco- 
rative lie) mess 
was, howevtu', 
first d(*veloped in 
the fitteenth and 
at the beginning 
of the sixteentli 
century. The 
church of tlie 
Madeleine at 
Troyes, the cathe- 
drals at Alhi, 
Karhonne, and 
Toulouse, are 
buildings in this 
style, wliich is 
rc])rcsentcd by 
numerous ex- 
amples, esj:>cci ally 
in the southern 
district. At th(‘ 
same time castles 
and town lortih- 


more ample 
cumulation 
wealth, 
pro V 


ac- A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF RAPHAEL’S ART C a t 1 O n S, towil 
/vf This celebrated picture is a fine illustration of Raphael’s mastery of CoUc and urivato 
composition. Contemporary with giants in art, Raphael occupied a ’ t 

. . .t. — ... f ...1 A iiouses sprang u]) 


in motley variety. 
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Standing out prominently among the great artists of the fifteenth century, the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck 
reflect in their paintings a wider circle of life than is to be found in the compositions of their predecessors. Jan, the 
younger and abler of the brothers, showed wonderful skill in fathoming and reproducing character. The crown of all 
liis creations is the altar-piece at Ghent, which, not merely relatively, presents a masterpiece of painting for all times. 


The Louvre, which Phili]> Augustus had 
built in the year 1204 outsicU' th<‘ (ornuT 
boundaries of the city ol I’aris, was recon- 
structed by Charles V. on a more com]>lele 
and s])leiidid st ale ; the castk? giadiially 
ga\ e vva\' to the chateau. 

At the same time there 
aros(‘ as the royal palact* 
j)r()])er the H( 3 tel de 
Saint -Paul, an enormoiis 
j)ile. intendt^d es])eciLdly 
lor holding festivities, 
which uiilortunately, likt* 
the old Louvre, was 
destroyed in the sixtetuith 
century, A splendid 
(‘cclesiastical counterpart 
to these products of 
•.(ocular art is the jialace of 
the Pojies at Avignon. 

The e])iscoj)al palaces at 
P) e a u V a i s , Angers, 

Auxerre, Narbonne and 
Albi had gradually taken 
on the appearance of fort- 
resses as a consequ^ence of 
wars and feuds. But 
the palace, whose 

pile still fills the spec- 
tator with wonder, w\as from the first 
constructed as a fortress, so that it has 
with justice been described as the edifice 
wliich unites to the most conspicuous 


extent beautiful outlines with strong d('fen- 
sive ca})abilities. When (deiiumt V. (1405- 
J414) selec'ted Avignon as liis aboc](‘ a 
S])acious (hvelling was first erecti^d on a high 
rock rising above the Kliont' ; but Beiie- 
diet XI ]. (ig, ]4-i ]4j) had 
it jnilled down, and began 
13'/) th(‘ builfling 
toiiress- 

like ])alace att-'r tlu‘ ])Iaus 
of Iherre ( tbriei*. d 
nortliern |)art ol the eastk^ 
with four towers was 
hnished under him : 
('lement \T. (1342-I ) 52 ) 
built tlie main bloc'k, and 
his arms even now adorn 
a gateway. Innocent VL 
(1352 - i3(»2) a d d ed 
another lower, Ihban V. 
{i3()'2--i37o) tlie eastern 
facade and a seventh 
tower (t}u‘ Angel’s 
'I'ow'er) ; and under 
Benedict XllL, after 
I3g4, the palace had to 
endure a siege. This 
gigantic ])ile, of eighteen 
thousand square yards, 
w^as completed in less than sixty years, 
although at the same time the town 
fortifications, nearly three and a half 
miles long, had been constructed under 


of the ('olo^sal 


Michelangelo, the great Florentine, was the 
giant figure of his time in the world of art. His 
versatility was remarkable, for he excelled in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. The 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican 
is his most notable achievement in painting. 
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Clement VI., Inno- 
cent VI., and Urban 
V. Only French 
architects worked at 
it in the service of 
French Popes, and 
produced a work of 
genuinely French 
genius which has no 
parallel in the build- 
ings of the fifteenth 
century. 

Befon' the begin- 
ning of the lourtec'nlh 
century, art was 
flourishing in the 
Nelhc'rkinds coinci- 
dent 1y with the re- 
vival of the pros})erily 
of the towns and 
towm industri( s. Tlie 
wealth of artistic j^iro- 
duction even in the 
first third of the 
century is ])roved not 
only l)y siudi scanty 
relics of tViat age as 
are ])reserv('d, but 
more ck'arly by the 
circumstance that as 
c'arly as 1337 th(‘ 
painters and 
sculptors i n 
(ihent had 
formed th(‘in- 
sc'lves into a 
guild, the first ol 
tlu'kind. Tour- 
nai, Bruges, Lou- 
vain soon 
lowc’d the 
amidc' set 
them. d'lu' 
})res('ntatives 
o t h (' r s e m i- 



A MADONNA BY HOLBEIN 
Famous throughout most of the countries of Europe for 
the exquisite finish and beauty of his paintings, JIans 
Holbein was in great request as a painter of portraits. 
Hf was born at B.asle in I 4 bs and dicvl m the year 



artistic crafts, as 
goldsmiths and 
carpet - weavers, 
joined the asso- 
ciation of tlu' 
j) a i n t e r s and 
sculpt oi s. In the 
last third of the 
century the 
artistic individu- 

FAMOUS STATUES: DAVID AND ST. GEORGE ■ ^ . .1 

maSteiS stood Xhe first ofthese beautiful statues is the product of the wonderful genius , V 

prominentlv out Michelangelo, while the other, St. George, is the work of Donatello, looked loVingK' 
4.U • the most productive sculptor of the Renaissance. Everything of his, , \ 

and tneir works in marble or in bronze, is informed with life, character and movement, CVCl y IlOWCl , 
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showed many per- 
scmal characteristics- 
which forced their 
way through the 
restraints of medi- 
jevalism. 

Modi'ru art in the 
Netherlands really 
begins with the hl- 
teenth r('nturv, and 
is iJluminated by thc‘ 
brilliant name's of tlu' 
broth('rs Hubert, who 
dic'd in 14^(1, and Jiiii 
van Kvek, wlio (in d 
in 14-IC). riu' inven- 
tion ot oi] ])ainting 
was lormi'rly altri- 
hu U'd to tlic'm. blit 
incorrect ]\', as lias 
Ix'cii ])roved. But 
even il they had not 
only brought oil 
] bunting to vc'ry gri'at 
jH'ricetioii. as they 
actnalK' did, hut had' 
realh' iiivc'iited it, this 
\vb)uld only constitute' 
tlu'ir smaller titk' to 
hime. Their greater 
claim rc'sls on the fac't 
that thc'v c'ln- 
])loyc'd in their 
art every ('!('- 
nu'nt oi know- 
Ic'dgc' tliat was 
available' to 
them, that tlicir 
w ( ) r k s a 1 e' 
mode'rn. An iii- 
linite'Jy wide'r 
ciiele' ot lih' IS 
retle'C'te'd in tlie'iu, 
than 111 tlie* 
eom])ositions ol 
th(‘ir jirexle'ce's- 
sois. Tile' lile" 
around the' me'- 
dia'val painter 
was noii-('xistcnt 
to liim. or existed 
in a very limited 
sense'. But the 
Van lyycks ele- 
rived from it the 
most stirring 



HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


, -every piece of household furniture or at Weinsberg, was begun only in 1513 

elothing, every beam of sunlight, and and completed in 1519, Distinct traces 

reproduced with their brush all they saw. of Italian influence in painting are first 

The land^ape for them— and this point to be found in the elder Hans Holbein 

differentiates them from earlier artists— is at Augsburg, They were first i»ticeable 

no strange thing, no isolated phenomenon, in North Germany shortly betoe 1550. 

but something which necessarily belongs to Upper Germany, like the Netherlands, had 

the general combination. The idea of aerial created, unaided, an artist of its own in 

perspective was for the first time grasped Martin Schongauer, who died in 1491, 

by them ; and Jan, the younger and both painter and engraver and a fore- 

more able of the two brothers, knew also runner of Diirer. 

how to^ disclose by his art the inner Albert Durer (1471-1528) is the man in 
personality of a man. His portraits whom, as in a well-defined personality, a 

testify to this ^ . . . . . great portion of 

skill m fathoming | the intellectual 

and reproducing ' J culture of the 

character. time is reflected. 

Plastic art at- , He had been 

tained a high educated to 

development in humanism, and 

the Netherlands was on very inti- 

even earlier than mate terms with 

painting. The Willibald Pirk- 

masterpiece, the heimer. He had 

Moses Fountain, | seen Italy, an(J 

which, like the I received artistic 

altar-piece at I impressions 

Ghent, far sur- » there, which in- 

pas sedanyl ; fluenced at least 

previous results, • i one period of his 

was the work of [ work, 

a Flemish artist, ' I The develop- 

'Claus Sluter. It I ment in plastic 

was built, not on , a r t t o o k a 

the soil of the ' similar direction. 

Netherlands, but • Veit Stoss, who 

in Dijon, where I died in 1533, 

the dukes of Bur- ! tried chiefly to 

gundy had their represent his 

court, about 1399, : artistic ideal in 

and still forms wood, Adam 

one of the chief qp albert durer Krafft, who died 

sights in the Albert Durer, known as the Raphael of Germany," was born at in I 507 > i^ Stone, 
cfonHc Nuremberg in 1471. As an artist he practised engraving both on Vic 

town. It stanas copper. The great series of woodcuts, illustrating the l^etcr VIS 

almost isolated in Apocalypse, printed complete in 1498 , was his first large production, cher, who died 
+V,o “The Four Apostles," in 1526, formed the absolute end of hi. work. • • 



the vividness of m lormea me aosoxuK 

its conception and its impressive individ- sometimes 
uality, and shows quite clearly how that haps may 
which is already artistically possible can worked in 
remain for long years without imitation. creation is 

The art of the Netherlands in the at Niirem 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is in its thirteen ye 
inmost nature German, and corresponds Vischer sh 
to the most advanced intellectual life Emperor I 
which the age knows. For this reason at Innsbn 
hardly any noteworthy influence of the after the 
Renaissance on German art-life can be ob- the foremo 
served before 1500. The first considerable work was 
Renaissance building, the “ Kiliansturm ” pleted unti 
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18 , was his first large production, cher, who died 
:«d the absolute end of hi. work, ^^^9, wllO is 

sometimes compared with Diirer but per- 
haps may be described as his counterpart, 
worked in brass. Vischer 's most sjilendid 
creation is the monument of St. Sebaldus 
at Nuremberg, It was comjilcted after 
thirteen years” work, in which five sons of 
Vischer shared. The empty tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian in the royal church 
at Innsbruck [see page 3690], designed 
after the monarch's own ideas, occupied 
the forem(?st German brassfounders. The 
work was begun in 1509 but not com- 
pleted until 1583. Armin Tille 



